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The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
New Models Now on Display at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
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No one can afford to be 








H J M k This hint may ignorant of the laws govern- 
ome am=- a ers save your Jams ing business. 
IS ee ‘ +) nar hov aye - ey |, Few, however, have the time to read 
fk ' ie as oe a ie ee oe -_ the many and complicated volumes of 
fag A pict gee Mee IR <P a bin aS ee te a the country’s laws and statutes, and 
sssess st a seh) ia , ; ee nna for the benefit of the hustling business 
ios" \ co Su i i ! an i s nh pron | ‘ . : ES ahilo } le 
ae } eae enca a : - Sintec mamniol seit al men a concise and understandable boo 
astie ier: pinta Sein HE RAM i RENO | has been prepared. It gives all the 
Sopstas eta re t Granulated Sugar, which has always and © “a | necessary laws and information re- 
i stones =f . , , , - ae | garding mere handising, the renting of 
settee i ees , | a store or house, mortgages, buying 
cn cba let : : : es , | property, collecting debts, ete. This 
FRE It’s worth the while of any one making jams or jellies to in- book, the 


sist on getting the St. Lawrence Extra Granulated. 


Buying ia the refinery sealed packages avoids mistakes and assures clean- e ° 
liness and correct weights. Sold ia 2 and 5 lb. cartons and bags of 10, 20, igest 1) ana lan 
< 25 and 100 Ibs., and in three sizes of grain: fine, medium and coarse. Any 

good dealer can fill your order 


x 
St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, Limited - - - - Montreal. Mercantile Laws 


is a ready reference, a valuable guide 
in daily business, and is saving many 
dollars. 
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Are you taking advantage of our 
Information Department r 


MacLean’s Magazine Information Department is al the service of our readers, W hile 
we endeavor to give our subseribers all possible information through the editorial col- 
umns, there must be many problems confronting our readers which are not within 
the scope of our editorials, being individual and needing individual attention. For 
this reason the Information Department is P laced at the service of our readers tree. 
Back of this department are the fourteen MacLean Publications, shown below all 
leaders in their re spe tive fields. Behind these publie ations are specialists whose expert 
advice and assistance is at your service. 


\ number of 


readers have already taken advantage of this department, 
from the 


picked random, from the enquiries received: 

“Please let ame know where 

Mrs. G. P., Ontario. 

“TI wish to amie an electric launch (small) or, if possible, portable electric motor for ligh t boat 
Where could 1 secure these?”—G. R. G., Quebec. 


‘Can you inform me where I can get chemical apparatus and supplies in Canada?”—J. V. J., 
British Columbia 


as evidenced 
following, 


I can purchase ice-cream chairs and tables and bon-bon bowes.” 


“Have you the addresses of firms manufacturing electric light fixtures; also the addresses of firms 
manufucturing mantels for fireplaces?”—-A. T. A., Ontario. 


; : : , > 
“Please let me know where 1 can purchase metal fire-proof windows and frames.”—C 


- G. Co., Ont. 
“Would you please let me know whether there are any Catholic publications treating on the 
‘Impediments of Marriage, and also of the ‘Dispensations of Marriage’ ?—D. E., Quebec. 
‘Kindly inform me where 1 can buy harness fittings, harness parts, etc.”—J. H., Newfoundland. 
lease let us know, if possible, where we could get a consignment of stoves and ranges.”—McC. 
j f f ] f 
& O.. Sask. 
“Do you know where I can purchase a hairbrush with a back that can be removed when wash ing?” 
1. R. M., British Columbia. 
Will you keindly S¢ nd nie 
Mrs. C. C., 
“Would like to purchase fittings and utensils for restaurants and hotels. 
these?”—H. B., Ontario. 
“T wish to leave Winnipeg, and qo to the Pacific Coast through Canada; then, to the California 
peg g { 
expositions by rail or bout, and back through United States to St. Thomas, Ontario. Will you 
give me the names of some of the best cities to visit along this route, places of scenic beauty, 
etc., and hotels of moderate price at which to stop in each place?”—D. R. B., Manitoba. 
“Please let me know where I can get an agency for electric pocket lamps (flashlights) .’—J. a. 
Manufacturers’ Agent, Quebec. 


information regarding trip to California (San Diego) and oblige?” 
Ontario. 


Where can I get 


“Could you inform me if the rates to the Exposition in progress this year in 


California, are 
uniform on all transcontinental lines 


that is, would it be possible to go by New Orleans and 
the Texas and Pacific or Southern Pacific, or some of the southern routes, at the same rate as 
via the Union Pacific or C.P.R. through Canada? Also if it . — to go on these Ameri- 
can roads, and come back through Canada, either G.T.R. or C.P.R.2”—E. T., Ontario 
‘Could you give me information regarding a pleasure trip, not pec more than $75 each, for two 
young men. Have been to Muskoka and Thousand Islands; also Duluth and Chicago. We 
} ly two weeks’ vacation in August.”- -R. W. H., Ontario. 


ave on 


“JT am in the tailoring business at the above add re ee, and am open to tale the agency for made- 
to-order garments.” R. W.S.. Ontario. 

\dvertisers wit] product of interest to the progressive business and professional men 

ned ti} 


ieir families and the better-class farm homes. w find it to their advantage to 


announce the merits of their produets to subscribers of MacLean’s Magazine. 


Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 


The MacLean Publis hing Company, 
3-183 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


PUBLISHERS OF 


the Canadian Grocer MacLean'’s Magazine The Dry Goods Review The Canadian Foundryman 
Vrinter & Publisher Hardware & Metal The Men's Wear Review Canadian Machinery 
Che Farmer's Magazine The Power House Bookseller & Stationer 


The Sanitary Engine 


Marine Engineering of Canada 
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|, MISSION FURNITURE a Complete > | || MISSION FURNITURE | 


How To MAKE iT How To Make Ir 


Rae; Wood-Worker’s Library es 
|50cEach| In4Volumes |$2a Set 


Mission Furniture—How to Make It 
PARTS 1, 2 and 8 























comprising 98 designs, all different, with full instructions for making each piece, and Wood- 
Working for Amateur Craftsmen, a book explaining every essential step in wood-working. 

The Mission Furniture books describe how to make furniture for every room in the house, as well 
as swings and chairs for the porch and lawn. Whether you need a complete set or only some 
special article to fill in with here and there, you will find full directions, dimensions and working 
drawings for making it in these books. The instructions are easy to follow, so that even the 
amateur can get most satisfactory results. Every piece of furniture shown in the picture was 
made by one of our readers wlio is strictly an amateur witli tools. He experienced no difficulty in 
the work and was so well pleased that he took this photograph, which he has kindly allowed us to 
use. 


The Designs are Attractive and of Most Approved Patterns and Comprise the Followirg : 
Book Part 1 Book Part 2 


Dining Chair 
Lamp Stand and 
Shade — Poreh 
Chair— Tabouret 
Morris Chair —Book 
Rack—Library Table 
—Candlestick Vor 


Two China Cloaeta 
—Two Arm Chairs 

Rocker - Side 
Chair Vantel Clock 
—Lamp Stand—Two 
Foot Stools—Book 


elty-Chair Vaga Ca as ¢é Vagazine 
zine Stand Lawn Table mokina 
Siig Combina Stand Wall Case 


tion Billiard Table 
and Davenport 
Book Shelves 
Blacking Case Tal 


— Waste Paper 
Basket—M usice 
Stand—lIall Clock 





ourct Roll Top Ccdar Chest 
Desk Roman Chaii Child's Dresser 
Settee Purograph Courh—Oil Lamp 
7 1 “¥ oe Grill Two Writing 

. nC , rit edd CR x ib t " “¢ 
Stand Waste Pape D iy a ! ’ 6 Set 
Basket Cellarette —Buffet Bedstead 
Pedestal Princess Dining Table 
Dresser Sidchoard Medicine Cabinet 

Hall or Window lial aati eet 
Seat Plant Stand ” — “4 Oran 
—Bedside Vedicine —— “- Plate Rac k—Dining 
Stand—Hall Chair. Room Shade 

Book Part 3—Just Published Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen 


Arm Chair—Arm Dining Chair-——Hall Bench 
Piano Bench—Book Rack—Book Stand and Music 
Rack—Book Trough—Chafing Dish Buffet-—Fold 


covers the essentials of wood-working thoroughly 
and contains chapters on the following 


ing Card Table—Side Chair—Writing Desk—Dik Making Out a Stock Bill—Laying Out Rough Stock 
tionary and Magazine Stand—-Round Dining Tabl —Hand Saws—Sawiug with Hand Saws-—Planes; 
Princess Dresser—-fPern Stand—Foot Warmer How to Set and Adjust the Irons—Squaring Up 
Hall Tree——Library Table Magazine Rack—-Maga Mill Planed Stock—Squaring Up Rough Stock 
zine Stand—-Pedestal—Plate Rack—Porch Swing Whetting Plane Irons and Chisels—Grinding Plane 
Screen—Serving Table—Sette¢ Sewing Table Irons and Chisels—Making a Bird Box—Making 
Sewing Box—-Wall Shelf Sideboard— Umbrella a Tabouret—How to Make an Umbrella Stand 
Stand—Den Table—Oak Table—Tabouret—Ward Making a Magazine Stand—Making a Table 


robe—Window Seat Making a Cabinet, 








Here Is a testimony showing other possibilities : 


Nirs: Please send me Part Tico, Mission Furniture: How to 
Make It, by mail prepaid. I have Part One, and have made and 
sold $400.00 worth of one piece of furniture, and I am not a car- 


MISSION FURNITURE penter either, but with the instructions “Written so I can under WooD - WorKinG 
How To MAKE It CE 


stand it,’ I have a business of my own, 


MA 


Yours truly, JOUN S, COLEMAN, >| |) AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN 


Gar pire 








1ese four handy pocket-size (5x7) working manuals, 512 pages, 
2235 illustrations, 9S working drawings, printed on the best book 
paper and durably bound in handsome cloth will be sent prepaid 


: 
to any address for $2.00, or any one volume postpaid for 50c. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
Beok Department 
148-153 University Avenue - Toronto 
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How can | improve my complexionr 


Here are the treatments for four of the most common skin troubles possessed 


by the women who ask us this question every day. 


‘How shall I do it?’’ is the ery that 
s to us from women everywhere. | 
s the result of that very natural woman’ 
ng to possess a clear, smooth skin, soft 


’ 
and velvety in texture—one vou love t 


Have you, too, said, ‘‘ How shall I do it? 


as you have scrutinized your coinplexXiv 
and have found there some condition that 
is keeping your skin from being attractive 
It you have, there 8S no need to despair, for 


you can bring to your skin the charm yi 
want it to have if you go about it in th 


“So sallow and badly tanned”’ 

Dip your washcloth in very warm water and 
hold it to vour tace.. Now take the cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water 
and rub the cake itself over your skin. Leav: 
the slight coating of soap on for a few 
minutes until the skin feels drawn and dry. 
Then dampen the skin and rub the soap in 
eently with an upward and outward motion. 

Rinse the face thoroughly, first in tepid 
water, then in cold. Whenever possible, 
rub the face briskly with a piece of ice. 
Always dry careiully. This treatment witi 











right way. Your skin, like the rest of your 
body, is continually changing. Every day, 
old skin dies and new skin forms. 

This is your opportunity. 
larly one of these simple, natural methods 


> 
By using regu 


you can keep this new skin so strong ar 
healthy that it will gradually give to yo 
complexion the clearness, freshness, a1 
ovely charm of ‘fa skin vou love to touch 
Which One Shall I Use ? 
Let your n ror tell vou Go to it nov 


al study vour skin closely. Look for tin. 
' that make your complexi 


appear scaly when you powder, for ¢o) 








s} ( s ( I eSSLVE ly oily sk 
r sh ( skin is tend 
and sensitive or sallow, colorless, or undu 


tanned 


Whatever condition vou find, set about 

hanging it to-night. You can do it just as use the 
thousands ot other girls and women have 
whose complexions you would envy—in fact, it isn’t at all 
nlikely that you are envying some of them every day. 


The famous Woodbury treatment which has helped so 
many to satisfy their longing for a lovely skin has been 
adapted to the needs of many different kinds of skins. 
Choose fron the four Live! here the one best suited to the 
needs of your skin and begin to-night to get its benefits. 

“My skin is oily—my nose, shiny”’ 

First cleanse the skin thoroughly by washing, in your 
usual way, with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm 
ter. Wipe off the sur 


} 


slightly damp. 


wa 





plus moisture, but leave the skin 
Now work up a heavy warm water lather 
of Woodbury’s in your hands. Apply it to your face and 
rub it into the pores thoroughly—always with an upward 
and outward motion of the finger tips. 

Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, rub your face for a few minutes with 
a piece of ice, 

This treatment will make vour skin fresher and clearer 
he first time vou use it. Make it a nightly habit and befor? 


gy vou w rain com} 


te relief from the embarrassment 
y, shiny skin. 


‘| have conspicuous nose pores”’ 

Wring a cloth from very hot water, lather it with Woo4 
bury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. When the 
heat bas expanded the pores, rub in, very gently, a fresh 
lather of Woodbury’s. Ri peat this hot water and lather 
application seve ral times, stopping at once if the nose feels 
Sensitive. Then finish by rubbing th ( 


il nose for a few minutes 
with a piece of ice. 
This treatment with Woodburv’s cleanses the 


pores, 


strengthens the muscular fibres so that thev can contract 
properly. But do not expect to chang na week a condition 
r {ting from years of neglect 


Use this treatment persistently. It will gradually reduce 
the enlarged pores and cause them ti 


ré I onspieuous, 


WOODBURY'S 





FACIAL SOAP re: sv 


MMMM HM AO A WW SOUR AN ATTN NUM 


Woodbury’s cleanses the pores, brings the 
ylood to the face and stimulates the fin 
muscular fibres of the skin. Try it to-night 

see what a soft color it brings to you 


heeks. 


“My skin is tender and sensitive’ 
Dip a soft washcloth in warm (not hot 
water and hold it to your face. Do th 





the tace lightly with clear, tepid 
then with cold. About once a week rub th 
face with a piece of iee. Always dry care- 
fully. 

This treatment will bring health to a tender skin, make 
resistant and keep it attractive. Try it to-night. You w 
feel the difference immediately. 


ice treatment. 


Make it a daily habit 
Substitute your Woodbury treatment for the rather 
haphazard ‘‘scrubbing’’ you may now be giving your skin 
every day. You will feel the difference the first time you 
use it. Don’t use it a few times and then neglect it, for 
“this will never make your skin what you would love to have 
it. But use your treatment persistently, and in ten days or 
two weeks your skin should show a marked improvement 
a promise of that greater clearness and charm which th 
steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of an authority on the 





skin and its needs 25¢ cake is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of any of these treatments Tear ut the illustration of 
t! ake shown here and put it in your purse as a reminder t 


stop at your druggist’s and get a cake to-day Remember that 
for every day you fail to start your treatment you put off for 
another day the satisfying of that longing for greater attractive 
ness which is bound to come to you 


igain and again 


Write to-day for a week’s-size cake 


For 4 cre will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a weck of this famous skin treatment. For 10c, the 
week's-size cake of 
Wood bury’s Facial 28 TE VTE 


Soap and samples of 
W ood burv's Facial 
Cream and Facial 


Powder. For DOec, 
copy of the Wood 
bury Book “A Skin 


You Lore to Touch” 
and samples of the 
Woodbury prepar- 
itions, Write or mail 
coupon to-day and 
begin to get the 
benefits of this fa- 









FACIAL SOAP 


for Sh n, Scalp and Complexion 
mous skin treatment 
fe 


for your skin. {d- 
dress The Indreis 
Jervens Co Lta 

- *y 


$4 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. 


3 


Canadia Irn 


gists from coast 
land. 





uding Newfound 


several times until the pores are opened and 
the skin feels softened. Then make a light 
warm water lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and dip your cloth up and down in it 
intil the oth is ‘‘fluffy’’ with the soft, 
white lather. Rub this gently over your 
skin until the pores are thoroughly cleansed 
and the skin feels fresh and clean. Rinse 


water, 


MMMM NUNN UMM MN UMMM RUMUMN MAN UMM AMMA MAAN MAMAN UMN MMM MANA INU ANAM U I ILO TUT OLUCIUILATUUL WLU UU UL ULI UL eo ULLAL eee MUNN NNN NN NAN NNN MNN UMN N MANNA IAM ANNU MAHOU IMO IAAI A CLI UAL ALCO eL ULLAL LL Loe 
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utting the Poorhouse Out of Business 
By ROBSON BLACK 















“Use thy youth so that thou mayest have 
comfort to reinember it when it hath forsaken 
thee, and not sigh and grieve at the account 
thereof. Use it as the springtime which soo. 
departeth and wherein thou oughtest to 
plant and suw all provision for a long and 
happy life.’-——Sir Walter Raleigh. 


N the office of the Superintendent of 

Annuities, an Ottawa merchant poised 

himself excitedly on the chair-edge 
and laid down this manifesto: 

“Kindly blanket every clerk in my em- 
ploy against old age. Not to-morrow nor 
next week, but within thirty minutes. I 
saw something this morning that clinched 
me—-you’d scarcely believe—” 

The ordinary calmness of S. T. Bastedo 
cannot be upset. But “copy” is “copy,” and 
here comes a story that looks like a fea- 
ture. So the superintendent spun his 
chair two points north and— 

“Just two hours ago,” ran on the mer- 
chant, “I met an old acquaintance; spotted 
him as quick as I would my own father. 
When I was a junior clerk I’d hurry to the 
curb, open his carriage door and stand 
bowing to his imperious majesty. ‘Fetch 
me your assortment of steel grey cravats,’ 
the old seigneur would say, and away I 
hurried to do his bidding. I recall my de- 
light when he bestowed on the firm a 
handsome order, how I smiled after his 
coach as it rolled down Sparks street. 
Well,” the merchant blinked his eyes, 
“this same old seigneur lolled into my 
store this morning, shrunken in figure, 
dilapidated, miserable. His coat had been 
patched and pressed with pitiful care. 
When he came opposite my desk he gave 
me a spiritless nod and said: ‘Lend me a 
quarter. If you don’t I’ll have no din- 
ner.’ ” 

The Superintendent of Government An- 
nuities was not thunderstruck. This, he 
knew, was the common “brass tacks” of 
life. 

“And so,” continued the merchant, rum- 
maging in his pockets, “I brought in the 

















names of all my clerks; I want them en- 
tered for annuities. If that man, with all 
his wealth, all his strong family connec- 
tions, if he is on his uppers at sixty-five, 
what-in-heaven chance have the rest of 
us?” 

Probably in 1910 or 1911 when Canada 
was dancing through the three-ring-cirecus 
stage of prosperity, when so many “good 
things” were going on at the same time 
one’s brain grew dizzy, that merchant 
would never have mustered the sober wis- 


‘dom that drove him to his unselfish er- 


rand. Probably, too, his clerks would have 
scoffed the notion of investing in any- 
body’s promise that mentioned less than 
sixteen per cent. per annum, plus a bonus 
of common stock. Maybe you have noticed 
that 1915 is “the morning after” a few 
other mornings. In the place of gilt-edge 
bindless bonds, some of us sit contentedly 
by a bowl of seidlitz. The prospectus 
sulks in the corner of the furnace-room; 
Thomas a Kempis is back to the lamp- 
light. 

Since August last year, the dividends 
foregone by Canadian incorporated com- 
panies reached the total of more than 
$10,000,000. The reduction in other 
Canadian dividends reached over $2,- 
225,000. These figures published here for, I 





believe, the first time, were compiled by a 
financial expert of unquestioned standing. 

The companies identified with this 
enormous curtailment of dividends are not 
the fly-by-night coterie of the mining and 
oil camps nor the swarm of other ven- 
tures insecurely organized, but in most 
instances firms of national reputation, 
honorable record and good direction. 
“Owing to the War and other causes be- 
yond our control” about thirteen millions 
of dollars did not reach the tens-of-thou- 
sands of expectant stockholders who fre- 
quently relied for their income upon no 
other source. 

One does not argue, of course, that be- 
cause many industrial and other securi- 
ties failed their owners in 1913-1915, 
these forms of investment have been in 
any way disparaged. The purpose in en- 
tering the figures at all is to force home 
the truth that ‘certainty’ of income is al- 
most always a relative term, that the 
convictions of ‘certainty’ so generally held 
in the hallelujah days of 1909 and 1910, 
for instance, have often looked pale and 
sickly enough in this later year of truth- 
facing and truth-telling. 

Only a month ago, a Canadian lumber- 
man, rated in the agencies at $1,500,000, 
laid his cheque-book on the counter of the 
Annuities Branch at Ottawa and wrote off 
a sum sufficient to buy himself, his wife 
and daughters a yearly income of $1,000 
each after the age of 60. That man owns 
the leases to timber limits that stretch for 
hundreds of miles and yield enormous 


revenues. He holds the title to a group of 
lumber mills and pays wages to hun- 
dreds of men. In the savings bank at 


this moment is a cash account of perhaps 
$200,000 and the directorates of many 
companies boast his signature. But, up- 
on his own confession, he did not feel 
absolutely certain of possessing $1,000 a 
year through his old age until that hour 
when he took a receipt for a Canadian 
Government Annuity. 
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Now we are edging from storm to sun- 
shine, from the wash of calamity to the 
bed-rock of certainty. Six years ago the 
Annuities system of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment came into existence by unani- 
mous vote of both parties in the House of 
Commons. Were the unacquainted reader 
to size up the functions of Canada’s ‘old 
age pensions’ by the two anecdotes just 
recounted, he had better have read noth- 
ing. Neither the merchant nor the lum- 
berman is typical of the human radius of 
operation, for each merely respected a 
shrewd impulse to make assurance doubly 
sure; and their examples are more pic- 


turesque than practical. “It is in the 
public interest,” says the Annuities Act 
in its own golden-text, “that habits of 


thrift be promoted and that the people of 
Canada be encouraged and aided thereto 
so that may be made for old 
age.’ This object is impressed upon the 
ictuarial tables and expressed in the regu- 
lations so admirably as to win strong ap- 
proval from home and foreign 
ties. The National Civic 
United States body of 
cepted Canada’s Act, 
gation, as the sanest 
in existence anywhere 
better than the Old 
Great Britain. 


provision 


authori- 
Federation, a 
high repute, ac- 
after long investi- 
insurance measure 
and immeasurably 
Age Pension laws of 


F the progress made in winning the at- 
tention of Canadians to this made-at- 


home bonanza has not been rapid, who 
should wonder? Self-denial and thrift 
are virtues which the prodigal years 
pretty thoroughly drove to cover. The 
bell-boy and the hostler, the teacher and 
the artisan, put off premonition with 
pamphlets on Porcupine, Blue Bonnets, 
and other studies in animal biology. The 


number of people who staked old age com- 
fort on the selling price of some nice 
gopher-warren, eight miles close to Maple 


Creek would cram a city directory. Only 
now, when we travel through the Valley 
of the Shadow, the wreckage of financial 


‘certainties’ compels tens of thousands to 
look for fresh and unassailable grounds 
for faith. About 3,700 people 
title to a Canadian 
Annuity and the funds collected from 
them exceed $2,000,000. This is not a 
staggering total, but with adequate pub- 
licity, 


now pos- 


sess a Government 


1915-16 and the succeeding year or 
two should multiply the purchasers ten 


fold. 





I have been digging up the case of 
‘John Shrewdman’ of Brighton, Ont., 
harness-maker, by trade. John is No. 
of that 38,700 and typical enough, too, 
for his 3,699 mates are chiefly wage earn- 
ers—artisans, teachers, clerks, nurses, 
ete.—with an occasional millionaire 


thrown in to leaven the democracy. John 

found his earnings sufficient to meet 
his debts and leave five or six dollars a 
month. Last year he was thirty, which 
is the year of the beginning of wisdom, 
and upon a soft Sunday morning he 
brought himself to a few primitive de- 
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‘Old age comes to every man who 


cisions: 
remains alive.’ ‘Earning power isn’t an 
evergreen and remorse does not fill the 
pantry.’ The man who waits to save 
keeps on waiting and never saves.’ John 
knew also that there is about one chance 
in ten of guarding and investing a har- 
ness-maker’s savings as to absolutely 
assure a competence through a protracted 
old age. With these considerations in 
mind, John posted a stampless letter to 
t he  Postmaster-General, Annuities 
Branch, Ottawa, asking the Government 
for ‘the best you can do.’ This is what 
the Government told him: 

“You are thirty years of age, (last 
birthday). If you will deposit with us 
$17.40 per year in monthly instalments, 
until you are sixty years old, we will un- 
dertake to pay you thereafter $100 a year 
for as long as you live; $500 a year, or 
other amounts, may be purchased at pro- 
portionate rates. 

“Or, you may pay us $27.: 
monthly instalments, and we will com- 
mence your $100 annuity five years 
earlier, at 55. The cost to the purchaser 
greatly decreases as the date of maturity 
is postponed.” 


6 a year in 


There were pamphlets and papers with 
full and patient information for all in- 
quirers and John fixed upon ‘age 60’ as 
the period for his annuity to commence. 
He found that by remitting to Ottawa or 
to his local postmaster $82.20 each year 
he can make certain of an income of 
$300 a year from age 60 until the day of 
his death. 


HE more he read the contract—for it 

is a contract, binding and permanent— 
the more he applauded his own foresight. 
Of the integrity of the ‘Man-who-says-so’ 
he never harbored a doubt, for the ‘Man- 
who-says-so’ is the Dominion of Canada 
and the assets behind each contract are 
the total resources of this considerable 
chunk of continent. He knew that the 
foundations of income and indebtedness 
were balanced by the best actuarial skill. 
He knew that the Dominion Government 
paid the total cost of administration. The 


Government turned back every penny re- 

ceived to raise the annuities to the highest 

possible level. 
So, John 


Shrewdman purchased his 









contract by handing to the postmaster 
one week’s amount. For thirty years you 
will probably find him following this self- 
respecting, non- pauperizing and secret 
strategy of meeting the demands of old 
age from the overflow of youth. For the 
price of a few trinkets, a few smokes, a 
show-ticket, shaving himself and shining 
his own shoes, he has defied the poor- 
house. 

As was noted before, the habit of thrift 
in Canada has been heavily handicapped 
by periods of boom and by a certain juve- 
nile confidence in to-morrow’s luck. As a 
good many old-fashioned investors know 
quite well, the man who places his mone} 
in municipal and government bonds at 

per cent. per annum will, nine times 
in ten, wax considerably richer than even 
the luckiest stock speculator, gauging 
their respective performances by a period 
of twenty or thirty years. But the wage 
earner seldom buys bonds and less seldom 
follows the ticker. His thrift may, and 
does at times, heap up millions in the sav- 
ings banks, but in an appalling number of 
the ultimate investment is disas- 
trous and the precious proceeds are swept 
beyond his reach. Thrift unallied to sa- 
gacity is of no practical good. How very 
few of the thrifty know how to place their 
capital is one of the pitiful and always 
amazing chapters of Canadian experi- 
ence. On the authority of one of the 
greatest American insurance companies, 
it is stated that three-fifths of the insur- 
ance money paid to women is frittered 
away in foolish or rascally ventures. IJ 
five years, scheming rogues have taken 
three-hundred-and-fifty-one million dol- 
lars from the American public, by misuse 
of the mails alone. These are United 
States facts, but who will doubt that they 
are proportionately true of this side of 
the border as well? 


cases, 


ERE is another of those unhappy 

but stimulating truths which play 
upon the point we have in mind. Not one 
man in a thousand will say frankly that 
he anticipates an old age of humiliation 
and penury. Yet, 95 per cent. of men at 
60 have not a surplus dollar to their name 
beyond their daily earnings. That fact 
must be bracketed with another: 80 per 
cent. of men at 45 are receiving incomes in 


excess of their expenditures; in other 
words, they are saving something each 
year. Reading the two facts together, 


you wil! realize that the fifteen years be- 
tween 45 and 60 are dotted with financial 
‘asualties on a wholesale scale. Little 
fortunes at that period of life seem to 
tumble over like nine-pins. Why? The 
reasons are legion, but human fallibility 
is the simple and sufficient cause back of 
it all. A buys land. B signs his neigh- 
bor’s note. C goes in for speculation. It 
is all very ‘dead sure’; “the skies are 
blue and canary birds are warbling in the 
branches.” Along comes a War or a 
Bad Year or My-Own-Fault—whichever 
goat you want to hitch to. There is no 














use poking about for the Why, because 
the family purse is just as empty after 
you have found it. 

There is precisely half a chance in every 
ten that sixty years of age will not find 
you and me—irrespective of present pos- 
sessions—up against it for an extra five- 
dollar bill. Half a chance in ten is pretty 
gloomy odds which even an intelligent 
gambler would offset by a stake in some 
other direction. For an illustration: 


N an Eastern Ontario city the glory of 

‘the richest citizen’ fell upon a gentle- 
man fifty years of age. He held bundles 
of stock in gas plant, electric plant, steam- 
boat lines, and about all things else that 
sold public conveniences. But his values 
took wings. Adversity with its corps of 
mimics suddenly appeared at every door- 
way. The banks closed down. Within 
two months the ‘richest man in town’ was 
out of his mansion and into lodgings. An- 
other month and he would have been out 
of lodgings, had not a former office clerk, 
since grown rich, stepped forward with 
a pension of $500 for life. 

A very noted Canadian merchant left 
his widow $50,000. Accustomed to spend 
lavishly from her husband’s revenue, she 
saw no reason for abating the pace and 
in the first six months following the fun- 
eral she donated $5,000 to a local hospital. 
More thousands dribbled away in charit- 
able and personal vanities until the origi- 
nal fifty-thousand had pinched down to 
less than fifteen-hundred. At this stage 
the good lady awoke to her absurd con- 
duct. Protests, explanations—they went 
for nothing. She is now what her devoted 
husband strove to defend her from—a 
nominee for the House of Refuse. 

Look down the register of the Home for 
Aged Men in L——-; here is the name of 
William—— once a portrait painter of 
much note. When a young man at the 
height of his success, he was found one 
day by his friends seated in his studio, 
dazed and helpless. In his hand lay a 
crumpled cable-message—wife and chil- 
dren drowned at sea. From that day he 
painted no more, but subsisted as best he 
could on other employments. Fifteen 
years went by—he was still a drifter, now 
earning much, now little, never saving. 
In the end to guard him from starvation, 
friends urged him to enter a charity 
home. The painter’s pride rebelled at the 
thought and he curtly declined. After- 
wards he was informed that he had been 
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appointed ‘assistant superintendent with- 
out salary’ and on that pitiful assumption 
he consented to enter. After twenty years 
he died, quite innocent of the deception 
and happy in the belief that he had ended 
his days “a gentleman.” 

These filmy glimpses of life as it flows 
day by day by our own doorways make 
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one conscious of the freilty of what nearly 
all of us call ‘the Sure Thing.’ Riches 
have wings, but the rarest virtue of this 
bird is the homing instinct. Or if he has 
the homing instinct, his latch-key is al- 
ways in his other trousers. 

If thrift is the ‘wandering child’ in so 
many Canadian households, and if even 
the best of thrift is often nullified by the 
pitfalls of investment, where may a dis- 
tracted body turn for 100 per cent. Cer- 
tainty? The answer to this is folded in 
an Annuities contract, issued by the Peo- 
ple of Canada through their Postmaster- 
General. (These are all good names, en- 
dorsed by press and clergy, and much 
respected by the neighbors). 


N Annuities Contract, or agreement, 

is an undertaking by the Government 
to receive such sums as you may be able 
to deposit for as long a period as you 
choose, and to return you in every year 
after 55 (or whatever advanced age you 
select) a certain specified annuity until 
the day of your death. This is not the 
only form of contract, but I confine myself 
to the common annuity. The reader will 
perhaps be struck by the elasticity of this 
contract, but elasticity is perhaps its first 


virtue. It leads into no traps and is 
reasonable and generous all along the 


line. 

The lowest annuity which may be pur- 
chased is $50 and the highest $1,000. The 
earliest age at which the annuity may 
begin 1s 55. The longer the savings are 
left with the Government, the higher 
will be the annuity when it is called for. 
Thus, the man or woman who postpones 
the commencement of the annuity until 
60 or 70 will, obviously, secure a larger 
annual yield from a given amount than 
the purchaser who demands the annuity 
at 55. The same helping, considerate 
hand goes out to the child of 5 or the 
veteran at 85. A father may deposit 
eight or ten dollars a year for his baby 
boy or girl, allowing the child to continue 
the payments when at the earning age, 





















thereby making certain of a comfortable 
living for those who may some day face 


the common foe of poverty. Or, consider 
the arrangement for the man of 85! At 


either extreme of life, child or patriarch, 
the purchase price is low, and for the very 
good reason that the child is a long time 
paying the Government while the Govern- 
ment is a short time paying the patriarch 

How are these payments and returns 
reckoned? On a similarly exact calcula 
tion as decides the premiums of an insur 
ance company—the expectancy tables, the 
evidence that in every ten thousand men 
aged 60 the average existence will cover 
a little less than 15 years. At the age 55, 
your living probabilities would cover 
considerably more than 15 years while at 
SO this average drops to about three oY 
four years. These things are not guessed 
at but are measured off on the counter 
like one-and-three-eighths of calico. The 
Government does not gamble with you; it 
only stamps ‘Untouchable’ on your sav- 
ings until the day of necessity and then 
pays back all you put in, plus three per 
cent.—and then some. 

If the purchaser dies before he reaches 
the period of his annuity the Government 
returns to the estate all monies paid in, 
with Savings Bank interest. To make 
certain of this, he must enlist under what 
is called ‘Plan A,’ a trifle higher than 
Plan B, by which no return of money is 
made in the event of death before the 
maturity starts. 


NE may emphasize at this point that 
these annuities are not substitutes 
for life insurance, but wholly to supply a 
competence in the advanced years when 


it is imperative. Life insurance seeks 
this goal, too, but life insurance also 


carries the risk on the insured, and that 
very important obligation for most men, 
is not assumed by the Annuities. To die 
before maturity of an insurance policy 
gives the policyholder’s estate the face 


amount, even though he had paid in but 
a single premium. To die before an An 
nuity falls due—age 55, 60, etc.—means 


that the total of premiums only, plus in- 
terest (under Plan A) shall be returned 
to the estate. Not even the warmest ad- 
vocate of these Government contracts bids 
the cautious Canadian to place all his 
eggs in basket. There is room in 
every man’s programme for life insur 
ance, Old Age Annuities, Savings Bank 
Account, and may be a bit of canny in- 
vesting on the side. 


one 


There are other contingencies and pref 
erences which have been amply met. III 
health or unemployment may force a pur- 


chaser to temporarily discontinue pay- 
ments. In such an event he may allow 
his contract to rest any length of time 
and resume payment when able. If per- 
manently prevented from contributing 
further, he will receive an allowance im- 
mediately for the balance of life, provid- 
ing the total paid in justifies it. Other- 
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wise he gets back his premiums. The 
writer has constantly referred to annuit- 
ant purchasers in the masculine gender, 
although it must be emphasized that the 
system applies equally to women as to 
men. 

And then, another bulwark against 
Chance! No annuity can be alienated, 
nor can all the powers of Darkness take 
it from you with law courts or bailiffs, 
unless it can be shown that fraudulent 
intent was a factor. Then, too, no medi- 
cal examination is required. The Govern- 
ment does not care how soon you die, al- 
though the people who take out Annuities, 
like Army pensioners, usually insist up- 
on living to the last drop of profit. 

Under the terms of an ordinary an- 
nuity, the Government assumes to pay 
the yearly sum agreed upon at age of, 
let us say, 60. But if the annuitant dies 
at 61, the Government fund absorbs the 
difference between the total of the premi- 
ums and that solitary year’s annuity. 
This is sensible and fair, of course, for 
the Government would have been quite 
as willing to pay the same man two or 
three times as much as he paid in, had 
longevity carried him to eighty-five or 
ninety. But there are many people with 
dependents, whose death under such cir- 
cumstances would deprive the widow and 
others of all income. The necessities of 
such a case are met by the Guaranteed 
Annuities. For a slightly higher premi- 
um month by month, one may secure a 
contract undertaking to pay not only the 
full annuity for the life of the assured, 
but from 5 to 20 payments to the estate 
should the annuity-holder die shortly 
after the the contract matures. The 
‘guarantee’ of payments is greatly in 
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favor with Canadian purchasers, and for 
obvious reasons. 

For yet another class is provided in the 
‘Joint Survivor’ annuities by which the 
income may be drawn as long as either 
of two people lives; and the Immediate 
Annuities. The latter form meets the 
desires of thousands of men and women, 
already at the age of 55 or more, and 
possessing sums of money which must 
support them to the end of life. To such 
people the annuities present a solution as 
surprising as it is honest. By investing 
$3,570 at 55 years of age, a man may 
immediately draw a yearly amount of 
$300 and continue doing so, though he 
lived as old as Methusaleh. Interest at 
6 per cent. would net him just $214. A 
man at 65, with a lump sum of $2,661 can 
immediately and for the balance of life 
draw $300 a year. Placed on mortgage at 
6 per cent., the same lump sum would get 
him about $159. Better yet for the man 
at 85; $1,092 will give him $300 a year 
until death. The amounts quoted are 
merely illustrative of the cost of benefits 
and may be reduced to the level of $50 
or raised to one of $1,000. More than 
that, an additional payment will extend 
these immediate annuities into a guaran- 
teed income, covering 5 to 20 years and 
payable to the estate should the annui- 
tant die. 

The first and over-topping object of 
these annuities, however, is not so much 
to form an investment channel for the 
aged who already possess some slight 
means, but to give the youth of the coun- 
try an irresistible incentive to ‘make hay 
while the sun shines.’ 


NE of the most noted political lieu- 
tenants under the last Liberal re- 
gime told his colleagues in the Cabinet one 
day of a ‘plan in the back of his head’ to 
buy an annuity for himself and wife to 


commence three years later. He was 
roundly laughed at for his cheerless fore- 
bodings but held fast to the ‘notion’ and 
next day paid in sufficient to secure $600 
a year for life. The Party soon after 
went from power. Among the headaches 
that graced that September morn of 1911, 
the politician and his pension were little 
thought of. But a month or two later 
when he stood on the streets of Ottawa, 
stripped of his official salary and relieved 
of most of his friends, he gave himself a 
hearty handshake, for that $600 annuity 
proved to be all he owned in the world. 

Last week, a mechanic whose weekly 
wage overlaps his expenses very little, 
pledged himself to pay in $1 a week, pur- 
chasing annuities for his two boys, aged 
5 and 7, the annuities to become payable 
at 60. In that year and for every year 
they live the Government will pay back 
to them an income of $547 and $497. 

Mark the magic of small savings! The 
total income to be paid those two boys, if 
they reach 60, will be over $1,000 a year, 
which equals the earning power of a 
fortune of $20,000, safely invested at 5 
per cent. How many mechanics could 
ever hope to lay aside such a nest egg 
as $20,000 to carry his boys safely 
through their advanced years? And yet, 
nearly every mechanic and nearly every 
wage-earner, can duplicate the same mir- 
acle for son, or daughter, or self, by one 
little slice off his waste and a good hard 
punch to his superfluities. 
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Tain’t Enough: 


HERE’S crook- 

edness in every 

sport and some- 
times you find it in la- 
crosse. But let me tell 
you this: I played the 
game myself for 
twelve years and for 
ten more I’ve _ been 
managing and train- 
ing teams and though 
I’ve found things put 
over that wasn’t 
strictly on the level, it 
hasn’t occurred often. 
It will happen when a 
crook breaks into the 
game—and, of course, 
crooks break into 
everything. Still the 
really crooked men 
that’ve got into la- 
crosse I can count on 
the fingers of my two 
hands; and I lost two 
fingers on a hunting 
trip a few years ago. 

Frank Foley was 
one of them—crooks, 
I mean. Frank had 
been an athlete in his 
day, a crack hundred- 
yard man and a good 
lacrosse player, but he 
was crooked from the 
top of his head to the 
soles of his feet. The 
people of Blankford, 
who knew Frank 
Foley pretty well, 
wouldn’t even trust 
him to carry the collection plate at 
church; they knew he’d study up sleight- 
of-hand tricks. He ran a shoe store 
in town and had quite a bit of money 
laid by one way and another. When 
Blankford went lacrosse crazy and start 
ed to buy up all the best players in the 
country and brought me in as manager 
and trainer, they made one mistake. They 
thought they needed experience on the 
executive committee and elected Frank 
Foley for the job. 

Well, of course, “rank began right off 
to hunt for leaks in the club treasury. 
His chances to pry a few chunks loose 
from the funds was none too good, for 
the rest of the committee had things fixed 
so none of the money went through 
his hands. They were wise to that exten‘. 
3esides, what with paying out salaries 
that put lacrosse players into the Cor- 
nelius Rockefeller class, the club funds 
was none too prosperous. Blankford 
wasn’t any metropolis in size and the 
gates was never big. Every now and then 
some of the big guns in town who had got 
behind the club had to work the fountain 
pen in order to head off a smash. 

You can’t graft off a deficit and Frank 
Foley soon decided he’d have to get his 
little bit by other means than honest, 
legitimate milking of the funds. He 
thought, of course, of shaking down some- 
thing in the betting way. But here again 








he found himself up against a stone wall 
of circumstances, as you might say. 

“Jack Sprout,” he says to me one day. 
“This team of ours is too blamed good. 
We’re trimming everything so hard that 
a fellow can’t get a nickel up unless he 
wants to give about twenty to one or take 
a chance on tripling the score or some- 
thing.”’ 

“Tt’s a bad season for betting,” I says, 
kind of short, never having cottoned much 
to Foley. 

I could see him looking at me out of 
the corners of his eyes as though he was 
sizing me up. 

“It’s bad for everything,” he says, fin- 
ally. “It’s bad for sport. People will loose 
interest in lacrosse when we trim every- 
thing we run up against by about eight 
goals.” 

“Bad, you say!” I retorts. “Not.on your 
life, Foley. You can’t score enough goals 
to suit this crowd. If we run in twenty, 
they holler for ten more. You know the 
slogan of this town—‘ ’Tain’t enough!’ 
They think they’ve got the greatest team 
that ever trod the dandelion patches and 
they want that fact demonstrated.” 

“Still,” says Foley, “you and me think 
different than that, Jack. Now look here, 
what’s the use of spending fifteen thou- 
sand iron men in a season and nobody 
getting nothing out of it but the players? 
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Where do men like you and me come in? 


By BERT THOMAS 


Illustrated by H. W.ECOOPER 


“You,” I says em 
phatic. “‘Leave me out 
of the question. I come 
in every two weeks 
when J. W. Dunn 
hands me over a 
cheque. I'll tell you 
where you come in, 
lroley. You come in 
with the common 
stockholders in a Mexi- 
can diamond mine. In 
other words,, you don’t 
come in.” 

Foley didn’t like that 
way of talking but I 
could see he thought I 
was stalling him off. 
So he thinks for a min- 
ute and them comes 
back at me. 

“Look at things this 
way, Jack. We haven’t 
played the Stanbury 
team yet and so far 
they haven’t lost a 
game. They’ve just 
managed to win out by 
a hair’s breadth where 
our team cantered 
home in a walk. Of 
course we can beat ’em 
with nine men and a 
cigar store Indian in 
goal and they sort of 
have a hunch to that 
same effect down there 
themselves. The Stan 
bury sports are ad- 
verse to takingchances 
with the fruit of their 
toil, Jack. Now we’ve got to find some 
way to make ’em loosen up.” 

I pretended to be interested because I 
wanted to find out just what scheme he 
was cooking up. So I don’t say anything 
and just let him wander on. 

“We have an open date on Civic Holi 
day,” he says, looking at.me hard. ““Now 
what would be wrong with arranging an 
exhibition game with them and tipping it 
off to the boys to let them nose us out by 
about one goal!” Here he winks at me. 
Reading something in my face that sug- 
gested trouble, he adds in haste: “Of 
course, there’ll be something in it for you 
and the boys. Then, you see, when we go 
to Stansbury to play the first league 
game, we’ll need police protection against 
the local gamblers who'll be after our 
money. Every greenback in Stanbury will 
be out to say they can beat us. It'll be the 
killing of a life-time!” 

“No, it won’t,” I says. “Listen to this, 
Foley. If I can help it, this team of ours 
ain’t going to lose a game all season. 
We’ve got the greatest aggregation of 
stars ever got together and they. ain’t go 
ing to toss no games to make money for no 
tin-horn sports like Frank Foley!” And 
with that I gently but firmly pressed hi 
Christy down over his eyes and left him. 

There was no exhibition game ar 
ranged for Civic Holiday with Stanbury. 
Instead we booked the team for a game 
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that day in Toronto with the Rosedale 
organization who was playing in the 
Eastern League. I could see a kind of 
desperate look in the eyes of Frank Foley, 
and though he didn’t so much as look at 
me again, I knew he’d be up to some mis- 
chief. I know that breed. 

And then suddenly things started to go 
wrong. It began when Andy Lathers, who 
played third home—and a nifty fielder he 
was, as spry on his pins as a grasshopper 

sprained his ankle and was counted out 
for the season. We had to get a new man 
quick and as luck would have it we got a 
line on little Joe Bernaux, who’d been a 
star for five or six years with the Mont- 
real Nationals. He’d been up in the Cobalt 
country and hadn’t got back in time for 
the opening of the season. As he hadn’t 
signed up with any team, we got after 
him and hustled him right over to Blank- 
ford. 

Joe was a chunky little rat with the 
kidding habit bad and he just hated him- 
self. The first afternoon out he started in 
to tell the rest of the team just where they 
was falling down. Dick Darrell and 
Tack MeGraw, who had played against 
Bernaux for years, just laughed at him 
but I could see that big Harvey Murray, 
who played second home wasn’t exactly 
tickled to death with the new man. 
Harvey came from a small Ontario town 
and hadn’t played with a big team before. 
He was a whale of a home man just the 
same. Joe sized him up as an inexperi- 
enced rube, a diamond in the rough go to 
speak, and started in to kid him. 

“You've got to liven up some,” he says 
to Murray. “If I’m to show at my best 
I’ve got to have a real man playing up 
here next to me. Pick the thistles out of 
your shoes and hump yourself.” 

To cap it, this here Bernaux was the 
toughest little artist that ever handled a 
stick. Even in practice he had to rough- 
house it and the promiscuous way he 
walloped around had me _ nervous. I 
needed all my men for the next game. 

After regular practice the boys gener- 
ally picked sides and had a warm fifteen 
minutes of rag play to end up on. The 
first day Murray and Bernaux got on 
opposite sides and the little Frenchman 
clipped Harve over the head. It looked 
almost deliberate. Anyway, Harve 
thought it was. 

“You little shrimp!” he bawls out, shak- 
ing his fist at Bernaux. “I’ve got a good 
notion to trim you for this. If you wasn’t 
so small 

“Well, well,” says Joe, quite uncon- 
cerned. “So the big rube can’t stand the 
hickory. I knew he had a streak of yellow 
up his back a yard wide as soon as I laid 
eyes on him.” 

Just about then I butted in and took 
Murray off to the dressir g room. From 
that time on there was bad blood between 
the pair. Bernaux wasn’t vindictive but 
he simply had to kid somebody and Mur- 
ray was the finest kind of a butt for him. 
He went to-poor Harve like burrs to 
wooler socks You couldn’t keep him 
away from the big fellow though I warned 
him several times to lay off on the kidding. 
Harve got sullen and never tried to an- 
swer Bernaux back—just glared like a 
bull over a barb-wire fence and handed 
out a good wallop every time they came 
near each other. 
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The first game that they played to- 
gether was at Saint Lawrence and we won 
by a single measly goal when we ought to 
have doubled the score on them at least. 
The next game we just got through on 
what the reporters called a death-bed- 
repentance finish, scoring the winning 
goal in extra time. Tack McGraw had to 
go through the whole blooming defence by 
himself to get that one. And by rights we 
ought to have gotten that game with a 
lead of a dozen goals. 

Something was wrong. The home, that 
famous rapid-scoring home, had gone 
completely on the blink. The defence was 
as solid as ever—a stonewall wouldn’t 
have been no better protection. At first I 
kind of layed it down to Frank Foley. 
He’d been up to some devilment I knew 
and he might have put it up to the home 
to kind of lay off on the scoring. But after 
some investigating I came to the conclu- 
sion that the slump had nothing whatever 
to do with the machinations of Foley. 

It was one day at practice shortly after 
the second game that I stumbled on the 
root of the trouble. Both Murray and 
3ernaux had been playing their hardest— 
if for no other reason than to outshine the 
other. But, playing right side by side as 
they were, neither one of them would pass 
the bail to the other. Murray might be 
playing a short engagement in “All 
Alone in London” up in front of the nets 
but Bernaux wouldn’t pass the ball up to 
him. And if Bernaux was uncovered and 
Murray had the ball, he wouldn’t pass it 
over, not on your life! Sometimes, of 
course, they’d make wide passes to each 
other. Once at practice Joe shot the ball 
over to Harve so fast it blackened his eye. 
If three of us hadn’t got between them, 
that would’ve been the finish of Joe 
Bernaux. There wouldn’t have been a 
grease spot left after Harve had finished 
with him. 





The consequence was that the whole 
machinery of the home was put out of 
gear. In every play that either Murray 
or Bernaux figured in, it was like work- 
ing with four men instead of five. And 
the worst of it was that I couldn’t get 
the goods on either of them. They was 
both working like beavers and getting big 
notices in the papers. They had the com- 
mittee and the public buffaloed into think- 
ing they was earning their money 
honest. Dick Darrell had the situation 
sized up, but I could see he didn’t want 
to get mixed up in the deal. 

And that’s how things stood when the 
time came around for the first game in 
Stanbury. The narrow squeaks we’d had 
in our last two games had put new gin- 
ger into the Stanbury crowd. They had 
it all figured out they was going to trim 
us to a peak-—on paper. But they hadn’t 
got worked up to the point where they’d 
let their bank rolls talk for them. I was 
gettine kind of nervous about the game 
myself, for I knew just how bad that 
home of ours was going. I had several 
heart to heart talks with both Murray 
and Bernaux, but it didn’t do no good. 
They both gave me the laugh when I 
charged them with laying down. 

And, to make matters worse, Frank 
Foley was starting to mix in promiscuous 
again. I think he’d found out the reason 
for our slump and was egging Murray 


and Bernaux on. Anyway, he hung 
around at practices a lot and his pres- 
ence didn’t help none. He went to Joe 
with things that Harve had said about 
him, and then peddled back to Harve the 
hot come-backs that Joe sprung. Things 
got so that those two numskulls would- 
n’t speak to each other. 

The night before the big game at Stan- 
bury, Foley took Jimmy Campbell, our 
crack goal-tender, out on a spree and 
got him hoary-eyed drunk. Next morn- 
ing Jimmy was so sick he couldn’t even 
lift his head off the pillow without giving 
a pretty fair imitation of an overfed per- 
son that’s seasick. It was up to me to fill 
the gap, and I decided to put big Red 
Rogers, the cover-point, back in goal and 
fill in on the defence with Burgess, our 
utility man. But Foley lobbied the com- 
mittee and got them talked into thinking 
that Rogers couldn’t be spared off the de- 
fence, and that it would be better to 
leave him on the job at cover-point, and 
put Bill Minters, a local man, in goal. 
I argued till I could hardly speak for 
hoarseness, because I suspected that 
Foley was up to some shenanigan—but 
it didn’t do no good. They wanted to 
give the local man a try. Well, they had 
their wav of it—but don’t never think 
that Jack Sprout forgot to tell them 
afterward, how much in the wrong they’d 
been. 

Blankford was plumb lacrosse crazy) 
that season. Every time we went away 
for a game they ran a special train with 
about a thousand red-hot supporters 
along. We always took a band, a troop 
of darky singers, cheer-leaders and all 
the rest of it. And may be they wasn’t 
all there for the Stanbury game. As I 
watched the crowds flocking up to the 
station, loaded with ribbons and horns 
and buzzers, I thought the whole town 
was migrating. 

When we reached Stanbury, the home 
crowd was out in full foree. There was 
a little money in sight and such as there 
was our crowd took up as fast as it 
showed itself. They stil! thought that 
home of ours could score a dozen goals 
in as many minutes any time it wanted 
to cut loose. 

I wasn’t feeling any too confident my- 
self, and when I seen the grounds my 
courage just oozed down out of my boots. 
It was a small, stubbly bit of ground, as 
rough as.a plowed field. with a dilapi- 
dated board fence around it and a couple 
of little pepper shakers on each side that 
they called grandstands. On that bit of 
cow pasture a bunch of misfits would 
shape up as well as an all-star team. You 
wouldn’t expect Willie Hoppe, for in- 
stance, to shoot a good game of billiards 
on a barn floor. I knew we was in for it, 
especially as the Stanbury team had a 
reputation for dirty play. 

Just before the referee lined them up, 
Dick Darrell walks over to the bench, 
and motions me to one side. 

“Jack,” he whispers, “we’re up against 
it. There’s been heavy betting. Stan- 
bury money got pretty scarce and then 
our gang started to offer odds of two to 
one. At that there was lots of money 
come out and we could get all we 
wanted. It’s my opinion, just between 
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you and me, that something has been 
framed up to make us lose.” 

You all know, of course, that Dick Dar- 
rell was acknowledged to be the greatest 
home man that ever played the game. 
This season—his first with Blankford— 
he was beginning to slip a little, and 
Tack McGraw, his side partner, who 
played outside home, was first favorite 
with the crowd. Still, Dick knew every 
trick and turn of the game and when he 
said a thing I believed it. 

“It’s that crook, Foley, then,” I says. 
“Do you think it’s Foley’s money that’s 
out against us?” 

“Don’t know about that,” says Dick, 
with a meaning wink, “but I do know it’s 
Foley’s money that’s making a bulge in 
the pocket of this here 
Minters that’s going to 
play goal.” 

With that he went 
back to his place in the 
field and I called an 
emergency meeting of 
the committee at one 
end of the Blankford 
bench. 

“This here precious 
local man that you’ve 
stuck in goal,” I says, 
“is going to sell us 
out.” 

They just laughed 
at me. “Minters is al 
right,” says J. W. 
Dunn, the secretary of 
the club. “What kind 
of a pipe-dream are 
you giving us, Sprout?” 

Before I had time to 
argue any sense into 
them, the referee toot- 
ed his whistle and the 
game was on. In about 
five minutes the Stan- 
bury crowd had run in 
three goals on us— 
shots that oughtn’t 
really to have got by a 
blind man with a ping- 
pong racket. 

“Minters’ nervous,” 
says Dunn, kind of 
uneasy. “y 

“Nervous, hell!” I 
says. “He’s got fifty 
dollars tucked away somewhere that ac- 
counts for the nervousness. But wait 
until the game’s over, and when I get 
through with that bow-legged crook he’ll 
have a real dose of jumping St. Vitus 
dance!” 

I didn’t want to argue no more, but 
took things into my own hands. I shot 
Minters out of goal and up to cover-point 
and put Rogers back in goal. Minters 
wasn’t as much use up there as a post— 
the ball will hit a post sometimes—but a 
man that’s sold you out can do more harm 
in goal than anywhere else. It weak- 
ened our defence but after that the Stan- 
bury home didn’t run in any more goals. 
Rogers proved a regular stone wall in 
front of the nets. 

Our home couldn’t seem to get started 
at all. Murry and Bernaux were going 
along at their regular gait, losing the 
ball rather than pass it to the other. The 
Stanbury defence certainly did live up 
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to their reputation as the champion 
roughhouse artists of the world. They 
cross-checked and slashed right and left. 
Every time Tacky McGraw started one 
of his rushes in from the side, he got 
cracked on the head. Twice he went 
down with nasty cuts, but he was too 
game to quit and kept coming back for 
more. At the end of the second quarter 
Dick Darrell’s arms and back were a 
mass of bruises, Cal Currie had lost three 
teeth and every other member of the 
team had been carved up more or less. 
Play lagged a little in the third quart- 
er Toward the end of the quarter, 
however, McGraw and Darrell cut loose 
and shot in a couple of goals. This tied 
the score and put new heart into our 





ou little shrimp!” he balls out, shaking his fist at Bernaux 
notion to trim you for this!” 


supporters who had been pretty glum up 
to this time. They stood up and yelled 
a little. The cheer-leaders began again 
and the band struck up a lively tune. 
But at the same time it put extra 
viciousness into the Stanbury defence 
men. As soon as the ball was faced off, 
one of them—a six-footer and as broad 
as the side of a barn—slammed Harve 
Murray one over the head, though he 
wasn’t within twenty feet of the bail. 
Harve dropped his stick and went at the 
big fellow with his fists. This occurred 
some distance from the bench so none of 
us could get there in time to be of any use. 
A couple of the other Stanbury players 
started in to take a hand and it looked 
for a minute as though poor Harve ha: 
got in bad. And then suddenly Joe. 
Bernaux hopped into the fray, just a 
vicious bundle of fists and feet, jabbing, 
gouging, kicking and biting all at the 
same time. He looked about as big as 


a minute beside those big Stanbury de- 
fence men, but just the same he soon 
had two of them on their backs. Théy 
wasn’t accustomed to Joe’s way of fight 
ing. 

By this time all the players was o1 
the spot and a few others like myself 
who generally make it a point to get 
around when anything’s stirring. We 
got the belligerents pried apart and then 
I took our men back to their end of the 
field. 

“No use trying to finish the game,” 
says Foley, coming out from the side. 
He looked a little white about the gills. 
“The home crowd’s out for blood and 
they’ll kill us if we get ahead. Better 
quit now.” 

“Not on your life,” 
said Harve Murray, 
whose fighting blood 
was up. “We’re going 
back and beat these 
stiffs to a finish. I'll 
keep on playing if I’m 
the only man _ that 
stays!” 

“T’ll stay with you, 
Harve,” puts in Joe 
Sernaux. And the two 
of them shakes hands 
right there and ther 
A regular reconcilia- 
tion it was, and it ce 
tainly done me good to 
see it. I quit worrying 
then about the game, 
I knew we'd win it 
sure. 

“Come on, boys,” I 
says. “They’ve cer 
tainly given us a raw 
deal. Let’s show them 
up!” 

We did. The fire 
works started in the 
fourth quarter when 
Murray and Bernaux 
took the ball right 
from the draw and 
went through to the 
Stanbury goal with 
the prettiest running 
passes you ever see, 
Bernaux putting in 
the goal. The cheers 
had hardly quit when 
Tack McGraw got the ball out at the side 
and went through the defence like a 
cannon ball through cobwebs, and bulged 
the nets again. Then, Dick Darrell took a 
high pass in front of the nets with a 
mighty jump and bulged them once 
again. In three minutes we’d put in as 
many goals and doubled the score. 

No amount of rough play could stop 
that home when once it got going right. 
And, believe me, it was going right! 
Harve Murray and Joe Bernaux brought 
the ball in like a couple of engines on 
the rampage and the way Tack and Dick 
and little Freddy MeNish handled it 
around the goal made the Stanbury fe! 
lows dizzy in the head. Before the quart 
er was half gone we made the score eight 
to three. J. W. Dunn pulled off his 
necktie and waved it around like a flaw. 
3ob Hummell, the president of the club, 
threw his brand new christy hat up into 

Continued on Page 109. 





4 HE managing di- 
rector threw down 
the paper he had 

been reading and, reach- 
ing under the desk, 
pressed a button that 
brought his secretary 
quickly into the room. 

“What’s the state of 
the plans for that addi- 
tion to Warehouse D?” 
he demanded. 

“They were held up 
last- August, sir, Frank- 
land & Heath, the archi- 
tects, were instructed by 
Mr. Bellamy to hold them 
over for further instruc- 
tions,” replied the secre- 
tary. 

“Ah, yes, I remember. 
Just tell Mr. Bellamy to 
step this way.” 

A moment later, Mr. 
Bellamy, superintendent 
of buildings and equip- 
ment, appeared on the 
threshold and being in- 
vited in and motioned toa 
seat, took a chair beside 
the manager’s desk. 


“With regard to that 
proposed extension to 
Warehouse D, we had 


under consideration a 


year ago, Mr. 
Sellamy,” said the director. “I think 
we'd better put it in hand right off.” 


‘But we don’t need it now, Mr. Stan- 
ton,” was the reply. “There’s plenty of 
space. Do you think it advisable to sink 
money in more buildings when business 
is so slack?” 

“Never mind that, Mr. Bellamy. Busi- 
ness is slack, I grant you, but the turn’s 
coming. If I’m not figuring wild, there’s 
an opportunity for us to build to-day ata 
price we won’t likely meet again in our 
lifetime. Just get in touch immediately 
with Franklin & Heath, have them rush 
through those plans and call for tenders. 
You have the rough estimate we figured 
out last July on the job. Compare it with 
what you can get it done for now. If there 
hasn’t been a big drop in costs, I’ll eat my 
hat.” 

“Certainly, there’s been a drop, Mr. 
Stanton. Everybody knows that. But, 
has the bottom been reached? Won’t it 
pay us to wait?” 

“Not a minute. Suppose everybody de- 
cides to wait. What’s the result? Why, 
they’ll all start in together some day and 
up will go costs again like a kite. No, no. 
Building’s on the bargain table just now 
and a man must act sharp if he wants to 
pick up a snap.” 

A week later Mr. Bellamy walked into 
the managing director’s office again with 
a bundle of papers under his arm. 

“That extension to Warehouse D,” said 
he. “It can be done at a saving of at least 
20 per cent. on our estimate of last July.” 

“Good,” exclaimed the managing direc- 
tor. “I though it would work out to some- 
thing like that. Put the job in hand at 


once, before the rush begins.” 















“Would you consider going ahead with 
any other building this season?” 

“T think I would. I can’t help feeling 
that just now, we have an opportunity to 
build cheap that will not come round 
again for a long time.” 


A N opportunity to build cheap! 

The managing director expressed 
the situation in five words. View it from 
what standpoint one may, there is no es- 
caping the fact that building can be 
accomplished at a considerably lower 
figure than prevailed last year or any 
year within the past decade. This is bar- 
gain day in the building mart and the man 
or firm which can take advantage of the 
opportunity stands to gain in the long 
run, if not at once. 

Here are a few considerations, tending 
to prove the truth of these statements. A 
prominent Canadian architect, who has 
been giving much thought to the present 
situation in the building trades, recently 
looked up figures on jobs he had under- 
taken during the past eight years. From 
1907 to 1913, he found that costs had ad- 
vanced steadily to the extent of thirty per 
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pportunity. The 


ustrations are 
) business of 


ildings erect- 


cent. Between 1913 and 
1914 there had been a 
slight decline, approxi- 


mating five per cent. and 


: ——— between 1914 and 1915, a 

Many have much more. substantial 

eee | _ decline of from ten to fif- 
ntage Le 1e 


teen per cent. That is to 
say, from the high level 
1913, when building 
costs reached their zenith, 
to the present time, there 
has been a drop of at 
least twenty per cent. 

The School Board of 
Toronto, wihch has been 
carrying on considerable 
construction, even since 
the outbreak of the war, 
is said to be getting its 
building done this year at 
one-fifth less than the 
same jobs would have 
cost them a year ago. On 
one of their latest con- 
tracts, the saving was 
nearer one-fourth than 
one-fifth. 

Again, a report is cur- 
rent that the architects 
of Toronto’s new Union 
Station figure that as be- 
tween the fall of 1914 and 
the spring of 1915, the 
Terminal Company could 
effect a saving of $300,- 
000, principally in ma- 
terials. This surprising 
decline was advanced as 
a reason why the work of 
construction should be 
proceeded with at once. 

It requires little argu- 
ment to demonstrate why 
there should be a reduc- 
tion in the cost of build- 
ing. In 1912-13, construc- 
tion may be said to have 
reached its maximum proportions in 
Canada. Since then it has fallen off, 
first on account of the financial strin- 
gency and latterly because of the un- 
certain and depressing effects of the 
war. With a diminished demand for 
labor and materials, there has been a cor- 
responding increase in the supply of these 
commodities, creating a surplus which has 
of necessity been offered at a reduced 
figure. Canada has virtually an equip- 
ment capable of carrying on a building 
programme equal to that of 1912 or 1913. 
There are the architects to design the 
buildings, the contractors to undertake 
their construction, the manufacturers of 
material to supply the brick, stone and 
lumber and the artisans to put them to- 
gether. If, as is the case, there is not 
enough work to keep all these people fully 
occupied, the inexorable law of supply 
and demand is going to force a certain re- 
duction in the prices at which they will 
sell their products or their labor. 

This year’s drop in building operations 
exhibited: by building permit totals fol- 
lowed a less spectacular but none the less 
serious decline, which was in evidence 


’mpan ying 


this 





year. 











even before the outbreak of the war. 
As between 1914 and 1915 there was a 
falling-off in eighty-six municipalities, re- 
porting to the Department of Labor at 
Ottawa, of between thirty-six and thirty- 
seven million dollars or twenty-five per 
cent. of the total value of the 1913 per- 
mits. Part of this was certainly caused by 
the war but no small portion was due to 
other agencies, which had been affecting 
the situation before the war began. 


The significant feature about the build- 
ing permit figures is that they are now so 
low that there can not conceivably be any 
further appreciable recession. It is in- 
credible that there should be a complete 
stoppage of all construction. There must 
be a certain amount of work to be done 
even in the smallest cities and towns. Yet 
so low have the figures sunk that this 
irreducible minimum is surely reached 
now. 


In this connection the building figures 
pertaining to Toronto are well worth 
studying. True, Toronto is a big building 
centre and what is true of it is not neces- 
sarily true of some smaller “country” 
cities. For the first five months of 1915 
building permits taken out for building in 
the Queen City amounted to $2,377,359. 
For the corresponding first five months of 
last year they totaled $10,541,086. That 
indicates a decrease of approximately 
seventy-five per cent. Compared with the 
first five months of 1913 the aggregate 
building permits of January-May, 1915, 
would show a still further declension. 
Moreover, the immediate is apparently 
the worst time, for the building permits 
taken out in Toronto for May of this year 
were $807,769 as compared with $2,827,- 
513 for May, 1914. This shows a decrease 
of roughly seventy-one per cent. These 
facts would point to the statement that 
the bottom has been reached, for it would 
be hard to conjecture a lower level. 

Every day from 
now on, causes 
will arise which 
will tend gradu- 
ally to increase 
the amount of 
building. Neces- 
sary works cannot 
be put off for ever 
and the unusual 
cheapness at 
which building 
can be done will 
by degrees induce 
more and more 
people to take ad- 
vantage of the 
present favorable 
conditions. 

Building per- 
mits alone may 
not prove alto- 
gether convincing 
that construction ene 
is at a low ebb. 
What does Labor 
say of the situa- 
tion? In the last 





Many 


of the Labor Ga- 
zette, which re- 
ports conditions 
for the month of 
March, a_ table 


in course of erection. 


private residences, as well 
available number as business buildings, are being 
erected this year by those with fore- 
sight. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show a private residence (top) 
and the new home of the Methodist 
Book Room, Toronto, the latter stil! 
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showing the state of labor in the build- 
ing trades of fifty-nine Canadian cities 
and towns from Atlantic to Pacific, in- 
dicates that at only four points were 
conditions “active,’”—Charlottetown, New- 


castle, St. John and Belleville. Eight 
places,—Halifax, Fredericton, Sher- 
brooke, Chatham, Kingston, London, 


Stratford and Woodstock,—reported them 
to be “fair.” In the remaining forty- 
seven towns and cities, they were either 
“quiet” or “very quiet,” the latter ex- 
pression being employed to denote almost 
complete stagnation. 


UNION LABOR FIRM. 


In spite of lack of work, however, 
union labor is standing firmly by its scales 
of wages and generally speaking there 
has been no reduction in this item. Here 
and there, it is true, one learns of a city 
where the scales have been lowered and 
non-union labor is certainly to be had 
more cheaply than heretofore, but the 
men look at it this way. They claim, and 
with justice, that the days on which they 
are idle are virtually equivalent to a cut 
in wages, since each idle day reduces the 
wage of a working day by fifty per cent. 
For this reason, no generous-minded em- 
ployer of labor likes to penalize the work- 
ingman still further by lowering his 
wages, when he does have a chance to 
work. 

The main items of saving are to be 
found in the cost of materials and in the 
reduced profits which contractors are will- 
ing to take in order to land a job. In the 
former case manufacturers are dropping 
their quotations to a level quite consid- 
erably below that of last year. This is a 
statement that some may not care to 
admit but it can be proved from actual 
experience. If a manufacturer does not 


openly do it, he may quite likely be 
brougth to do it privately. Brick which 
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was selling at from $12 to $13 in Toronto 
a year ago, is now readily obtainable at 
half these figures, and so with other 
materials. 

The contractor’s part of it works out 
like this. A year ago, the contractor, 
who had his hands pretty full as a rule, 
not only employed more help than he does 
now, but paid himself a salary and then 
clapped on a neat profit. Now, so anxi- 
ous is he to get work, that he dispenses 
with most if not all of the profit, does his 
own clerical work and manages to get 
along on his salary. This naturally ef- 
fects a considerable saving which goes 
into the pocket of the man who builds. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE. 


If then, the contractor is dispensing 
with his profit, if the manufacturer of 
building materials is selling his products 
at or near cost and if the workman is 
holding out grimly for his union wage, 
where is there a likelihood for a further 
decline in building costs? Quite evident- 
ly there is very little prospect of such a 
recession. One does not look to see any 
general reduction in wages. Labor in the 
building trades has been sufficiently 
mulcted by lack of employment and the 
cost of living is not being diminished. 
However one views it, the conclusion is 
apparently that the man who is waiting 
for even more attractive bargains is likely 
to be disappointed. 

Further, it will not pay to wait. It 
must be obvious that the lumberman, the 
manufacturer of brick and the producer 
of other materials is not making build- 
ing supplies at anything like his former 
rate. Production has been reduced to the 
smallest possible proportions. Gradu- 
ally, reserves are being lowered. The mo- 
ment building improves and more work is 
started, these reserves will be quickly 
cleared out and, the supply being unequal 
to the demand, a rise in price will 
ensue. That there is a good deal of 
work ready to be released the moment 
conditions show improvement, is well- 
known. When war broke out orders 
were very generally sent to archi- 
tects, who had plans in preparation 
for buildings, to hold them over un- 
til times were more settled. The let- 
ting loose of these works, on a market 
which has become decidedly narrow, 
will assuredly lead to a rise in prices. | 

MONEY IS AVAILABLE. 

The financial aspect of the case has 
undoubtedly been a deterrent factor 
in some quarters 
and the difficulty 
of obtaining 
money has _pre- 
vented a good 
many people from 
starting building 
operations. How- 
ever, there is no 
question but that 
plenty of funds 
are now available. 
Loan and mort- 
gage companies, 
insurance com- 
panies and all in- 
stitutions empow- 

Continued on 

Page 102. 
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To a Canadian Lost at 
Langemarck 


Verse and decoralion by 


Egbert C. Reed 


Bend o'er his martyred dust, toll of 
the war-lord’s lust: 

Shrouded and sleeping 

Vanished youth's golden dream, 

Lost in life's crimson stream; 

Darkened. the tapers gleam, 

Left in His keeping. 


















Here in life's silent mill, shattered, 
the looms lie still. 

Fruitless the weeping: 

All that he would have been 

All that he could have been, 

These now lie dead within, 

Gleaned in the reaping. 




























In grave of honor laid, ne'er can his 
glory fade. 
By such are Empires made. 
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Their Girl Josie: 


HEN Paul Morgan, a rising 

young lawyer with justifiable 

political aspirations, married 
Elinor Ashton, leading woman at the 
Green Square Theatre, his old school- 
mates and neighbors back in Spring 
Valley held up their hands in horror; 
and his father and mother, up in the 
weather-grey Morgan homestead, wert 
crushed in the depths of humiliation. 
They had been too proud of Paul 
their only son, and such a clever fel 
low—and this was their punishment. 
He had married an actress. To Cyrus 
and Deborah Morgan, brought up and 
nourished all their lives on the strictest 
and straightestof old-fashioned beliefs, 
both as regards this world and that 
which is to come, this was tragedy. 

They could not be brought to see it 
in any other light. As their neighbors 
said: “Cy Morgan never hilt up his 
head again after Paul married the play- 
acting woman.” But perhaps it was 
less his humiliation than his sorrow 
which bowed down his erect form and 
sprinkled grey in the thick black hair 
that fifty years had hitherto spared. 
For Paul, forgetting the sacrifices that 
his father and mother had made for 
him, had bitterly resented the letter of 
protest his father had written concern- 
ing his marriage. He wrote one angry, 
unfilial letter back; and then came 
silence. Between grief and shame 
Cyrus and Deborah Morgan grew old 
rapidly in the year that followed. 

At the end of that time, Elinor Morgan, 
the mother of an hour, died; three months 
later, Paul Morgan was killed in a rail- 
road collision. After the funeral Cyrus 
Morgan and his wife brought home their 
son’s little daughter, Joscelyn Morgan. 

Her aunt, Annice Ashton, had wanted 
the baby. Cyrus Morgan had been almost 
rude in his refusal. His son’s daughter 
should never be brought up by an actress; 
it was bad enough that her mother had 
been one and had doubtless transmitted 
the taint to her child. But in Spring 
Valley, if anywhere, it might be eradi- 
cated. 

At first neither Cyrus nor Deborah 
cared much for Joscelyn. They resented 
her parentage, her strange un-Morganlike 
name, and the pronounced resemblance 
she bore to the dark-haired, dark-eyed 
mother they had never seen. All the Mor- 
gans had been fair. If Joscelyn had had 
Paul’s blue eyes and golden curls her 
grandfather and grandmother would have 
loved her sooner. 

But the love came— it had to. No living 
mortal could have resisted Joscelyn. She 
was the most winsome and lovable little 
mite of babyhood that ever toddled. Her 
big dark eyes overflowed with laughter 
before she could speak, her puckered red 
mouth broke constantly into dimples and 
cooing sounds. She had ways that no 
orthodox Spring Valley baby ever thought 
of having. Every smile was a caress, 
every gurgle of attempted speech a song. 
Her grandparents came to worship her, 
and were stricter with her by reason of 


Illustrated 





their love. Because she was so dear to 
them she must be saved from her mother’s 
blood. 

Joscelyn shot up through a roly-poly 
childhood into slim, bewitching girlhood 
in a chill, repressive atmosphere. Cyrus 
and Deborah were nothing if not thor- 
ough. The name of Joscelyn’s mother was 
never mentioned to her; she was never 
called anything but “Josie,” which sounded 
more “Christian-like” than Joscelyn; and 
all the flowering out of her alien beauty 
was repressed as far as might be in the 
plainest and dullest of dresses, and the 
primmest arrangement possible to riotous, 
ripe-brown curls. 

The girl was never allowed to visit her 
Aunt Annice, although frequently in- 
vited. Miss Ashton, however, wrote occa- 
sionally, and every Christmas sent her a 
box of presents which even Cyrus and 
Deborah could not forbid her to accept, 
although they looked with disapproving 
eyes and ominously-set lips at the dainty, 
frivolous trifles the actress woman sent. 
They would have liked to cast those paint- 
ed fans and lace frills and embroidered 
lingerie into the fire as if they had beer 
infected rags from a pest house. 

The path thus set for Joscelyn’s dance 
ing feet to walk in was indeed straight 
and narrow. She was seldom allowed to 
mingle with the young people of ever 
quiet, harmless Spring Valley; she was 
never allowed to attend local concerts, 
much less take part in them; she was for- 
bidden to read novels, and Cyrus Morgan 
burned an old copy of Shakespeare which 
Paul had given him years ago and which 
he himself read and treasured, lest its 
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perusal should awake inlawful 
tincts in Josee ly? ’s heart. The 
passion for reading was so mark 
that her grandparents felt that it wa 
their duty to repress it as far as lay 
in their power. 
But Joscelyn's vitality wa ich th 
all her bonds and band ‘ 
little to check or retard the growtl 
her rich nature. Do what they g 
they could not make a Morgan of her 
Her every step was a dance, her ¢ 
word a gesture full of grace 
virility that filled the old folks witl 
ineasy wondel she seemed to ne! 
charged vith dangerous tendencis a 
the more potent 
from repressio! 
all She was weet 
ten pered and 
P loyal, truthfu 
é al d modest but 
—s she was as little 


like the trim, 

simple Spring 
Valley girls as a crimson rose is like a 
field daisy, and her unlikeness bo 
heavily on her grandparents. 

Yet they loved her and were prou 
of her. “Our girl Josie,” as they 
called her, was more to them than they 
would have admitted even to then 
selves, and in the main they were satis 
fied with her, although the grand 
mother grumbled because Josie did not 
take kindly to patchwork and rug-making, 
and the grandfather would fain have 
toned down that exuberance of beauty and 
vivacity into the meeker pattern of 
maidenhood he had been accustomed to. 

When Joscelyn was seventeen Deborah 
Morgan noticed a change in her. The gir] 
became quieter and more brooding, falling 
at times into strange, idle reveries, with 
her hands clasped over her knees and her 
great eyes fixed unseeingly on space; 0 
she would creep away for solitary rambles 
in the beech-wood, going away drooping 
ly, and returning with glowing cheeks, 
and a nameless radiance, as of some new- 
ly-discovered power, shining throug! 
every muscle and motion. Mrs. Morgar 
thought the child needed a tonic and gave 
her sulphur arid molasses. 

One day the revelation came. Cyrus and 
Deborah had driven across the valley t 
visit their married daughter. Not find 
ing her at home they returned. Mn 
Morgan went into the house while he 
husband went into the stable. Joscelyr 
was not in the kitchen, but the grand 


mother heard the sound of voices and 
laughter in the sitting-room acro the 
hall. 

“What company had Josie got?” she 
wondered, as she opened the hall doo 


and paused for a moment on the threshold 
to listen. As she listened, her old face 
grew grey and pinched; she turned n¢ 
lessly and met her husband in the kitch: 
as one distracted. 
“Cyrus, Josie is play-acting in the room 
laughing and reciting and going o1 I 


heard her. Oh, I’ve always feared it would 





break out in her—and it has Come and 
listen to her.” 

The old couple crept through the kitchen 
and across the hall to the open room door 
as if they were stalking a thief. Joscelyn’s 
laugh rang out as they did so—a mocking 
triumphant peal. Cyrus and Deborah 
shivered as if they had heard sacrilege. 

Joscelyn had put on a trailing, clinging 
black skirt which her aunt had sent he 
a year ago, but which she had never been 
permitted to wear. It transformed her 
into a woman. She had cast aside her 
waist of dark, plum-colored homespun and 
wrapped a silken shawl about herself 
until only her beautiful arms and shoul- 
ders were left bare. Her hair, glossy and 
brown, with burnished red lights where 
the rays of the dull autumn sun struck on 
it through the window, was heaped high 
on her heed and held in place by a fillet of 
pearl beads. Her cheeks were crimson, 
her whole body from head to foot instinct 
and alive with a beauty that, to Cyrus 
and Deborah as they stood, mute with 
horror in the open doorway, seemed aki: 
to some devilish enchantment. 

Joscelyn, rapt away from her surround- 
ings, did not perceive her grandparents. 
Her face was turned from them, and she 
was addressing an unseen auditor in 
passionate denunciation. She — spoke, 
moved, posed, gesticulated, with an inborn 
genius shining through every motion and 
tone, like an illuminating lamp. 

“Josie, what are you doing?” 

It was Cyrus who spoke, advancing into 
the room like a harsh impersonation of 
judgment. Joscelyn’s outstretched arm 
fell to her side, and she turned sharply 
around; fear came into her face and the 
light went out of it. A moment before 
she had been a woman, splendid, un- 
afraid; now she was again the school-girl, 
too confused and ashamed to speak. 

“What are you doing, Josie?” asked her 
grandfather again, “dressed up in that 
indecent manner, and talking and twisting 
to yourself?” 

Joscelyn’s face that had grown pale 
flamed scarlet again. She lifted her head 
proudly. 

“T was trying Aunt Annice’s part in her 
new play,” she answered. “I have not been 
doing anything wrong, grandfather.” 

“Wrong! It’s your mother’s blood com- 
ing out in you, girl, in spite of all our 
care! Where did you get that play?” 

“Aunt Annice sent it to me,” answered 
Joscelyn, casting a quick glance at the 

ook on the table. 

Then, when her grandfather picked it 
up gingerly, as if he feared contamina- 
tion, she added quickly: 

“Oh, give it to me, please grandfather. 
on’t take it a ay.” 


} 


|) 
“T am goine to burn it,” 


said Cy ‘us 
Morgan sternly 


“Oh, don’t grandfather,” cried Joscelyn, 
with a sob in her voice. “Don’t burn it, 
»/] . | ’. } - 
please. 1—I—won't practise out of it any 

1 


more I’m sorry I’ve displeased you. 


ame : 
Please give me my book.” 


“No.” was the stern reply. “Go to your 
and take off that rig. There 
is to be no more play-acting in my house, 
remember that.” 

He flung the book into the fire that was 
burning in the grate. For the first time 


room, rir l, 
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in her life Joscelyn flamed out into pas- 
sionate defiance. 

“You are cruel and unjust, grandfather. 
I have done no wrong—it is not wrong to 
develop the one gift I have. It’s the only 
thing I can do-—and I am going to do it. 
My mother was an actress and a good 
woman. So is Aunt Annice. So I mean 
to be.” 

“Oh, Josie, Josie!” said her grand- 
mother in a scared voice. Her grand- 
father only repeated sternly: 

“Go, take off that rig, girl, and let us 
hear no more of this.” 

Joscelyn went but she left consterna- 
tion behind her. Cyrus and Deborah could 
not have been more shocked 
if they had discovered the 
girl robbing her’ grand- 
father’s desk. They talked 
the matter over bitterly at 
the kitchen hearth that 
night. 

“We haven’t been strict 
enough with the girl, 
mother,” said Cyrus 
angrily. “We’ll have 
to be stricter if we 
don’t want to have 
her disgracing us. 
Did you 
hear how 
she defied 
me? ‘So I 
mean to be,’ 
she says. 
Mother, we'll have trouble 
with that girl yet.” 

“Don’t be too harsh with 
her, father—it’ll maybe only 
drive her to worse,” sobbed 
Deborah. 

“T ain’t going to be harsh. 
What I do is for her own 
good — you know that, 
mother. Josie is as dear to 
me as she is to you—but 
we've got to be stricter with 
her.” 

They were. From that 
date Joscelyn was distrusted 
and watched. She was never 
permitted to be alone. There 
were no more solitary walks. 
She felt herself under the 
surveillance of cold, unsym- 
pathetic eyes every moment, 


and her very soul writhed. Joscelyn 
Joscelyn Morgan, the high- had sen 
spirited daughter of high- transfo1 


spirited parents, could not 

long submit to such treatment. It might 
have passed with a child, to a woman, 
thrilling with life and conscious power to 
her very finger-tips, it was galling beyond 
measure. Joscelyn rebelled; but she did 
nothing secretly—that was not her na- 
ture. She wrote to her Aunt Annice and 
when she received her reply she went 
fearlessly to her grandparents with it. 


“Grandfather, this letter is from my 
aunt. She wishes me to go and live with 
her and prepare for the stage. I told her 


I wished to do so. I am going.” 


Cyrus and Deborah looked at her in 


mute dismay. 


“I know you despise the profession of 
an actress,” the girl went on, with height- 
ened color. “I am sorry you think so 







































about it, because it is the only one open 
to me. I must go—I must!” 

“Yes, you must. It is in your blood— 
your bad blood, girl,” said Cyrus cruelly. 
: “My blood isn’t bad,” cried Joscelyn 
proudly. “My mother was a sweet, good, 
true woman. You are unjust, grand- 
father. But I don’t want you to be angry 
with me. I love you both, and I am very 
grateful indeed for all your kindness to 
me. I wish that you could understand 
what 

“We understand enough,” interrupted 
Cyrus harshly. “This is all I have to say. 
Go to your play-acting aunt if you want 
to. But you’ll come back here no more. 
We'll have nothing further 
to do with you. You can 
choose your own way and 
walk in it.” 

With this dictum Joscelyn 
went from Spring Valley. 
She clung to Deborah and 
wept at parting, but Cyrus 
did not even say good-by to 
her. On the morning of her 
departure he went away on 
business and did not return 
until evening. 

Joscelyn went on the 
stage. Her aunt’s influence 
and her mother’s fame 
helped her much. She missed 
many of the hard experi- 
ences that come to the un- 
assisted beginner. But her 
own genius must have won 
in any case. She had all her 
mother’s gift, deepened by 
her inheritance of Morgan 
intensity and sincerity — 
much, too, of the Morgan 
firmness of will. When 
Joscelyn Morgan was twen- 
ty-two she was already fa- 
mous over two continents. 

When Cyrus Morgan re- 
turned home on the evening 
after his granddaughter’s 
departure, he told his wife 
that she was never to men- 
tion the girl’s 
name in his 
hearing again. 
Deborah obeyed. 
She thought her 





husband was 
“4 Oe eich Mow ane. right, albeit she 
“a year ago 1 might, in her 
“1 her into a wemal own heart, de- 


plore the neces- 

sity of such a decree. Joscelyn had dis- 
graced them; could that be forgiven? 

Nevertheless, both the old people missed 
her terribly. The house seemed to have 
lost its soul with that vivid, ripely-tintea 
young life. They got their married daugh- 
ter’s oldest girl, Pauline, to come and stay 
with them. Pauline was a quiet, docile 
maiden, industrious and commonplace— 
just such a girl as they had vainly striven 
to make of Joscelyn, to whom Pauline had 
always been held up as a model. Yet 
neither Cyrus nor Deborah “took to her,” 
and they let her go unregretfully when 
they found that she wished to return 
home. 

“She hasn’t any of Josie’s gimp,” was 
old Cyrus’ unspoken thought. Deborah 
spoke, but all she said was: 





“Polly’s a good girl, father, only she 
hasn’t any snap.” 

Joscelyn wrote to Deborah occasionally, 
telling her freely of all her plans and do- 
ings. If it hurt the girl that no notice was 
ever taken of her letters she still wrote 
them. Deborah read the letters grimly 
and then left them in Cyrus’ way. Cyrus 
would not read them at first; later on he 
read them stealthily when Deborah was 
out of the house. 

When Joscelyn began to succeed she 
sent to the old farmhouse papers and 
magazines containing her photographs 
and criticisms of her plays and acting. 
Deborah cut them out and kept them in 
her upper bureau drawer with Joscelyn’s 
letters. Once she overlooked one and 
Cyrus found it when he was kindling the 
fire. He got the scissors and cut it out 
carefully. A month later Deborah dis- 
covered it between the leaves of the 
Family Bible. 

But Joscelyn’s name was never men- 
tioned between them and, when other peo- 
ple asked concerning her, their replies 
were cold and ungracious. In a way they 
had relented towards her, but their shame 
of her remained. They could never forget 
that she was an actress. 

Once, six years after Joscelyn had left 
Spring Valley, Cyrus, who was reading « 
paper by the table, got up with an angry 
exclamation and stuffed it into the stove, 
thumping the lid on over it with grim 
malignity. 

“That fool dunno what he’s talking 
about,” was all he would say. Deborah 
had her share of curiosity. The paper 
was the National Gazette and she knew 
that their next-door neighbor, James 
Bennet, took it. She went over that even- 
ing and borrowed it, saying that their own 
had been burned before she had time to 
read it all. With one exception she read 
all its columns carefully, without finding 
anything to explain her husband’s anger. 
Then she doubtfully plunged into the ex- 
ception—the column of “Stage Notes.” 
Half way down she came upon an adverse 
criticism of Joscelyn Morgan and her new 
play. It was malicious and vituperative. 
Deborah Morgan’s old eyes sparkled dan- 
gerously, as she read it. 
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“I guess somebody is pretty jealous of 
Josie,” she muttered. “I don’t wonder pa 
was riled up. But I guess she can hold 
her own. She’s a Morgan.” 

No long time after this Cyrus an- 
nounced that he had a notion he’d like to 
take a trip to the city. He’d like to see the 
Horse Fair and look up Cousin Hiram 
Morgan’s folks. 

“Hiram and me used to be great chums, 
mother. And we’re getting kind of mossy, 
I guess, never stirring out of Spring Val- 
ley. Let’s go and dissipate for a week 
what say?” 

Deborah agreed readily, albeit of late 
years she had been much averse to going 
far from home, and had never at any time 
been very fond of Cousin Hiram’s wife. 
Cyrus was as pleased as a child over their 
trip. On the second day of their sojourn 
in the city he slipped away when Deborah 
had gone shopping with Mrs. Hiram and 
hurried through the streets to the Green 
Square Theatre with a hang-dog look. He 
bought a ticket apologetically and sneaked 
into his seat. It was a matinee perform- 
ance and Joscelyn Morgan was starring in 
her famous new play. 

Cyrus waited for the curtain to rise, 
feeling as if everyone of his Spring Valley 
neighbors must know where he was and 
revile him for it. If Deborah were ever 
to find out—but Deborah must never find 
out! For the first time in their married 
life the old man deliberately plotted to de- 
ceive his old wife. He must see his girl 
Josie just once; it was a terrible thing 
that she was an actress; but she was a 
successful one. Nobody could deny that, 
except fools who yapped in the National 
Gazette. 

The curtain went up and Cyrus rubbed 
his eyes. He had braced his nerves to be- 
hold some mystery of iniquity; instead he 
saw an old kitchen so like his own at home 
that it bewildered him; and there, sitting 
by the cheery wood stove, in homespun 
gown, with primly braided hair, was 
Joscelyn—his girl Josie, as he had seen 
her a thousand times by his own ingle- 
side. The building rang with applause; 
one old man pulled out a red bandanna 
and wiped tears of joy and pride from 
his eyes. She hadn’t changed—Josie 
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hadn’t changed. Play-acting hadn’t 
spoiled her—couldn’t spoil her. Wasn’t 
she Paul’s daughter? And all this ap- 
plause was for her—for Josie! 

Joscelyn’s new play was a_ homely, 
pleasant production, with rollicking 
comedy and heart-moving pathos skilfully 
co-mingled. Joscelyn pervaded it all with 
a convincing simplicity that was really a 
triumph of art. Cyrus Morgan listened 
and exulted in her; at every burst of 
applause his eyes gleamed with pride. He 
wanted to go on the stage and kick the 
villain who plotted against her; he wanted 
to shake hands with the good woman who 
stood by her; he wanted to pay off the 
mortgage and make Josie happy. He 
wiped tears from his eyes in the third 
act when Josie was turned out of doors; 
and when the fourth left her, a happy 
bride, hand-in-hand with her farmer 
lover, he could have wept again for joy 

Cyrus Morgan went out into the day- 
light feeling as if he had awakened from 
a dream. At the outer door he came upor 
Mrs. Hiram and Deborah. Deborah’s 
face was stained with tears and she 
caught his hand. 

“Oh, pa, wasn’t it splendid—wasn’t our 
girl Josie splendid? I’m so proud of her. 
Oh, I was bound to hear her. I was afraid 
you’d be mad, so I didn’t let on, and when 
I saw you in the seat down there I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. Oh, I’ve just 
been crying the whole time. Wasn’t it 
splendid? Wasn’t our girl Josie splen- 
did?” 

The crowd around looked at the old 
pair with amused, indulgent curiosity, but 
they were quite oblivious to their sur- 
roundings, even to Mrs. Hiram’s anxiety 
to decoy them away. Cyrus Morgan 
cleared his throat and said: 

“It was great, mother—great! She 
took the shine off the other play-actors all 
right. I knew that Gazette man didn’t 
know what he was talking of. Mother, 
let’s go and see Josie right off. She’s stop 
ping with her aunt at the King Edward 
I saw it in the paper this morning. I’m 
going to tell her she was right and we were 
wrong. Josie’s beat them all and I’m go- 
ing to tell her so.” 

















‘Naught can be more sweetly fragrant, 
June can bring no fairer boon, 

Dew-drenched in the early dawning, 
Sun-steeped in the rays of noon. 


LOCUST BLOSSOMS 


Honey-laden locust blossoms, 
Drooping under midnight moon, 
‘Neath thy creamy, bursting petals, 
Hang the bees in quiet swoon. 


Honey-laden locust blossoms 

Drooping under sun of noon, 
Linger long to scatter sweetness 

June hath brought her fairest boon. 


Tossing idly on the breezes, 
All thy fringes rise and fall, 
Idly swaying to the music 
Of the robin redbreast’s call 


Rosy lights of morning flushing 
Into gold thy creamy white, 
Wake to life the busy workers 
Dozing through the summer night. 


-~Lilhan B. Whiting. 














Saving Lives on Wholesale Plan 
How Toronto Has Been Made the 


Healthiest of Large Cities 


By K. M. YORKE 


y HY ao twenty one peopl out of 

W every thousand die each year in 
Dublin while only eleven pet 

ne nd die in Toronto? 

Why is the mortality rate getting 


er in some cities and larger in 


It may be answered that many things 

t climatic condi- 
ons the comparative wealth or poverty 
cities, racial differences, the spread of 


o consideratior 


epidemics—but all these reasons do not 
rovide a comprehensive explanation. 
The answer is found in the application 
scientifie principles to the civic regula- 
tions of public health. Where proper safe- 
rnards are applied, backed up by efficient 
rganization for enforcement, a dwindling 
ort: lity rate is the inevitable result. All 
arge cities have more or less well o1 
vanized health departments. Some are 
more advanced and thorough than others. 
Into the improvement of civic health 
nethods has gone the best work of medi 
men and scientists; and the results 
ve been of deepest interest. As Toronto 
achieved the lowest death rate of any 
in the world with a population of 
r 350,000, the methods of the health de- 
rtment of that city may perhaps he 
epted as representative of the most ad- 
inced thought in the fighting of the 
impant evils that afflict densely popu 
ted communities. 
Toronto’s man of figures 


+ 


ecently announced that the 


Queen City’s annual death 
te for the year 1914 had 
een 11.02 for every thousand 


populatior Milwaukee is 
he next city on the 
American continent in 
ace of physical 
well-being with a mor 
ality rate of 12.01 pel 
population. 
(Applied to the city of 
nto the Milwaukee 

4 ality would 

ve meant that 450 ad 


have been lost during 
the year. That is Ul 
significance of Toror 
to’s decimal fraction it 
idvance. Toronto saves 
hose 450 lives 

Away south in Los 
Angeles, whither for- 
tune’s favorites have 
een Wont to wend their 
Way in search of health, 


P festing he 
he rate 1s 12.08. That re ntint 


of New York is 13.04: out in the 
that of Chicago, 14.09. 
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Toronto’s health pre-eminence is man 
tained in comparison with the large cities 
of Great Britain. The mortality rate of 
London is 14.04; Leeds, 15.01; Edinburgh, 
15.04; Manchester, 17.01; Belfast, 19.02; 
Liverpool, 19.16, and Dublin, 21.02. 

And to show that this leading “place 1 
the sun” of physical well-being is no mere 
matter of chance in regard to Ontario’s 
capital, nor to be attributed to microbic 
vagaries which lighten the toll taken one 
year only to pile up additional retributior 
the next, it may be stated, first, that To 
ronto in 1913 also stood at the top of the 
health roll of hono . and, secor d, that she 
has for the past four years shown a 
steady decrease both in her general and 
special mortality rate. Toronto has a 
method. It is no freak of fortune that th 
rate has been reduced in this persistent 
manner. There is every assurance that a 
continued improvement will be shown in 
the future. 

It was not always so. In 1904 Toronto 
lost lives at the rate of sixteen per thou- 
sand and for the next six years the count 
was somewhat over or under fourteen. 
The reduction to the rate of 1914 means 
an annual saving to the city of nearly 
2,000 lives. 

Evidently there was a turning point in 
Toronto’s health career. Something hap- 
pened. For some reason the figures faced 
about and, instead of 
climbing up, began to 
climb down. The story 
of how Toronto did it, 
is the story of an awak- 
ening, a man and sev- 
eral years of varied and 
strenuous activity. 

As to the awakening, 
that they tell us was in 
the municipal air all 
over the continent of 
North America. New 
light had broken on the 
subject of keeping peo- 
ple well by the cityful or 
townful. New machin- 
ery to prevent people 

om being ill was com- 
ing into use from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 
A new idea of health 
and health work had 
taken shape, a more eco- 
nomic and democratic 
and twentieth century 
idea. 

For one thing, health 
k. Inspectors work was becoming the 

the look conserving of the human 
— . cee asset. The loss in actual 
* cash to the country in 


low impure 
nilk is treat 
ed by th: 
ealth auth 


rities 
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the dropping out of the ranks through 
illness or death of hundreds annually who 
had made little or no return to the com- 
munity for the outlay on their upbringing 
and education was beginning to come 
home to authorities. Great Britain and 
the United States made some startling 
calculations. The State of Illinois com- 
puted five or six years ago that they for- 
feited annually, through educating chil 
dren who died from tuberculosis alone be- 
fore reaching working age, some $1,200,- 
000. It is estimated that the preventable 
deaths in the entire United States, from 
all causes, mean an annual loss to the 


country of $1,070,000,000. 


Toronto was in line for the advance in 
physical well-being. She was anxious to 
make her public utilities wholesome and 
pure; and was open-minded to new meth- 
ods. Already, when but very few cities 
were experimenting with chlorine for the 
destruction of bacteria in the water sup- 
ply, Toronto was chlorinating. Then she 
received an impetus. That impetus was 
the man. In the latter part of 1910 Dr. 
Charles J. Hastings was appointed as 
Medical Health Officer of the city. 

In the new officer the public health 
awakening found a man who was already 
awake. “It seems,” he said, chatting in 
his office at the City Hall, “as if we were 
now only at the dawn of the health age, 
when people are waking up to the fact 
that every nation has been spending mil- 
lions on the cure and the attempt to cure 
diseases that should never have occurred 
with proper administrative and preven- 
tive measures.” 

“With a well organized Department of 
Public Health,’—so runs the legend on 
the cover of the little monthly report 
issued concerning the Toronto Depart- 
ment’s activities—‘a municipality may 
have as much health as it is willing to pay 
for.” 

Frequently Dr. Hastings takes occasion 
in this monthly pamphlet for brief dis- 
cussions of current health topics and in 
these pithy forewords is to be seen how 
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liberal and far-reaching is his conception 
of public health. In one of these he de- 
fines the function of a department of pub- 
lic health as being “to safeguard the 
health of the people living in the com- 
munity over which it has jurisdiction” 

a definition significantly broad and elastic 
as will be seen. He speaks of “the signifi- 
cance of finding that so frequently pove 
ty, crime, ignorance and disease are it 

separably linked together, so that the 
social diagnosis is sometimes even more 
important than the medical.” Agai 

“Public health work is so intimately 
linked up with social work as to be prac- 
tically inseparable; education is the 
means by which probably nine-tenths of 
the permanent, efficient public health 
work is accomplished.” 

When with the direct method of diag 
nosis is joined an equally direct method 
of action, results are to be looked for. 
And it was not long before there began to 
be a change it 
the _ powerful 
combination of 
vexed problems 
that confronted 
Toronto in 1910. 

There was the 
drinking wate 
No mere citize) 
could have told 
just why Toron- 
to tap water was 
“bad,” but that 
did not affect the 
well-rooted con- 
viction that it 
was so, which 
was furthe. 
strengthened at 
intervals by a1 
officially i n- 
spired shriek 
from the local 
press of “Boil 
the Water!” 

The _ experts 
tell us that the 
water supply is 
the main key to 
the typhoid situ- 
ation and it 
could not be 
overlooked that, 
while Toronto 
“boiled” obedi- 
ently many citi- 
zens still were 
caught. 

In the year 
1910 Toronto ,,,., 
lost through ty- 4 well-baby 
phoid fever at Run fer the 
the rate of 40.8 raising ind keeping up 
per hundred _ of the city’s baby - litt 
thousand of its 
population. Compared with the latest 
count of 7.7 this would mean a loss of 
165 more lives during the twelve months 
from this disease alone. 

The milk supply coming into the city 
of Toronto some years ago was _ pro- 
nounced by the authorities to reach the 
lowest degree of depravity in the prov- 
ince. With this read the fact that infant 
mortality mounted steadily every year as 
the city increased in size. 

Population was pouring into the coun- 
try. Canada was enjoying the high tide of 
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the “boom.” Her cities were expanding 
like mushrooms, aggravating the peren- 
nial overcrowding problem and “slum” 
tendencies. It was a good time for To 
ronto to wake up. 


THE FIGHT FOR PURE WATER. 


The City Hall was working on the 
water problem. In 1915 practically every 
large city chlorinates its water supply. 
But in 1910 Toronto was amongst the first 
to do so. Chlorinating polluted water, 
however, was not satisfactory to the de 
partment. They determined to go farther 
back and eliminate if possible the source 
of pollution. 

Why was Toronto water bad? Why, 
when the city sewage was consigned to 
the Bay on one side of “The Island” and 
the intake pipe of the water supply 
stretched away out 2,000 feet from the 
shore on the lake side of the Island, did 
sewage bacteria still make deadly the city 





water? Whence came that sewage? Was 
it possible to eliminate it from the waters 
of Lake Ontario? 

In a guarded tower of the City Hall in 
Toronto, in an atmosphere of test tubes 
and blue flames, a group of young men 
with academic letters after their names 
work day after day testing the purity of 
what Toronto eats and drinks. These 
young men set to work to study the lake 
currents in the vicinity of Toronto. And 
what they found was that, so far as the 

wage bacteria was concerned, the sole 
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guilty party was Toronto herself. The 
currents refused to incriminate Hamilton 
or the Niagara River or the lakeshore 
towns or the steamship traffic. The tale 
they told was that the west wind drove 
the sewage polluted Bay waters out into 
the lake through the Eastern Gap, to be 
carried by the next east wind current 
back along the lake side of the Island and 
directly across the mouth of the intake 
pipe 

The somewhat medieval treatment ot 
age problem was the hitch of th 
water problem 


the sew 


\ radical change has now been made it 
the disposal of sewage in Toronto. Ir 
tead of discharging it untreated at vari 
ous points along the bay and lake front, 

Was arranged to collect it and deal with 

before it reached the lake. It was de 
cided to chlorinate the body of sewage it 
self, some fifty million gallons per day 
This is now done, and after sedimenta 
tion (in Watsor 
tanks) the re 
eas | ilting volume 
Re Sa a discharged ir 
to the lake. 

By this simple 
expedien t of 
chlorinating it 


* 


own sewage, the 
city of Toronto 
at one sweep rid 
its water supply 
of 95 per cent. of 
the disease-pro 
ducing bacteria 
found therein. 

Meantime pro 
vision was being 
made as well for 
filtering the 
water. 

“The general 
protectior of the 
water supply,” 
remarked Dr. 
Adams, the act 
ing head of the 
city laboratories, 
‘is filtration 
The attitude of 
anitarians to 
chlorine is that 
t is an emer 
gency measure 
The probable 
thing in the fu 
ture will be fil 
tration plus 
hlorination.” 

Early in 1912 
M y the city’s new 


sutdoor 











i , ” ae | 
aie deinen slow sand”’ fil- 
r peop 


weak lungs are tration plant 
nS Uh 'SURSNED. came into opera 
tion. Its capa 
city, however, is only 32,000,000 gallons 
per day. That is far below Toronto’s 
requirements, and there is at present un 
der construction a second filter of a new 
and better type—a “mechanical filter,” 
the technical people at the laboratories 
call it—which will have an additional 
capacity of 65,000,000 gallons per day 
This will fully provide for the entire city 
supply, it is expected, both at present and 
for some years to come. It is hoped the 
new plant may be ready this fall. 
No chances are taken. The entire water 
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supply both filtered and unfiltered, is 
chlorinated and a system of continuous 
inspection is in use. Every four hours of 
the day samples of the water being sup- 
plied at that moment to the citizens are 
tested in the laboratories. During 1914 
the city water was examined 903 times. 
Signs of dangerous pollution were dis- 
covered only once-—“the best record the 
city has ever had.” 

Observe now the course of the typhoid 
figures. In 1910 the number of deaths 
from typhoid fever in Toronto per 100,000 
of the population was 40.8. In 1911 after 
the introduction of chlorination that 
figure was cut in two, the mortality being 
20.0 for the same proportion of the popu- 
lation. In 1912 this was reduced to 12.1, 
in 1913 to 10.4 and in 1914 to 7.7. 

They tell us, those who are producing 
these remarkable results in life saving, 
that close study of the circumstances sur- 
rounding Toronto typhoid patients re- 
duces still further this already low rate 
to nearly 4.2. Not all of the 7.7 are To- 
ronto cases. A number of them contracted 
the disease outside the city and do not 
really belong to it. Typhoid fever is be- 
coming almost a_ negligible factor in 
Toronto. 

The figures for diphtheria and scarlet 
fever are almost as startling, the rate of 
the former being reduced to less than half, 
that of the latter to a quarter what it 
was in 1910. 

A GREAT CITY’S MILK SUPPLY. 

“Water and milk,” says Dr. Hastings in 
one of the monthly reports, “constitute 
the channels through which disease-pro- 
ducing organisms most frequently gain 
access to the humar body.” 

Typhoid scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, septic sore throat and tuberculosis 
are a few of the abuses of confidence to 
which humanity has been treated by the 
milkman. It is estimated that at least 25 
per cent. of the tuberculous children un- 
der five years of age have been infected 
by milk. 

In attacking the 


feve) " 


practically uncon- 





trolled milk supply of the city of Toronto, 
the Health Department found that by 
simply putting in operation a competent 
system of inspection a vast improvement 
could at once be obtained. The mere know- 
ledge that there was a “chiel’ amang them 
taking notes” set up an astonishing ac- 
tivity amongst the milk dealers. So far 
as the watering and skimming was con- 
cerned, the biggest improvement took 
place in the first two months that the in- 
spectors were at work. 

The Health Department reckons that 
during the first year of the milk inspec- 
tion over one-quarter million dollars was 
saved to the citizens by the elimination of 
watered milk. In 1915 there is practically 
no watered milk sold in Toronto. 

When the inspection started, it was 
found that 60 per cent. of the milk 
samples taken were adulterated, but with- 
out undue pressure from the inspectors 


they improved steadily. Preservatives 


disappeared easily. Since 1912 only 
one man, a retail dairyman, has been 
found making use of these. 

In June, 1911, after three years’ 
work on the Toronto milk supply, 
pasteurization of the entire city supply 
of milk and cream was made com- 
pulsory. Pasteurization is, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Hastings, the only means by 
which milk that does not come from 
tuberculin-tested cows can be made 
safe. A very large proportion of dairy- 
men, however, were already volun- 
tarily pasteurizing. All milk that is 
dirty is condemned for that 
alone. It is not even allowed to be 
pasteurized. 

The milk campaign was one of the 
very first pieces of work undertaken 
by the Department of Public Health 
after the appointment of Dr. Hastings 
as Medical Health Officer. Arrange- 
ments made to supervise the milk at 
every point. 


reason 


Inspectors were appoint- 
ed both for the retail business machin- 
ery of the city and the machinery of 
production on the farms. In_ the 
early morning as the milk carts go 

their rounds delivering the day’s supplies 
to the city’s families an inspector is al- 
ready at large taking samples from the 
carts. A free lance inspector drops at 
random into pasteurizing plants, milk 
houses, etc., supervising cleanliness, gen- 
eral fitness of machinery, etc. Four in- 
spectors go through the province regulat- 
ing dairy herds, stables, etc. The system 
is developing in detail as new needs and 
new light appear. 

There are still dragons in the path. 
Transportation tends to frustrate much 
of the good work done. The milk is not 
yet adequately iced on the trains. Some- 
times it stands on sidings in the sun for 
an hour or two waiting for trains. The 
fact that there are no milk trains on Sun- 
day makes fresh milk for one day in the 
week an impossibility. 


Continued on Page 93. 





A “rear” in Toronto In such spots 
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SYNOPSIS.—Donald Fenton, a young Canadian, was 
travelling in Europe when the war broke out. He was enjoy- 
ing the luxury of unlimited means, and the transition, from 


joz the capital. Tronia is bound to be drawn 
into the war and rival factions are fighting 
to direct her course, Fenton goes to a royal 
ball and meets Princess Olga, daughter of 
Prince Peter, leader of the faction fighting 
to enlist Ironia with the allies. He happens 
to overhear the assassination of Prince Peter 
planned at a meeting of the Society of 
Crossed Swords, which has been formed in 
the interests of an Austro-Germanic alliance. 
His presence is discovered and he narrowly 
escapes being shot. He meets Miridoff, the 
leader of the society, in the ballroom and 
finds that he is a marked man. Fenton can- 
not find either Peter or Varden and so tells 
his story to Princess Olga. On the way home 
from the ball Fenton is fired at but escapes Princess Olga 





cate 


hero, 





bY King Alerander as the future husband 
of Princess Olga, calls upon her to communi 
the King’s wishes and meets with a 
rebuff. 


> . } > 
o Russia and is given a great re ception, 
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Next morning, Miridoff, who has been chosen | 
| 

| 

| 
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| 

stage-managed by Fenton. 
} 

| 


demonstration at nigh t, Fenton goes to the 


news, 


Anna. 





representatives of the Allies where plans are discussed for 
lronia’s entry into 


the war. The Russian envoy s¢ rves 


| 
unhurt. He accompanies Varden to a secret meeting of 
| 

| 
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the position of newspaper reporter and real estate salesman notice that Ironia must act quickly if she desires to win 
in Montreal to a millionaire touring the Continent, was still back her two provinces now held by Austria. After the 
} novel. When the war broke out he was in Austria and had meeting, Fenton is introduced to Anna Petrowa, a famous 
to cross the line into Russia. Returning to enlist, he finds it dancer, who is in Se rajoz as a Russian secret service agent. 
necessary to travel through the Balkans and in Ironia calls An aitempt is made to assassinate Peter as he leaves the i] 
on his old friend, Percival Varden, who has married the meeting. Fenton and Varden succeed in saving Peter’s life. 
Baroness Draschol and settled down in Sera- 
| 


That day General Pau, the French 
passes through Serajoz on his way 


During — the 


Continental Hotel to which he has been sum- 
moned by a mysterious note and meets Mlle. 


Petrowa, who has learned important secrets. 


Before she has time to communicate the 


lieutenant of Miridoff’s who is in love with 


There is a disagreement and Nevi- 


lof challe nges the Canadian to a duel. 


i] 
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they are interrupted by Neviloff, a 
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The Last Ally: 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Night of Riots 


ENTON had recognized the possi- 

bilities of a popular demonstration 

for General Pau; but if he had 
known how far public feeling would be 
aroused, he undoubtedly would have hesi- 
tated before suggesting that capital be 
made out of the timely visit of the French 
hero. As things turned out the appear- 
ance of the grey-haired general on the 
Lodz set in motion such waves of racial 
enthusiasm and warlike frenzy that Sera- 
joz experienced one of the wildest days 
and maddest nights in all its wild and 
mad history. 

The terms of the duel had been settled 
between the sadly perturbed Varden and 
a saturnine officer who called on behalf 
of the aggrieved Neviloff, and the former 
sat with his principal in a balcony that 
overlooked the seething, turbulent Lodz. 
It was after eleven o’clock but the crowds 
were not thinning out any and the tumult 
seemed to be increasing in violence all the 
time. After half an hour’s earnest argu- 
ment Varden had given up hope of per- 
suading the Canadian to depart the capi- 
tal before he fell a victim to the skill of 
Neviloff; and now sat eyeing, glumly, the 
animated scene below. Suddenly, above 
the noise of the mobs, came the electrify- 
ing crackle of musketry. First there were 
a few sharp explosions then gradually the 
firing settled down into the sustained din 
of a steady fusillade. 

“That means trouble!” ejaculated Var- 
den. “Don, we’ve let hell loose in the old 
town to-night. The guards must be firing 
on the people down around the Royal 
Palace, judging from the sound.” 

Moved by a common impulse the two 


men rose. Varden brought out heavy caps 
and cloaks; so that they emerged into 
the street effectually disguised. 

“Lead on, right into the thick of it, 
admonished Fenton. “I’m afraid we’ve 
missed something!” 

They had. When they reached the 
square in front of the royal palace, they 
found it jammed with excited humanity, 
except for a significant radius around the 
entrance. Drawn up across the imposing 
gates was a double file of soldiers. 


” 


“The guards fired on the mob. A couple 
have been killed!” exclaimed Varden, who 
had picked up the information from the 
excited shouts of those around them. “The 
fat’s in the fire Don! If Alexander holds 
out much longer, they’ll burn the palace 
to the ground.” 

In the surging mob, the pair were‘soon 
separated, Varden being borne off bodily 
in a panicky rush of the people to avoid 
a threatened charge by the soldiers. Loth 
to return home while the excitement ran 
so high, Fenton drifted along with the 
crowd. He witnessed a demonstration in 
the course of which every window in the 
Austrian embassy was smashed. He saw 
Turkish shops and Austrian restaurants 
raided. Street fights became a mere in- 
cident. The clamorous cry for war was 
heard on every hand, coupled with exe- 
crations of King Alexander. On one pub- 
lic square the stubborn sovereign of 
Tronia was burned in effigy. 

About one o’clock, Fenton found him- 
self in a small Greek restaurant on one of 
the narrow mercantile streets that run 
off the Duntsig. He was hungry enough to 
overlook the uninviting appearance of the 
place and the decidedly rough-looking crew 
who crowded about the tables. He shared 
one table with a picturesque old foreigner 
with a battered, time-worn countenance 
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and apparel that bespoke either poverty 
or utter disregard for appearance. Fen- 
ton stared at the grimy menu card, 
printed in Ironian, that a tatterdemalion 
waiter with truly villainous whiskers pre- 
sented, and pecinted to one of the items 
haphazard. Luck was not with him, his 
selection proving to be a sallow omelette 
of uncertain composition but positive 
odor. One look at the steaming mess and 
Fenton’s appetite took wings. He pushed 
the plate to one side. 

“Monsieur, has not learned to appre- 
ciate native cookery,” said the foreigner, 
glancing up and speaking in excellent 
French. ‘Monsieur perhaps’ speaks 
French?” 

“He does,” replied Fenton. “And de- 
cidedly he does not appreciate native 
cooking. If Ironia goes to war, why 
shouldn’t they wage a war of extermina- 
tion by dropping home-made omelets on 
the enemy from airships?” 

“For ten years I have been an exile 
from my beloved France!” sighed the old 
man. “It has been hard, monsieur, very 
hard. But the hardest part has been to 
subsist on the reeking, nauseous stuff 
that these Tronians call food. But time 
To-day 
I, Francois Dubois, with a palate that 
once was educated to the highest Parisia 


can work any miracle, monsieur. 


standard, can eat even the omelet of ar 
Ironian cook and—forgive the blasphemy, 
monsieur—call it good!” 

Fenton twisted his chair around so that 
he could regard his table companion more 
closely. The old Frenchman had a care- 
lined face from which a pair of black eyes 
looked out with a virility strangely at 
variance with the lifeless grey of the 
mask in which they were set. His nose 
was so protuberant that he could have 
played Cyrano without make-up. 





“How do you happen to be living ir 
Fenton asked curiously. 

“It’s a long story and would weary 
monsieur’s patience in the telling,” replied 
the old man. “In a word, I came here with 


; mip he 
Serajoz? 


a company of strolling players—I was ar 


actor and a musician, monsieur. Ironia 
was in a bad way ten years ago. A revo- 

tion threatened, war with Turkey was 
fenred, the Government was nearly bank 


upt. We 


so little money that ou 





‘company disbanded in Serajoz and here 
has Francois Dubois remained ever since, 
picking up meagre living by teaching 
music to such pupils as he has been able 


find. The thought that some day I 
would save enough to return to France 


has kept life in this useless old bod 


a\, 


monsieur. But that hope is now almost 


pani 

‘You know Ironia well then?” sug 
gested Fenton. “*Tell me, what is the real 
sentiment of the people? Is this all froth 
or do they really want war?” 

“The people of Ironia want war!” said 
the old man, soberly. “Listen to me, mon 
sieur, for I know of what I speak. They 
are a deep lot these Ironians, deeper than 
most people think—fiery in love, implac- 
able in hate, consistent in gratitude, eter- 
nal in revenge, deep, deep. They hate the 
Turk and the Austrian. They want to 
win back the lost provinces and would 
rather win them back by fighting for 
them. The smoke of battle is incense in the 
nostrils of the Ironian.” 

The old man wagged his forefinger 
portentously at Fenton. 

“Tf there is one man in Ironia blinder 
than all others it is King Alexander,” he 
went on. “I, Francois Dubois, who knows, 
say so. Monsieur, I feel in the prophetic 
vein to-night and I am telling you this: 
That Alexander will not give in to the 
people. He is a stiff-necked man, this 
Alexander, and he believes in the divine 
right of kings. His pledged word as a 
Hohenzollern is more to him than the 
welfare of the country over which he 
rules. He will not budge one inch. mon- 
sieur, and [I see the day not far distant 
when, as first step to making the war 
they have willed, Ironians will take from 
Alexander his crown. No king can balk 
the will of a nation to-day—not even a na- 
tion in the Balkans!” 

“You really think it could happen?” 
asked Fenton, a little incredulous. “If 
they did depose Alexander, who would 
succeed him?” 

“The Prince Peter, perhaps,” replied 
the old actor. “Or, more likely. still, 
Ironia would become a republic like my 
own dear France! Ah, monsieur, it would 
almost reconcile me to dying in this cou 
try if I knew that the freedom of France 
had at last reached Ironia!” 

“A republic!” ejaculated Fenton, bright 
visions flitting before him, coniured up 
by the old man’s words. A republic meant 
the breakir ha dow? of social barrie) 5. the 
ibolition of royal families—and, ther 
fore, of royal marriages. But then he ne 
eived the absolute futility of the ea, 
What did it matter to him whethe~ Ironia 


became a republic or not? That morni 





ing 
he was due to offe; himself as a target to 
Neviloff; and the outcome did not seen 
all uncertain. Imost unconsciously. he 


started to talk to his companion, telling 
him of the impending due}, 


if 
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“It is not uncommon for visitors to be- 
come embroiled with native officers, mon- 
sieur,” said the old man. “Many a duel 
has been fought on grounds that smacked 
The upper-class 
Ironian, monsieur, is a cut-throat, a thief, 
with the manners of a gentleman but the 
instincts of a pirate. But—,” and he 
shrugged his shoulders, “I would not feat 


strongly of robbery. 


the outcome. I know my Ironian well. He 
is devilish handy with the sword but a 
poor shot, monsieur, an atrocious bad 


shot. Have courage, you are more 1ikely to 


wing him yourself. And in any case, the 
duel—it has not often the fatal endi 
Look at me, monsieur. In my day four 


duels have I fought—and at xty-two I 
live to teach music in the gu 0 
Europe 

Conside ably comforted DY the old 
man’s words, Fenton took down his ad 


dress on a ecard and left, promising to 


look M. Dubois up on the first opportunity. 


At dawn the Canadian accompanied 
Varden to a misty, silent field on the out- 
skirts of the city, there to wait for Nevi- 
loff and his friends. They waited long 
past the appointed hour until Varden, who 
had come in a mood of almost despairing 
protest, began to take cheer. 

“Something’s gone wrong,” he said, fin- 
ally. ‘“‘Neviloff would not funk it, of 
course. This sort of thing is all in the 
day’s work to Neviloff. But a hitch has 
occurred somewhere.” 

As he finished an officer came across the 
field toward them. He saluted and spoke 
in Ironian to Varden. 

“Saved, Don!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Once again, have you managed to evade 
the consequences of your rash conduct. 
Neviloff can’t keep the appointment. The 
riots last night became so bad that the 
troops in the city have been ordered to re- 
main under arms and the gallant lieuten- 
ant will be chained to duty until the situ- 
ation becomes less acute. In the mean- 
time his slighted honor must go without 
redress. He sends most profuse apologies 

for not being able to kill you this morn- 
ing. Come on, Don, I feel as though I 
could enjoy a good breakfast now.” 


CHAPTER X. 
Fate & Co. 


HE particular department of the 

well-known firm of Fate & Co., to 
which had been deputed the difficult task 
of weaving a train of circumstances that 
would plunge a nation into war, had been 
working overtime during the forty or so 
hours that Donald Fenton had been it 
Serajoz. The web was being surely and 
unerringly spun, and already certain 
skeins, that represented human lives, had 
been closely interwoven. Three lives, in- 
dexed in the ledgers of Fate perhaps, by 
soul numbers, but distinguished from 
other mortals on earth by the titles of 
Donald Fenton, the Grand Duke Miridoff, 
and Olga of Ironia, were so hopelessly 
tangled, it was apparent that in the un- 
raveling process one or more might be 
snapped off. Peering at what was ahead, 
the grim official saw two men stand face 
to face with the world-old issue to be set- 
tled between them, at the same time that 
angry mobs stormed palace walls for a 
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cause that a stubborn king had forsworn. 
And with this objective in view, the 
minion of Fate first prompted a prudent 
thought to take possession of the mind of 
Prince Peter that morning, and then saw 
to it that a whisper of a restaurant braw! 


and a duei, impending or already fought, 
reached the ears of the Princess Olga. 
Acting on the first, Prince Peter decided 
that in its upset condition, Serajoz was 
no place for his daughter, and notified he ! 
iat he had decided she must go to his 
sunty estate at Kail Baleski until ! 
time as the trouble blew over; and acting 


| 
“| 


on the second, Olga hurriedly summo: 
her carriage, ar d set out for a house 01 
the Lodz where resided her very great 
confidante, the Baroness Draschol. Not 
content with this, the untiring tangler of 
human skeins prompted a certain litt 
person of exceptional personal charm and 
international antecedents, to don the gart 
of a peasant woman, muffling her face in a 
hood, al a to set off oO} foot by sundry ul 
frequented streets and alleys for the same 
residence in the Lodz. 

When he had seen that the Princess 
entered by the front portal at the very 
moment that the pseudo-peasant knocked 
at a rear entrance, and had furthermore 
satisfied himself that Donald Fenton had 
risen from the breakfast table, and 
strolled aimlessly into the library, there 
to wait for his host who had been called 
away, the official of Fate was content to 
sit back and let events take their course, 
confident that now his human puppets 
could not deviate from the lines he had 
laid down for them. 

Baroness Draschol received her royal 
friend in her own sitting-room, which was 
just across the hall from the library. 
There they chatted for some time, Olga 
soon gleaning such information with 
reference to the postponed duel as the 
prudent Varden had seen fit to trust to 
his wife. In the meantime the peasant 
woman, who had asked at the rear door 
first for Mr. Varden, and then for Mr. 
Fenten, and had been admitted only after 
the transfer of a gold coin, had been es- 
corted to the library where she removed 
the heavy hood, revealing the altogether 
pleasing features of Anna Petrowa. 

Fenton, who was becoming inured to 
surprises of all descriptions, accepted this 
transformation with equanimity. 

“Good morning, mademoiselle,” he said. 
ensconcing her in a comfortable chair 
with a degree of solicitude, “I am de- 
lighted to see you, but not surprised. 
Nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened for half an hour or so. I felt 
that the inactivity wouldn’t keep up much 
longer.” 

“T am so more than glad that monsieur 
has come to no harm,” said the dancer, 
quite earnestly. “I see it all now. It was 
a plot to trap you—and I an innocent part 
playing in it. But monsieur, I see, does 
not think of me as the double traitor.” 

She placed a finger on her lips to enjoin 
silence, and then, tip-toeing over beside 
him whispered: 

“T had not time before we were inter- 
rupted to tell the big news that I have 
learned. And thus have I risked all by 
coming here so in the broad daylight. It 
is this. Many of the army officers are 
with our cunning Miridoff, and a plot is 
spreading to force Ironia into war against 
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almost unconsciously into Fenton's a 
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nd looked up into his face. Neither of them heard the soft swish of a 
skirt in the hall. 





Russia by the same means that they used 
with Turkey. A body of Ironian troops, 
acting without official orders, will cross 
the line to Russia and burn a village or 
so. The Russians, of course, they re- 
taliate; and then war is certain to follow. 
It is all arranged, monsieur. Where or 
when I do not know. Word, I beseech, 
must be taken at once to his Highness.” 

Kenton sprang up and paced the floor 
excitedly. “Of course, it is exactly what 
they would do,” he exclaimed. “Last night 
has shewn them that they cannot win by 
fair means. Varden is out, mademoiselle, 
but will be back in a very few minutes. 
Word shall be taken to Prince Peter as 
soon as he returns.” 

In the course of a minute or so, Fen- 
ton’s thoughts, occupied with the import 
ant information that she had brought, 
turned to the consideration of how so vital 
a piece of news had been obtained. He 
stood in front of his intrepid companion 
and regarded her with a stimulated inter- 
est and quite frank admiration. 

“T can’t understand it at all,” he said. 
‘Try as I may, I can’t really associate you 
with plots and counter plots and secret 
meetings, and associations with all the 
rag-tag and bob-tail of Balkan intrigue. 
You simply don’t fit into the picture. You 
are so fair, so young, so—well, so com- 
pletely feminine, that I can’t see how you 
succeed in work that belongs to the 
rougher sphere of man!” 

“You are mistaken, Mistaire Fenton,” 
she protested, “and your mistake is so 
thoroughly masculine! It should not be 
difficult for a woman to do the work I am 
doing. It is the work a woman can do 
best; it is subtle, it requires keen observa- 
tion of the little things that indicate mood 
and temperament, it means that always 
the right word must be used, it needs some 
personal charm, monsieur, and a thorough 
knowledge of how to exploit it. Women— 
and women only—can be depended upon 
for the more delicate missions of secret 
service. It is 
man — direct, 
blundering, out- 
spoken man, 
who thinks judg- 
ment better than 
intuition -—— who 
does not fit into 1 
the picture.” 

“You put it so 
well that I am 
almost con- 
vinced,” smiled 
Fenton. “Still, I 
don’t like to 
think of you 
having to asso 
ciate with the 
likes of Miridoff 
and his murder 
crew. There are 
two spheres i 
which I like to 
} 


icture you or 
the stage earn 
ing the plaudits 
of the world 
and in a cozy 
chair on the 
hearth of some 
lucky man’s 
home.” 
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“You are quite hopeless, men ami,” she 
sighed. “Your viewpoint—it is so mas- 
culine—so one-sided. Man regards woman 
in but two ways—he wants to possess her 
and to show her off. If she feels that she 
must achieve more than man’s fatuous 
approval, he frowns, objects, bullies, even 
uses force to stop her. Is it not so?” 

“It is clear that you have traveled over- 
much in America,” said Fenton, with a 
laugh. “Are such ideas common among 
the women of your own country?” 

“Advanced thought, it is found every- 
where,”” she replied. The conversation 
was becoming too abstruse for her scanty 
English, and she abruptly changed to 
I-rench, where she was more at home. “In 
your America the positions have been re- 
versed. There it is the woman who has 
the complete freedom, and the man who is 
tied. The American—he is too easy. He 
has but two functions left to him—busi- 
ness and the support of his women folk.” 

“Mademoiselle is a philosopher, I see, 
as well as so many other things,” said 
I’enton, not a little puzzled at the change 
that had come over her. From a dainty 
little person, full of coquettish wiles and 

idelong glances, she had suddenly become 
a serious woman, full of the holy fire of 
earnest purpose and_ determination. 
Genuinely interested, he asked: “Tell me, 
mademoiselle, do you really like this life? 
Can you enjoy it, with all its dangers, its 
insincerities, its cruelties?” 

For a moment she did not answer. Her 
glance wandered to a window and fixed it- 
self on outer space, while a smile that was 
both brave and wistful played at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

“Yes, I like it, mon ami,” she said. “It 
is hard, it robs one of treasured illusions, 
it takes the silver finish off life and shows 
the brass beneath. A woman who plays 
the Great Game misses much that women 
are supposed to want—and do want. It 
may be that these things will be missed 
from my life, but—I will not regret them! 





This life means that I am standing alone, 
fighting against things, combating cir- 
cumstances, and shaping them to my own 
ends, trying to grasp from an unwilling 
hand the fruit success!” 

“You are right,” said Fenton emphati- 
cally. “It is the fight for achievement that 
makes things worth while. It is seldom 
though that a woman comes to a realiza- 
tion of so virile a philosophy of life. There 
I go again,” he said with a laugh. “My 
purely masculine judgment of women! 
Sut tell me of your experiences. I am sure 
you must have things to tell which would 
be of great interest. You have seen much 
of this sort of thing—this—what our 
statesmen call diplomacy.” 

Anna was nothing loth. In her inimi- 
tably pretty way she told of her life from 
the time when she first joined the Russian 
Imperial ballet, relating incidents in her 
struggles as a dancer, but more of her life 
as an agent of the secret service. She told 
of a certain affair at Monte Carlo when 
documents had to be abstracted from a 
personage of royal rank; of the theft and 
recovery of important naval plans which 
had been the key to a significant and 
tense international crisis. Fenton listened 
to her with an interest that was all en- 
grossing, but all the time there remained 
at the back of his mind—despite her 
earlier admonition—a sense of incon- 
gruity. There was something irrecon- 
cilable with the accepted order of things in 
this dainty butterfly doing the work 
which kept nations from each other’s 
throats, or helped to precipitate them into 
conflict. 

As she talked, the aforementioned Grim 
Official stirred himself up to complete cer- 
tain complications that he had planned. 
He caused the Baroness Draschol to leave 
the Princess Olga for a moment. He im- 
pelled the latter to rise and stray into the 
hall. He then brought the dancer to her 
feet with a rather incredulous, “How I 
have talked!” while she almost unconsci- 
ously put both 
hands into Fen- 
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Neither of 
them heard the 
soft swish of a 
skirt in the hall. 
Neither of them 
knew that the 
curtains had 
parted. 

“T have been 
so interested,” 
said Fenton 
“You are really 
most wonder 
ful!” 

Then heturned 
in time to look 
,) into the rather 
startled, rather 
incredulous, 
rather angry 
eves of Princess 
Olga. It was but 
for a moment, 
then the cur- 
tains fell back 
into place and 

Continued on 
Page 8&1. 
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Gye yt ton’s and looked 
Sirsa up into his face. 








Our Mountain 


tat ee a pet 


A useful means of progress 
where the trail fails, namely up 
gravel bars of a creek 


UROPE will never be 

the same. Little Swit- 
zerland, in spite of her 
neutrality, will never be quite 
the same. It is certain that 
for many a year bookings for 
the pleasure resorts of the 
Old World will be secured 
with some misgivings. The 
experiences of the month of 
August in the year 1914 will 
not soon be effaced from the 
memories of those who were The 
unfortunate enough to be Lake \ 
overtaken by the war on the 
soil of continental Europe. 
And just as our universities are prepar- 
ing to take up the post-graduate work, 
which an insane Germany has forfeited; 
just as our factories are proceeding to 
assume the industry of a nation which 
thought to reverse the hands of the clock 
and beat ploughshares into swords, so in 
the serious business of holidaying we must 
seek at home what we are denied abroad. 
Inevitably the eyes of the tourist will 
turn to our Canadian Rockies. In place of 
going down to the sea in ships, in increas- 
ing numbers we shall go up to the moun- 
tains in Pullmans. And those who have 
once learned to love the mountains will 
find it more and more difficult to resist 
their call when the summer sun begins to 
beat on city pavements. Recently the 
daily press informed us that a company of 
capitalists had been granted a charter to 
build a funicular railway up Cascade 
Mountain. Much as those who love nature 
undefiled may shudder at such desecra- 
tion of the mountains; much as those who 
prefer to use “the tandem that nature 
gave” them may despise such luxurious 
mountaineering, this announcement must 
be accepted with resignation and regarded 
as merely an indication that the Canadian 
mountains are coming into their own. All 
that the objector can properly urge is that 
the authorities of the National Park may 
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1911 camp of the Alpine Club of Canad: 
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ub seeks to teach its members to 


® mountains for themselves 


be permitted to ensure the preservation 
of its natural beauties. For it is in every 
way to our national advantage that all 
who so desire may be permitted to enjoy 
as much as each has eyes to see of the 
glory of our mountain heritage. 

There is no fear that the field of the 
mountaineer, or even that of the explorer, 
will be exhausted for many years to come. 
One generation has passed away since the 
late Lord Strathcona drove the last spike 
of the first line of steel to span a united 
Canada; and yet within twenty-five miles 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway 1912 was 
the first year when the secrets of the val- 
ley, the entrance of which is shown in one 
of the accompanying views, were disclosed 
to human eye. Several noble peaks in ‘lis 
vicinity are still unclimbed. 

Last summer the veteran climber and 
explorer, Professor E. W. D. Holway, who 
has to his credit almost a score of first 
ascents of peaks in the Selkirks of over 
ten thousand feet, took a trip into un- 
explored country, which he describes as 
follows: “We went up the Beaver and 
down the Duncan to the big valley run- 
ning in back of Battle Creek, packed up 
this nearly to the end, ascended twelve 
hundred feet on the north side to a mag- 
nificent hanging valley, where we found a 
fine lake as large as Louise, with a 
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The entrance to a valley until 
twenty- 





glacier coming in at the head 
and a fine glacier-hung peak 
above over ten thousand five hun- 
dred feet high. We made the as- 
cent of this. It was such a long 
climb that we sat out all night in 
returning. The end of the main 
valley has great glaciers coming 
in all around. Dr. Longstaff 
looked into this valley from the 
Prairie Hills and said it looked 
like the valleys of India.” This 
| is a description of country con- 
ver tiguous to the Canadian Pacific. 
To be sure in the absenceof trails 
it can be reached only by those 

who have some knowledge of the mou 
tains and physical endurance equal to the 
task of carrying heavy packs. If there is 
still original work to be done in the south 
within reach of a railway built in 1885, 
it may readily be surmised how great an 
amount of exploration yet remains in the 
region adjacent to the Grand Trunk Pa 
cific and Canadian Northern, in spite of 
the valuable pioneer work that has beer 
performed in this district, among others 
by Professor Coleman, Mrs. Schaeffer, 
Mr. A. L. Mumm and Mr. A. O. Wheeler. 
Even when the exploration of hundreds 
of valleys is completed in the distant 
future (for the Canadian Rockies are 
spread as wide as a dozen Alps) there will 
still remain quite enough in the way of 
unexplored routes of ascent to satisfy 
even the greedy mountaineer who weeps 
like Alexander when there are no new 
worlds to conquer. Indeed, only in a very 
few cases have the discovery of new 
routes of ascent caused the least flutter of 
excitement in our mountaineering world. 
It is easy to recall a score of unnoticed 
adventures which, if they had been per- 
formed in the Lake District or the 
3Zernese Oberland would have _ been 
heralded as noteworthy achievements. 
With us the new is so nearly universal 
that such exploits frequently fail to ob- 
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tain permanent record, to say notn- 
g of celebration. Perhaps on the 


y 


fingers of one hand might be count 


er those Canadian peaks which have 
been evel roughly napped with a 
view to showing routes of ascent, 
while for many years all the mai 


mountains of the Alp have bee 
very well and accurate y Mappe d. 
All of which goes to show that we 


are still in the heroic age of mow 
taineering, and are destined there to 
emain for many yea to come 


B' T one is naturally asked 
Ww part f - 


hether, a from the oppo: 
tunity of doing what has never bee: 
done before, the Canadian Rockies 
afford scenic and athletic attrac- 
tions at all comparable to those 
afforded by the Alps. This leads one 
to a general comparison of the two 
egicns. In two respects the Play- 
ground of Europe may appear to 
have a distinct advantage over our 
own mountain area. In the first 
place the peaks rise higher above 
sea level. Mont Blanc is some 
twenty-five hundred feet higher 
than Mt. Robson, and the average 


ee ee 


difference in altitude is perhaps 
fairly well represented Dy the difference 
hetween the giants of the two ranges. 


must be remembered, however, that t} 


disparity in height does not mean a co 


sand feet below the summit, a hut som 
torty five hundred feet above the inr 
an observatory just below the summ 
On the other hand the party which suc 
ue ssfully ascended Mt. Robson in 1915 left 
in the afternoor a camp at the altitude ( 
fifty-five hundred feet, and bivo 
acked on an outcropping of rock 

an altitude of about seven thou 

feet. The next day they ascende 
step-cutting the 
thousand feet to the summit, th« 
height of which is computed at 
thirteen thousand and sixty-eight 


with much 


feet, descending in the evening to: 
bivouac on a rocky shelf about two 
thousand feet .below the summit 
Thence they reached camp late i: 
the afternoon of the third day. A) 
other party which attempted the 
peak by the south face bivouacked 
high up on a rocky ridge, wer 
driven back by a blizzard when near 
the summit, and descended near} 
ten thousand feet to Lake Kinney 
the same afternoon. Such feats ar: 
nowhere necessary in the Alps, 
where the valleys are loftier and 
huts are ubiquitous. Only one Car 





\ Ws e Weste hits ~ (1) tral n the 
adiar mountain, Mt. Rogers, yet . rks owing st tropical-looking plants and 
boasts of shelter, and with the lerg vtl eae Se tiful waterfall, spanned by 

7 P e tru f fallen tree (3) A summit prospect at 
exception of M Robson all ow " a ae . - ure “peak in the Selki - —* 


highest peaks are climbed from 
the hotel or from camp, the ascent 

and descent of something like six thou-  «t 
d feet being accomplished in the same 
day. So that by reason of the facilities for 
comfort developed in more thay 


Again, although the grandeur of mas- could 


tury of mountaineering, « imbing in the 
} 
i t 


European Alps is generally decided): ey ‘ 
oO} p generally decidedly appointing. From Mont Blanc on a clear 


gions. 


esponding difference in the tengti 

scent or it the map? ificer ce of the View circle « 
to be obtained from the summit. On Mont 
Blane there is an inn less than six thou 


boine, 


day the prospect extends as far as 
Lvons. but the general effect is by 
no means as pleasing as that which 
is obtained from a lower peak. It is 
safe to say that the view from the 
Jungfrau which a man of means, 
regardless of weight, may now 
climb in an arm chair, is much less 
impressive than that from the Faul- 
horn, some four thousand feet lower 
across the valley. Similarly in ou 
own mountains few prospects can 
surpass that from little Mt. Abbott 
just across the valley from Mt. Sir 
Dor ald. The reason lies in the fact 
that from the summit of a high peak 
everything is dwarfed and the 
mountains stretch to the horizon 
monotonously like the waves of the 
sea as seen from the hurricane deck 
of a liner. On the other hand the 
lower peaks present the pleasing 
contrast of the white snow, the gray 
rock, the dark green of the foliage 
and the lighter green of the grass 
and shrubs, while the great peaks 
soar aloft in imposing grandeur. 

It is this contrast presented by 
our mountains which particularly 
appeals to travelers who have had 
experience of other mountain re- 

They are unceasing in their praise 


of our beautiful valleys. And here a dis- 
tinction must be made between the 
Rockies proper and the Selkirks—the Sel- 
kirks, 


roughly speaking, being that part 


of the whole system embraced within the 


¢ 


the Columbia River. The valieys 


of the Rockies are broader than the V- 
shaped valleys of the Selkirks. Frequent- 
ly in the Rockies great peaks stand out in 
splendid isolation, such as Mt. Assini- 


Mt. Temple and Mt. Hector. In the 


recesses of these broad valleys, usually as 
the result of the blocking of the outlet by 
moraines, lakes of varying hues are 


everywhere encountered. These 
lakes form, perhaps, the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the main range. 
Take for example the territory ad- 
jacent to Laggan. Lake Louise, 
Moraine Lake, Lake O’Hara and 
Lake McArthur, four mountair 
gems, each with its own peculiar 
color and setting, are encountered 
within a radius of five miles of a 
centre taken under Abbott Pass. 
They are all considerable bodies of 
water, the smallest of them being 
almost a mile in length. In addition 
there area score of tarns within the 
circumference of the same circle. 
One of these is especially worth 
mentioning. It nestles under Mt. 
Lefroy in a recess of the great 
circle of peaks surrounding Lake 
O’Hara, so near the eternal snows 
that only for a very short time to- 
ward the end of the summer does 
the ice disappear from its surface. 
Near this lake the rocks are wor 
smooth by the ice-action of long 
ago, in the vears before the sun 
asserted its supremacy and put the 


strenuous than climbing in the Rockies. glaciers to sluggish rout, that a ball-game 


very well be played there, if the shy 


sive and lofty peaks as viewed from the little chief-hares could be induced to re- 
a ce! valley can hardly be exaggerated, the trieve whenever the ball disappears in 
view from very high peaks is usually dis- the cracks between the great slabs of rock. 


Continued on Page 8&7. 
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T the time of the 

extensive change r 

from nine to eight B 4 D Q) . 
hours, most ; J i rison 
men were alarmed at the shortening of the day’s work. 
They said it would entail an absolute loss of one-ninth 
of the product of every employee’s labor. 

3ut results show that there has really been practi 

cally no loss of this kind, because the employees are 
fresher, 


business 


have more physical vigor, and hence work 
with greater enthusiasm, while the quality of their 
work is improved. They are in better health; conse- 
quently they are more efficient, as they work with 
more zest, more spontaneity, more courage, and greate 
hope. They are not so anxious to kill time, and their 
additional hour of leisure gives them greater reserve 
force for the next day’s work. 

There is no greater delusion than that we 
accomplish more by working a great many hours eacl 
day, straining mind and body to the limit of endurance, 
than by working fewer hours with less straining, less 
fatigue, but with greater freshness and _ intensity. 
This applies, however, only to some men—men of 
insatiable energy and ambition, who permit their un- 
flagging energy to drive them to unremitting activity. 
It is to men of this class that the lesson applies. 

I know a very successful young business man who 
used to work from twelve to seventeen hours a day, 
who was very much chagrined and disappointed be- 
cause he could not do the big things which he felt he 
was perfectly capable of doing. He began to analyze 
himself in order, if possible, to ascertain the cause of 
his failure, and came to the conclusion that it is very 
short-sighted policy to try to force good work out of a 
jaded brain. He completely changed his program, and 
does not work half as many hours as he used to. He 
takes frequent trips in the country. He often gets 
away entirely from his work, for days at a time, and 
does not allow himself to think of his office in his 
absence. 

The result is that he has revolutionized his business. 
He says that by the new method he is accomplishing 
much more than he did before, because he can concen- 
trate now with great vigor when he does attend to 
business. He can make out a program for others to 
carry out in a tenth of the time that he required when 
he was deceiving himself by thinking that success de- 
pends upon hard work for many hours. 

Many think that all great achievement depends upon 
unceasing industry; that, if they keep everlastingly 
at it, if they are always at work, their accomplishment 
will be greater than if they work less and play more. 
There could not be a greater mistake. What we achieve 
depends largely upon the effectiveness of our work. 
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The brain will not give 
up its best energy ur 


Swett Marden eer pressure. Its work 
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must be voluntary. It 
does its best easily, spontaneously. It cannot be forced 
to its highest production, and it can work to advantage 
only when in perfect condition 

I know authors who force their brains with stimu- 
lants when they are in no condition to be crowded, and 
this always results in deteriorated mental product. 
Clear, strong thinking springs from freshness and 
enthusiasm, and these qualities are not produced by 
strenuous, driving methods. 

Everywhere we see the results of ich forced 
mentality, in the products of stale brains. The libra 
ries and the shelves of bookstores are loaded with them, 
because they do not sell and are not read. There are 
multitudes of pictures in artists’ studios which are 
lly worthless because they are the results of 


forced p oducts of ove 


practica 
depleted inspiration, the 
worked brains. 

l'irst-class work is impossible to brains exhausted 
by lack of recreation and sleep. Even the will of a 
Napoleon could not make thoroughly efficient a brai: 
fed by poisoned, vitiated blood; for when the blood, the 
brain cells, and the nerve cells are thus loaded with 
fatigue poison, the sensibilities are deadened and the 
perceptions dulled. Mental apathy follows, with low- 
ered ambition and degenerated ideals. 

Most men living on this Continent not only use up 
every day every ounce, every particle of energy their 
systems generate, but also draw upon their reserve 
power, and not infrequently the result is mental bank- 
ruptcy. They begin their day’s work in about the pre- 
dicament of a man who starts on a journey every 
morning with a horse which has not been properly fed 
and has not had time to rest. 


Take an ordinary work horse, never groom him, 
keep him in a close, dark stall, only half feed him and 
at any time it is convenient for you, and it will be only 
a little while before that horse’s working and selling 
value will be cut down about half. If you treat your- 
self relatively in about the same way you cannot ex- 
pect to fare any better. 

When will men learn the tremendous ability-multi- 
plying power of a robust constitution, vigorous health 
and strong vitality? How these multiply one’s effici 
ency. by putting an edge on one’s mental faculties! 
We hear a great deal about the wonderful miracles 
that will-power enables people to do, but the foundation 
of that is physical vitality. And yet, I know men 
who, by their tremendous will-power, have seriously 
injured their minds. They have lost their vigorous 
mental grip by forcing the concentration of their 
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faculties when in an _ exhausted, fatigued condition. 

When old Dr. Bellamy’s students used to consult him 
about how to succeed in the pulpit, he would invariably say: 
“Fill up the cask, man, fill up the cask.” It is impossible to 
continue drawing water out of a cask without keeping 
water running into it. Many people seem to think that 
they can drain away their life forces, their brain power, 
without much thought about replenishment of their vitality, 
by good health habits, plenty of recreation, proper sleep, 
good nourishing food, and regular living. System in living 
is infinitely more important than system in business, since 
health is fundamental to business success. 

There is nothing which pays greater dividends than self- 
investment, in keeping oneself up to standard by buttressing 
the health in every possible way and using the utmost care 
and exactitude in regimen, in work habits, and in life habits. 
It is often the best kind of economy to quit work and spend a 
time in recreation, in play and rest, in order to get 
back to a normal standard of health. 

Supposing we represent by fifty the work of a man who 
is run down physically, whose vitality has been lowered by 
vicious living, overwork, and bad habits, so that with all the 
will power he can muster, he cannot do any more than he is 
doing. Now, if this man, with the same ability, were 
up to standard physically; if he had robust health and a 
superb physique; if he were renewed and refreshed by 
relaxation, recreation, after the day’s work and by plenty 
of sleep every night; even without any great effort, he 
could easily measure up to one hundred; possibly he could 
quadruple the efficiency of his former efforts. 
be well-balanced, self-poised, and _ broad- 
minded, one must have a great variety of experience; and 
for this play is just as necessary as work. He who is ever- 
lastingly working, who never gets time to play, to see his 
friends, to travel, or to go into the country, because he 
thinks time is too precious that he must utilize every minute 
in practical work, is defeating the very purpose which he 
is trying to attain. 


iot of 


now 


order to 


A locomotive will give out if it does not have an oppor- 
tunity periodically to allow its particles of iron and steel 
to readjust themselves. If cohesion in the engine tends to 
lose its grip upon its mental molecules and atoms when in 
constant use, so that it must stand in the round house occa- 
sionally and have an opportunity to readjust itself; if iron 
and steel cannot stand the strain of perpetual use, is it 
strange that the human brain must have frequent oppor- 
tunities to readjust itself after the strain and stress of 
strenuous activity? 

Recreation and the social side of life are merely inci- 
dental to most men. If they have any spare time they play 
after they have done all their work. But how many grind 
away in their specialties for months and years, with practi- 
lly no change, vacation, fun or play in their lives. 

Nothing so quickly renews jaded energies and 
refreshes a worn out physique as untrammeled, irresponsible 
rest, with freedom from all care and anxiety. Get back to 
nature again. Bid good-by to civilization for a while, and 
hie thee to the country, or go to the sea and find out what 
“the water is a-talkin’ of.” Forget that you ever had a 
store, a client, a patient, or a pupil. Forget that there was 
ever such a thing as storekeeping or housekeeping. Shorten 
up that long face of yours and smooth out the wrinkles 
which care and fret and worry have written there. Imagine 
you are a boy or girl again. Romp in the woods and play in 
the meadows and the pastures with the children and the 


? 
else 


You owe it to yourself and to your family to keep your 
physical reserves intact, and although it is possible to do 
two days’ work in one for a time without any noticeable 
effect, you cannot always tell how near you are to the 
danger point. It is just as tempting to use your stored-up 
physical and mental reserve force as it is to draw your 
bank account down below the safety line, to the dangerous 
point, during hard times or when a panic is imminent, just 


the time when a business man should keep his reserves up 
to the point of safety. 

Few men ever learn the secret of conserving their 
energy. It is what you accomplish in a day while leaving 
yourself a complete man with nerves unshattered, vitality 
unwasted by the wear and tear of the day’s work, that 
counts. You may have done a big day’s work but at a cost 
which staggered your health and your constitution and 
unpoised your mentality. You may crowd two days’ work 
into to-day if you wish, but to-morrow you may be a 
physical bankrupt. 

Nature is no sentimentalist. She demands the last penny 
due her. The man who thinks that he can turn night into 
day and disobey laws, that he can eat anything and every- 
thing at any time, that he can ignore systematic and scien- 
tific living, that he can go without sufficient sleep, and that 
he can be as irregular in his habits as is convenient, will 
find all these things charged to him, and before he realizes 
it he will be a physical bankrupt. 

There is a mysterious which audits our 
account with Nature, whether we will or no. Every draft 
we make upon our physical and mental bank must be 
honored, even if it takes our life in payment. 

What can be more foolish than to draw on your reserve 
and use up your store of vitality in overwork, so that every 
little while you have to give up altogether? I know business 
men who are constantly under the eyes of their physicians, 
continually working under the limit of strain they can for 
the time endure. 

Now, this is not 


= 
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something 


really living at all in the true sense. 
the most out of life is to do what you can every day 
and still keep up your normal supply of reserve force. 
Many a man by overdoing day after day has drained his 
vitality to the lowest ebb, thus leaving his life citadel 
exposed to a multitude of enemies, disease germs, which are 
waiting to attack him when his reserve power shall be 
exhausted. 

He who lives a perfectly normal life has vast physical 
reserve power, which would carry him through any ordinary 
accident, such as a necessary amputation or other needed 
operation. But when he uses up all his force, all his vitality, 
as he goes along, of course he has little or nothing to fall 
back upon in case of a severe accident or other emergency. 

In youth, we store up a reserve of vital energy which, if 
properly used, will enable us to overdraw temporarily in 
emergencies; but, if we continue to use, from day to day, 
more nervous or vital force than is generated during each 
twenty-four hours, it does not require a great mathema- 
tician to show that we shall soon be bankrupt. 

It makes all the difference in the world to you whether 
you cut off five, ten, or fifteen years of your life by over- 
working or depriving yourself of needed rest—by not know- 
ing exactly how much you can stand—or save those precious 
years by obedience to the laws of health. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which pays better or is more 
beneficial than a vacation. Most of us, sooner or later, 
learn—unfortunately, most of us learn later—that we can- 
not get more money out of a bank than we deposit there. 
Our drafts on Nature’s bank cannot exceed our deposits. 

We rob ourselves of more than we can ever compute by 
being niggardly in the matter of a vacation, or of reiuvenat- 
ing, refreshing recreation. Economize on anything else 
rather than on those things on which the very well-springs 
of being depend. Health is the “pearl of great price” for 
which, if need be, we should be willing to exchange all our 
possessions. Without it all other things are powerless to 
make us happy. Many a millionaire who has bartered his 
health for his millions, sighs for what all his wealth cannot 
restore. 

No matter what your vocation, whether you make money 
or lose it, succeed or fail in your undertakings, you cannot 
afford to spoil your life by over-crowding it with work and 
stinting it in play. 

“Without health we can enjoy no fortune, honors, or 
riches, and all other advantages are useless.”—Hippocrates. 























The Confessions of Sir Horace Lazenby 


By BRITTON B.COOKE 


Illustrated by : W. MITCHELL 


SYNOPSIS.—Sir Horace Lazenby has been acquitted in court on a charge of trust making. He decides to take a hol 


day to get away incognito for a long-needed rest. This holiday he uses for the writing of an autobiography, telling 
his life story from the beginning, with the idea of justifying h's operations in the realms of high finance. The story 
he tells starts with his home life in Garafraxa. He and his brothers run away from home and cross Lake Erie by 
stealing a passage in a grain boat, which results in the death of the two brothers. Young Lazenby makes his way 
to New York, where he secures a position in the baggage department of a railroad controled by the famous John J. 
Vandervort. He is promoted to the position of private bodyguard to the millionaire railroader and ultimately 
becomes his secretary. One night Lazenby attends a party and leaves it somewhat stimulated by wine. He wanders 
along the waterfront and is seized and taken aboard an outbound vessel. The ship travels around the Horn to the 
British Columbia Pacific Coast, and on the way Lazenby has a fight, in which he knocks down the first mate who 
has abused him from the start. The fall kills the mate. Lazenby is acquitted of blame, but, to protect him from the 
friends of the mate, he is put ashore by the captain at Seattle. Here he becomes foreman in the employ of 
Johanna Stard, a firm-minded woman successfully operating a ship chandlery business; and meets her daughter, 
Pamela Stard, “the flower of fifty ports.” Lazenby stays for three years in the employ of Mrs. Stard. On her death- 
bed she has him marry her daughter. After her mother’s death, Pamela leaves for Canada and Lazenby follows 
her to Toronto where he secures employment in the grocery store of John Goss. From a customer he finds where 
his wife is staying and sets out to find her—with a strap in his pocket. 
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HERE is a quiet beauty about the 

Dundas road even to this day when 

they have paved it for automobiles 
and turned some of the oldest farms into 
gentlemen’s “estates.” I walked far be- 
yond what is now a fashionable golf links 
overlooking the Humber River, and be- 
yond the Etobicoke which in those days 
was a real river with trout in it. Sunday 
I spent in Streetsville. Sunday night, hav- 
ing obtained information confirming my 
conjecture, I engaged a fast livery horse 
and a buggy, with the top up. It was dusk 
when I drove out of the town down the 
main road. It was night when I turned 
into a cross-road that led down a wicked 
hill, over the Credit River,’ and up an 
equally wicked hill on the other side. The 
stars came out. The horse drew hard on 
the bit. He was fresh. 

The farm-house had a light in the 
kitchen window, that kindly sort of light 
such as only oil lamps on the well-worn 
kitchen tables of farm houses give. Ap- 
proaching the gate which let, by a long 
lane, into the farm-yard and house, I 
tethered the horse behind a clump of 
elderberry bushes and dragged the heavy 
gate on its iron hinges wide open, and 


know, if you are farm trained. The gate 
from the barn-yard into the house en- 
closure I also left open. When I rapped 
on the kitchen door two collie dogs 
bounded out of the darkness and stood 
snarling at either side, till, after some 
fumbling and moving of chairs in the 
kitchen within, the door opened and a 
woman, Pamela Curzon, her eyes blinded 
with the darkness, peered suspiciously in 
my face. Behind her, working over a 
heap of linen ready for ironing, was 
Pamela Stard Lazenby. The soft light of 
the lamp glowing on the tall slender 
figure, the ivory face and neck and the 
black of her hair and eyes. She had 
paused to look toward the door and as I 
spoke to the Curzon woman, her aunt, I 
saw the light of recognition touch her 
face. It might have been a quiver that 
passed over her countenance. She turned 
back to her ironing and was silent as I 
entered the room. Her gaze was down, 
upon her work. Then she lifted her head. 
“You—you found—how did you find 
I—I was here?” she demanded, but with 
not quite her old assurance. 
“T followed you as well as I could,” I 
said. “It was not you that made it easy.” 
“No,” she admitted, uneasily. “I—” 
“Who is the stranger, Pamela?” de- 


self into the circle of lamp light, after 
chaining up the dogs. As she spoke I dis- 
cerned two other elderly women of the 
household sitting on low rockers in the 
shadow next the wood-box near the stove. 
They had stopped rocking and now sat 
forward on the edges of their chairs to 
see the stranger. 

“It’s-—” Pamela straightened her shoul- 
ders and looked me straight in the fac« 
and her eyes were full of rebellion. “It’ 
my husband,” she said. 

“Him!” echoed the women. “From 
Goss’s store!” 

“Yes,” I said. “This is my wife.” 

“Him! The _ good-for-nothing one?” 
commented the elderly women breathless 
ly. “The scallawag? Oh, Pammy!” and 
they began to look from one to the othe: 
helplessly. 

“I didn’t say scallawag,” retorted the 
girl with a quick tap of her foot, “I 
said—” 

“You probably said worse,” I inte 
rupted, not without amusement at the 
dilemma in which the house seemed to 
have been placed. “But that doesn’t mat 
ter now. What are your plans Pamela?” 

“Plans,” she echoed, mockingly. “Do 
they concer! you?” 




























































‘I have to approve of them, you know,” 
aid 
Pamela was plainly shocked. She made 
eply. 
‘Shall I eall the hired man?” wailed 
iiss Curzon. 
No.” retorted the girl, ““Horace—this 
here—he’s nothing to be afraid of. 
He's quite tame, aunt. He was afraid of 
mother, that’s why he married me. He 
afraid of me. He’d eat out of any 
ady’s hand. He She tossed her head. 
What happened then does not so much 


onecern the reader as it concerned me 
nd the woman I had married without 
having had the sense to ask her first. I 
had strong shoulders. I had the strap, 


ike a running noose, in my hand. First 


I blew out the lamp. There was a slight 
fie and someone struggling in my 





im With one arm I held my burden. 

With the other hand I fixed the strap. In 

twinkling I, and what was in my arms, 
ad passed out the door and down the 
aa part way down the lane whe 

vo dogs came bounding out of the 

Knes from behind. egved or DY he 

d of excited voices. One I kicked 
efore he could jump. The other, sudder 


paused in uncertainty and seemed sat 
fied to follow, growling uneasily. Dow 
est of the lane and through the gate 

I passed. With one hand holding my prize, 
tht ther I drew shut the gate of the 
m. Already there were 


lanterns mov- 


ng in the barn-yard behind me, and voices 
ling. Ten paces away my horse wa 
vaiting. Again with one free hand I un- 
tened the haite r. placed my |! irder 
uggy, leaped in and gathered up 


the lines. \ 


Vith a jerk we were off dow: 


the oad, rattline ove the stones that lay 
here and there in the ruts. From the 
prisoner in the buggy came no sound, not 


e! protesting hand. I did not look 


m1 1 
nd There were ounds ot pursuit, 
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The night air was cold and, though it 
was summer, the breath of the trotting 
horse made faint silver-grey plumes on 
either side of his head as we drove 
through the moon-lit country. He pulled 
eagerly and occasionally broke into a 
gallop as though the excitement was in- 
fectious. When all sounds of pursuit had 
been left behind and the main Dundas 
road once more lay under the horse’s feet 
I faced my captive. She was staring at 
me with a curiously fixed and intent gaze 
as though trying to discover what method 
could possibly underlie so much madness 

“Take that strap off my ankles,” she 
ordered 

“Take it off yourself,” I retorted. 

“You think you have succeeded?” she 
said. 

“Well,” I returned, “Why did you 
whisper to the second dog to go home.” 

“Dia i?’ 

“Tt seemed to me you did. Why didn’t 
you scream.” 





The girl made no answer. She removed 
the strap and rolled it 

“Why should I be: bound to you?” she 
demanded presently. “You married me 
because you had the habit of taking orders 
from my mother, or because you thought 
I had money—No. No I didn’t mean that. 
I—you did it to please my mother. You 
hadn’t any mind of your own.” 

“Choose whichever theory you like,” | 
said. 

The trotter drew down to a steady pace. 
An hour passed. Once I turned to put 
the driving rug over the girl. She was 
staring hard into the moonlit distane 
over the fields, but she allowed the robe 
to remain as I had placed it. I drew the 
horse down to a walk and lit my pipe. 
Mile after mile slipped slowly by, making 
a sleepy rumble under the tires of the 
buggy. The moon sank out of sight. The 
horse heginning to feel the chill of the 
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dawn wind, pricked up his ears and quick- 
ened his pace to a trot. At the Etobicoke 
River I discovered the girl’s eyes were still 
unclosed, but at the Humber I suddenly 
discovered a light pressure against one 
shoulder. I did not dare to turn. Drop- 
ping one hand in the search for a match, 
it encountered a small, slender hand that 
seemed somehow to have surrendered it- 
self. I bent the fingers of the strange, cool 
palm, one by one, till the small fist made 
only one handful. I did not re-light the 
pipe. I kept my eyes straight ahead lest 
by turning around I might somehow 
rouse once more the not-altogether con- 
quered spirit of Pamela Stard. The dawr 
broke, and from the region of what was 
then Bathurst street in the wilderness, 
the light swept over the sleeping city and 
on the spire of St. James, and a new voice 
at my side said: 

“It is a beautiful dawn, Horace Lazen- 
by. Beautiful!” 

It was my turn to be afraid. The con- 
quered woman is alWays, somehow, the 
conqueror: her capitulation is the man’s 
surrender. But I said nothing. I had 
beet permitte d to observe one of the mys- 
tery phases of womankind. I had some- 
how satisfied my wife’s idea of right con- 
duct. There must be in every household 
one person of decision and authority: that 
the Stard theory, and Pamela Stard 
not been one to ignore such a tra- 
dition. Strange, you say? When women 
inge they cease to be in- 
teresting: they cease to be women. 

“Horace,” said my companion as we 
stopped at the door of John Goss, my em 
ployer, and I passed my wife into the care 
of Mrs. Goss, “You must always rule! 
Don’t—don’t let me rule. I—I don’t like 


“Thought you had ceased to doubt on 
that score,” | replied. “Hadn’t you 


She laughed as 
she turned away. 

“Wait till you 
have tamed all my 
many sides,” she 
taunted. 

“Child’s play,” I 
retorted. 

She was very 
beautiful. Even the 
sleeplessness and 
the weariness of 
the long drive had 
heightened her 
charm. 


II. 


N March of 1892 

I formed the first 
“working commit- 
tee’ among Can- 
adian wholesalers. 
In the previous 
year John Goss, the 
King street grocer, 
had transferred his 
etail business to 
his son and had en- 
tered the wholesale 
trade, establishing 
himself in Montreal 
in a warehouse and 
with the good-will 
of one Paterson 





who claimed to have had enough of the 
business. I became partner in the new 
Goss enterprise under the firm name, Goss 
& Lazenby. We had all the book debts of 
the previous owner, and most of his buy- 
ing and selling connection. The business 
was still running when we cleared out 
Paterson’s desk and made ourselves at 
home. 


Two months after moving in, we un- 
derstood why Paterson had sold so cheap- 
ly. We were in a cut-throat game of com- 
petition. We had seven chief competitors 
and each regarded the other as a personal 
enemy. Suppose a big lumbering concern 
on the Upper Ottawa sent a man to town 
to buy supplies. Each house through its 
various connections knew just about when 
the buyer would arrive and what sort of 
goods he wanted. His coming probably 
represented a three-thousand-dollar pur- 
chase and each of us laid himself out to 
get the order. We cut the price on this 
and on that. In some cases we sold at 
cost. Some items would be thrown in at 
less than cost. In some cases one of our 
salesmen would be told off to find the 
buyer before he had fallen into the 
clutches of his competitors and to show 
him the city—at our expense. As a rule 
these buyers needed no showing but they 
accepted the attention as part of the per- 
quisites of buying. Sometimes we lost the 
order and sometimes we won. The great- 
est number of victories seemed to go to 
the firm of Aiken Brothers who had a 
warehouse close to the foot of the street. 
There was only one Aiken: the brother 
had been dead from time immemorial, but 
the survivor maintained the price-cutting 
traditions of his family without a blemish. 
He led in every downward rush of prices. 
As fast as he cut the others followed suit, 
or went one better. The eight wholesalers 
spent as much energy trying to discover 
and equal the latest move of his com- 
petitors as would have built up a really 
big enterprise. There was, in short, war 
among us and an undescribable state of 
chaos in prices when, with the consent of 
my senior partner, John Goss, I set out on 
a mission of peace. 

I went from firm to firm, interviewing 
the owners and managers. In my pocket 
I carried several sheets of paper on 
which Goss and I had gathered a sort of 
history of the price-cutting of the past 
seven months. I was prepared to show 
each doubting manager or owner just 
what his losses on certain goods at cer- 
tain prices must be—if he did not already 
know. Some did not know, so bad was the 
cost accounting system of those days. 
They took the difference between buying 
price and selling price and called it profit 
even though that margin was not suf- 
ficient to allow for wastage in handling, 
or spoiled stock, and the general overhead 
expenses of the warehouse. It was easy 
to convince them that too much com- 
petition was wrecking business but it was 
not so easy to show them the remedy. 

“You want a committee?” one man 
would say. “Hmph! You mean to say I 
would be found sitting in the same room 
with that man Aiken? You mean to say 
I would have business dealings with him? 
Nonsense!” 

“But you can’t put him out of business 
by present methods?” 
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“T tell you I can stand the gaff as long 
as he can. I guess my bank account is as 
good as his, or yours or anybody’s. By —, 
I’ll stay in the game till I’ve sold the roof 
over my head but I won’t let any price- 
cutting hound crowd me out of business.” 

“But that’s what we’re all saying and 
that’s why its hard for all of us. Why 
not compromise?” 

“How should I compromise?” 

“Make an agreement with the manu- 
facturers and among yourselves. Make 
the manufacturers promise not to sell ex- 
cept to members of our committee. Allow 
no one to be a member of the committee 
who does not abide by the rules—and one 
of the rules will be that there is a fixed 
price for everything.” 

“Hmph!” 

In time, in spite of frank scepticism and 
bad temper I had obtained the consent of 
the eight wholesalers. On the eighth of 
March we invited them to a luncheon in 
a private dining-room in the Windsor 
Hotel. You could not imagine a stranger 
company. Invite, to-day, a Russian, a 
Servian, an Italian, a Britisher, a French- 
man, a German, an Austrian, a Turk and 
an American to sit at the same table, and 
you might understand what sort of a party 
occupied that Windsor’s room that day. 
There was at first no conversation. The 
guests scarcely spoke to one another even 
in passing condiments. The sherry seemed 
to increase the sullen humor of the crowd. 
I doubt if anything could have been done 
is John Goss, who abhorred intemperance 
and himself never drank spirituous 
liquors, had not ordered champagne. That 
broke the ice. There was a gradual 
growth of conversation, and when the 
waiters had withdrawn we were in fettle 
for attacking our business. With pencil 
and paper we drafted a constitution. We 
elected a chairman and secretary—that 
post fell to me. We appointed a time for 
further meetings at which all prices were 
to be revised and established under the 
authority of the association. That first 
meeting ended with applause for the 
chairman’s first effort at a speech, and 
hand-shaking all round. We thought price- 
cutting among the wholesalers had been 
ended for all time. 

When we had fixed our schedule of 
prices—and this included also an under- 
standing that ninety-day credit was to 
be given only to certain classes of custom 
—TI was called upon, as secretary of the 
new association, to approach the manu- 
facturers and secure their co-operation. 

-art of this work had to be done by cable. 
This had to bé done cautiously for we did 
not wish to make it too clear to too great 
a number of people that we had organized. 
After five weeks’ patient work I had se- 
cured agreements from the manufacturers 
from whom most of our purchasing was 
done. By these agreements they were to 
sell goods at certain prices to all members. 
Any wholesaler selling at less than the 
prices authorized by the association was 
to be placed under pressure from the 
manufacturer, that is, his cost prices were 
to be raised. We, in return for this con- 
cession from the manufacturers agreed to 
buy only from those manufacturers who 
supported us. 

I made my report to the association in 
April. There were no clouds on the hori- 
zon. Trade seemed to pick up and fin- 








ancing was easier. We were no longe 
troubled by persistent applications for 
longer terms of credit than were safe: 
there were no customers saying that So 
and-so offered four months’ credit and 
allowed so much off the regular price for 
this and that. For our own part, Goss & 
Lazenby began to see daylight ahead 
Don’t suppose that there was no more 
competition between us. We began to keep 
records of our various traveling salesmer 
We studied each man on his weekly or 
bi-weekly return to the warehouse and 
we began thinning out the ranks, putting 
new men in the place of men who had lost 
their grip of the road. We promulgated 
simple rules of courtesy and punctuality 
among our men. We examined our stocks 
from the basement to the top floor and 
weeded out the old goods to make room fo? 
fresher and better materials. We initi 
ated a campaign among the house-sales- 
men and the road salesmen, of absolute 
truth-telling. We sold job lots of goods 
that we did not wish to keep in stock, and 
told the customers just why we wer 
anxious to sell them. In certain lines, such 
for example as the trade in fine shawls 
this was in a time when there was still a 
remnant of the shawl craze in this coun 
try—we took pains to teach our men the 
history of the various fine makes and 
some of the interesting points about 
their design and manufacture. This, wher 
it was passed on to the retailer, helped 
him, if he was of the right sort, to se!! 
the goods. I remembered old Vander 
vort’s saying that “service” was the only 
sort of competition that was worth any 
thing, and John Goss and I applied the 
principle thoroughly. On our weekly sales 
sheets we began showing tremendous 
gains over the records for the same wee} 
in the previous year. 

But there is an end to everything, or a 
flaw of some sort. In every line of busi 
ness there is the man whose only refuge, 
when he finds himself up against stiff 
competition, is to lop something off his 
prices. There was room enough for the 
eight wholesalers in our field. There was 
trade for everyone. But after a time we 
observed a falling off in certain lines. Tra 
velers reported that some of our best cus 
tomers seemed to be loaded up with goods 
from another concern. First we thought 
it was the fault of our travelers and ther 
we supposed it must be the goods. It was 
neither: Someone was cutting prices. We 
held a meeting of the association and al] 
attended save one man—Aiken of Aiker 
Brothers. 

“That’s who was doing it!” sneered the 
chairman when he had finished his count 
of heads. “Aiken is under-cutting again 
gentlemen. The mystery that brought us 
together to-day is explained already.” 

“He’s been under-selling me in blue 
serges,” complained one man. 

“Yes and he sliced under me or 
hosiery.” 

“And under me on dress goods.” 

There was a chorus of complaint. 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman, “this 
is where the value of the association 
comes in. We must now bring pressure to 
bear on Mr. Aiken. He must stay with 
us or we shall ask the manufacturers to 
bring him to time.” 

Continued on Page 68. 





The Library of Parliament: By Madge MacBeth 


Some books are to be 


sted, others to be swal 
wed and some few are 
to be chewed and digested ; 
hat is, some books are to 
read only it parts, 


thers to be read, but not 
u usly; and some few 
be read wholly and 


National Institutions 


1827 another appropria- 


The First of a Series of Articles on tion was made — $500 


this time — and a quan- 
tity of books were 
bought to fill the gaps 
on the shelves. For 





th diligence and atten- 
tion.’’—Bacon 


ASSING either 

from the Senate or 

the House ef Com- 
mons at Ottawa under 
a covered archway of 
solid masonry, one en- 
ters that marvelously 
beautiful combination 
of Gothic. strength 
and grace—the Parlia- 
mentary Library. 

To the cursory ob- 
server who merely ac- 
cepts things as they are, 
giving no thought to 
“first beginnings,” this 
vast temple of 500,000 
odd volumes represents 
nothing more than that 
which is, and ought to 
be; but to the student of 
evolution, of the Do- 
minion’s growth and 
triumph over obstacles, 
the history of the Fed- 
eral Library will be one 
of the most interesting 
n the group of national 
institutions. 

Mirrored back more 
than a hundred years, 
one traces the reflectior 
of young Quebec and in- 
fant York upon the 
shelves of our present 
library, for these places 
both of which figured 
large topographically 
and politically in the 
history of the Canadas, 








An outside view of the Parliamentary Library Building at Ottawa. 


there were alarming va- 
ecancies; the Library 
had actually diminished 
in proportion. In 1830 
there were 1,000 books 
catalogued but only 600 
could be found upon the 
shelves, a startling fact 
explained by a report 
stating that “in conse- 
quence of the neglecting 
to return many books 
borrowed by honorable 
members, the library is 
in a very imperfect con- 
dition — many complete 
works lost, and others 
rendered imperfect.” 
(At least one point of 
resemblance between 
the Federal Institution 
to-day and the imper- 
fect collection in little 
York of long ago, is that 
same disinclination on 
the part of some honor- 
able members to return 
the books they have 
borrowed!) 

Dr. William Winder 
succeeded Mr. Sullivan 
in 1836 with Mr. Al- 
pheus Todd as his as- 
sistant. Dr. Winder 
abandoned a_ medical 
career in order that he 
might treat literary 
rather than human ills, 
and Mr. Todd entered 
upon his library career 
at the age of fifteen—a 
remarkable youth who 
fulfilled the promises of 








possessed small collec- 
tions of books, and thus 
were the progenitors of our national 
library. The two became one at the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada, but con- 
sidering that for about fifty years after 
their foundation, the two libraries were 
totally separate and distinct bodies they 
must be treated separately. 

In 1791 Lord Simcoe, who had just been 
appointed first Governor of Upper Can- 
ada, apparently anticipated some diffi- 
culty in securing books—once he had 
taken up his residence in the colonies. So, 
acting upon a suggestion made by his 
Marquis of Buckingham, he 
endeavored to raise funds for a library. 
In a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, president 
of the Royal Society, he said: “I hope for 
a sum of money from the Government, 
which might be expended in the buying 
of such books as might be useful in the 
colony.” He also hoped that the library 
when an accomplished fact, would become 
an object of royal munificence. In the 
furtherance of this hope, Lord Simcoe 
proposed to name the capital of the infant 
colony “Georgiana.” But he evidently 


friend the 


thought better of it, whether from a spirit 
of revenge or not, is unknown. Certain it 
is, however, that the royal munificence 
hung fire, and the small collection of 
books which formed the “library” was 
composed in a large degree of the trea- 
sures which the Governor himself brought 
out to Canada and afterward donated to 
the colony. 

This collection was from time to time 
augmented by private subscription and 
gifts but it had achieved only very modest 
proportions when in April, 1813, it was 
destroyed with the York Public Buildings. 

Three years later the Legislature of 
Upper Canada passed an Act by which 
£800 was voted for the foundation of a 
Parliamentary Library to replace that 
which was lost. 

From then until 1827, upon the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Robert Sullivan—subsequent- 
ly judge of the province—little interest 
was taken in the institution. Mr. Sulli- 
van received £50 a year. 

His enthusiasm fired many members of 
the Legislature to such an extent that in 


his early manhood and 
whose association with 
the library was life-long. 


THE QUEBEC LIBRARY. 


Now, having started the Legislative 
Institution of Upper Canada on its way 
with only such vicissitudes as must be ex- 
pected, we may revert to the year 1791 
and glance at the conditions in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

The Legislative Assembly decided in 
that year that “a library be formed which 
should be devoted to the use of the 
deputies of the Canadian people,” but just 
where the books embodied in this collec- 
tion came from is not very clear. 

It is certain that literary works in the 
Lower Province were neither plentiful 
nor good, although a few copies of Vol- 
taire and Jean-Jacques had filtered in and 
were ranged beside “The Thousand and 
One Nights” which appeared to have had 
quite a vogue at the time. Books were ob- 
tained, however, and in 1792 the Assembly 
appointed Mr. Samuel Philipp custodian 
of them. He was not in the accepted sense, 
a librarian, for he had no official title be- 
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vond that he had borne before—Clerk of 
the House. The title of Librarian was not 
viven for forty years after the institution 
of a library. As Clerk of the House, Mr. 
Philipp bought all the books, had full con- 
trol of the lending and return of them 
and, after an Act passed in 1802, he was 
-ed to make an annual report of his 
work, expenditure, etc. From one of these 
eports we learn that in 1817 the library 
ontained 1,000 volumes, many of them 
eless treasures, being the earliest his- 
tory of Canada; some, in manuscript. 

Mr. William Lindsay succeeded Mr. 
Philipp, and M. Etienne Parent followed 
Mr. Lindsay. He is said to have been an 
enthusiastic librarian, a fact one hardly 
doubts upon reflection. For he performed 
he triple duties of French translator, 
Clerk of the House and keeper of the 
books, for a salary of $800 a year. 

frorn M. Parent’s first official report, af- 

being appointed Librarian in 1834, one 
ight gather that the leakage in libraries 
universal and well-night incurable; he 
omplained to the Assembly of the dis- 
ippearance of many volumes which could 
not be replaced, and urged that the Legis- 
lative body formulate some system which 
would make it impossible for books to be 
taken away from the Library. He also 
commended keeping the doors open until 
dark, in order that books might be ac- 
essible to those who were employed dur- 
ing the earlier hours and thus were not 
free to use them. 

“Until dark!” What would M. Parent’s 
staff have though had he suggested keep- 
ng the Library open half the night or all 
night, depending upon the violence and 
length of debates in the Green Chamber! 

Mr. Joseph Brewer became custodian 
of the 5,500 volumes in 1835 and in all 
probability would have figured prominent- 
lv, upon the union of the Upper and 
Lower Canada Libraries, had not a severe 
illness forced him to retire from public 
life. This being the case, Dr. Winder re- 
ceived the appointment as Librarian-in- 
Chief, and Mr. Todd, his assistant. 

The two provinces became one in 1841 
and their respective libraries merged; the 
Legislative Council retained its separate 
collection until 1849 then it, too, joined 
the other, giving quite creditable propor- 
tions to the Parliamentary adjunct, and 
all went smoothly for a few months. Then 
in April, 1849, the Government Buildings 
in Montreal, in which city the House was 
tiolding session, were sacked and burned 
by an infuriated mob, as a means of 
showing its disapproval of the Rebellion 
Losses Bill. , 

The small portion of the Library saved 
from the flames and the fury of the riot- 
ers, was moved with the seat of Govern- 
ment, to Quebec, and in 1851 an agent wa. 
sent to Europe with funds to replenish 1¢. 
Twice more, and both times in the city of 
Quebec fire claimed a part of the collec- 
tion, but in the last two cases, the burning 
was accidental—untike the deliberate 
incendiarism in Montreal. 

The seat of Government moving from 
Kingston to Montreal, to Quebec, to To- 
ronto, and again to Quebec, every four 
years, the Library was constrained to 
follow its itinerant Parliament, and 
naturally, had little opportunity for 
growth. Works frequently became sepa- 
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rated, some being in one capital, some in 
another, and any system of cataloguing 
was almost impossible. Losses in trans- 
portation, damage due to much packing 
and unpacking took their toll upon the 
volumes, and had Confederation not giver. 
a permanent home to the books, Canada 
would have possessed but an imperfect 
arliamentary Library always, rather 
than the magnificent institution which t 
a source of pride to our country to-day. 

The struggle for the honor of becoming 
the Dominion’s capital was so bitter be- 
tween Montreal, Kingston, Toronto and 
Quebec, that it was decided to follow the 
exampie of the United States and break 
fresh ground; consequently her Majesty 
Queen Victoria announced her choice as 
being Ottawa, and on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1860, the Prince of Wales laid the 
corner-stone of the Parliament buildings. 
The blazing quarrels between the four con- 
testants were reduced to mild simmerings, 
and about seven years later the actual 
transference of the capital took place. 

Turning back the pages a few years, 
we find that in 1859 on the 7th of May, a 
competition for “plans and designs for the 
Parliament and Public Department Build- 
ings” was opened to the public. The broad 
term Government Buildings evidently was 
not used, then. The structures specified 
were those occupying such picturesque 
eminence on “The Hill.” Prizes were of- 
fered for designs and plans, two for the 
Parliament Building, of £250 and £100 for 
first and second; and two of similar 
amounts for the Eastern and Western 
Blocks, as we know them to-day. 

Mr. Thomas Fuller was the successful 
contestant for the Parliament Building. 
He was an Englishman with quite a repu- 
tation for Gothic architecture—Italian 
Gothic, to be exact, and this style of build- 
ing was much in vogue at the time. Lord 
Monk, who was interested in Canada’s 
public buildings, probably influenced the 
decision for an Italian Gothic design, that 
they might follow the form chosen for the 
Foreign Office and other Public Buildings 
in London. Ottawa, as we know adhered 
to this plan, and London did not. 

Mr. Fuller left Ottawa and proceeded to 
Albany where he built the State House, 
and his designs were carried out by Mr. 
Thomas Scott the first Dominion Archi- 
tect. Mr. Fuller’s design remained un- 
changed save in the matter of the roof, 
which originally had been intended for 
stone, and which later was changed to 
iron. 

During the erection and for some time 
after the completion of the building, visi- 
tors were able to see the structure in 
miniature; a plaster model large enough 
to accommodate two or three persons 
stood on the cliff near the site of the 
Queen’s statue. This little building was 
brilliantly lighted at night. and for years 
was a source of never-failing interest to 
citizens of Ottawa as well as tourists. 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING. 


The Library in common with the three 
original buildings is composed of sand- 
stone from the Nepean quarries near 
Ottawa, with dressines of Ohio sandstone, 
from that state, and with red arches of 
Potsdam sandstone from New York state. 
The general colo’ effect is a soft pinkish 


grey which improves and enriches with 
age. The building is rotund in form, “the 
great height of the dome supported by 
massive buttresses and flying buttresses, 
which are lightened by graceful pinnacles. 
The interior is equally imposing. From 
the floor to the centre of the dome is 140 
feet (or fifty feet in excess of the height 
of Westminster Hall). The floor is inlaid 
with Canadian woods, and the bookshelves 
are richly carved in Canadian white pine, 
rising to three storeys, with galleries giv- 
ing access to the books.” 

The above extract is too brief to do jus- 
tice to the interior architecture of the 
Library; indeed, no description can pre- 
sent an adequate idea of its beauty. But 
the following paragraph may serve to re- 
fresh the memory of those who have 
visited the building, or it may give a fuller 
picture to those who have never seen the 
Library. 

“In the centre upon a pedestal about 
six feet in height and rising to an altitude 
of more than thrice that distance, is a 
magnificent white marble statue of the 
Queen (Victoria), with her sceptre in her 
hand. Immediately surrounding this is a 
row of high and ornamental desks for the 
use of the library clerks. Buttresses, ex- 
tending inward from the wall, correspond- 
ing in position to those on the exterior, 
divide the outer ring of the interior area 
into sixteen “bays,” which are continued 
to the altitude of three storeys, around 
which run arcade galleries with floors of 
glass, and surrounded by highly orna- 
mental wrought-iron balustrades.” 

The “bays” referred to’ are so many 
recesses or alcoves, reminding one who is 
apt to confuse Gothic with Oriental archi- 
tecture, of small Buddhist temples. 

There being but eight provinces exist- 
ent at the time of the Library’s erection, 
but eight provincial arms decorate the 
interior. A small but exquisite reproduc- 
tion of Canada’s coat-of-arms hangs in 
the cosy sanctum of the Librarian-in- 
Chief, Mr. Martin Griffin, appointed in 
1885. It may be of interest to know 
that the Dominion of to-day is not, proper- 
ly speaking, represented in the world of 
heraldry. But Sir Joseph Pope, who is an 
authority on all such matters, is trying to 
arrange for a correct insignia which will 
include all the provinces as we stand, 
at present. 

As books were collected from the vari- 
ous capitals, they were stored in what is 
known as the reading room, pending the 
completion of the Library. This room has 
had somethirg of a history, developing 
from the reading room into a home for the 
Supreme Court, and after some years, be- 
ing again requistioned for the overflow of 
the Library. At present newspapers and 
periodicals are to be found there, as well 
as several thousand volumes of books to 
which reference will be made later. 


THE FORMAL OPENING. 


It was in 1876 that the Library of 
Parliament was formally opened with a 
large dance, which many attended in 
fancy dress. An old photograph hanging 
at the top of the stairs just outside the 
Library doors gives some idea of this 
occasion, although it is not, as people gen- 
erally suppose, a picture of the ball, it- 

Continued on Page 65. 
































Mrs. Nellie McClung: symayt. armitage 


HEN “Sowing Seeds 

In Danny” appeared 

in 1908, Mrs. Nellie 
McClung made her first in- 
roads into the affections of the 
Canadian people. “The Second 
“Chance” appeared two years 
later, and was an_ even 
greater success than the first 
book judging by the number 
of editions it went into. “The 
Black Creek Stopping House,” 
a book of short stories came 
next in 1912, and by this time 
Mrs. McClung had made her 
début, not only as a writer, 
but also as a public speaker, 
and the West was beginning 
to keep a jealous eye on the 
movements of this talented 
woman; for to the West she 
belongs. 

A strong personality, ex- 
pressed through the medium 
of gracious womanhood, a 
virility which has sprung 
from the Canadian soil and 
been fostered by the breath of 
keen Western winters and the 
romping winds of the prairies, 
logic which would “the two 
and seventy jarring sects con- 


fute’; and you have Mrs. 
Nellie McClung. 
She has kept the name 


” 


“Nellie,” “Because,” she says, 
“I have always been called 
that, and why should I change 
it? My old friends would not 


know me!” which is exactly typical of 
Mrs. McClung. Little Nellie, born at 


Chatsworth, Ontario, 1873, was a fearless, 
whole-souled, genuine child and the wo- 
man has kept all these characteristics 
which so often fly with childhood. 

In 1880 the family moved West going 
by train part of the way, and crossing the 
Red River to their home in Manitoba in a 
rowboat, one dark rainy night in May. 
The Indians were everywhere, so Nellie, 
then about seven years old, had a real 
taste of pioneering. She liked it though; 


hear what she says in some _ reminis- 
cences. 

“TI played with a nice, fat, greasy, little 
fellow called Indian Tommy, whose 
mother fought intermittently with a 
lady friend of hers for three days 
on the river bank. I attended all the 


sessions, and all would have been well 
only, in the excess of my delight over 
Indian Tommy’s mother’s victory, I came 
home hilarious. After that I stayed in 
my own yard. Indian Tommy looked in 
through the gate, and brought me beads 
and gum—almost as good as new—and we 
were very miserable.” 

For three long happy years the little 
girl ran wild on the prairie, accompanied 
by her faithful dog. There were no 
schools in that district, and Nellie had no 
desire for “book-learning.” Her mother 
and sisters were in despair of ever teach- 
ing her anything, but she was having too 
good a time to care. 





MRS. NELLIE 


MeCLUNG 


“One day,” she says, “a neighbor ar- 
rived bringing her little boy, also ten 
years old. He had been at school in Eng- 
land, could read, tell the capitals of Eng 
land, Ireland and Scotland, and other 
wonderful things. His mother had him 
recite: then everybody proceeded to rub 
it into little Nellie. I bore it all with 
sullen indifference, but my heart was hot 
for battle. Pretty soon he and I were sent 
out to play. When he came in again 
which was soon and hurriedly—his nose 
was bleeding.” 

A school opened near them shortly af- 
ter this, though, and Nellie attended in 
fear and trembling; she 
teacher would dub her 
contrary he understood her at once, and 
so kindled her ambition and industry, that 
in five years she had taken her second 
class certificate. It is like Mrs. McClung 
to treasure a great debt of gratitude to 
this teacher, Mr. Frank Schultz, of 
Baldur. She has never forgotten the in- 
spiration he was to her—a little ignorant 
child. And whatever she has accomp- 
lished, she lays tribute at his door. 

Mrs. McClung attended Normal and 
collegiate in Winnipeg, was a successful 
teacher in two or three schools, and mar- 
ried in 1896, living first in Manitou, and 
then in Winnipeg. This prairie-bred gir] 
had dreams of writing. Her first attempts 
—at a very tender age—by her own con- 


vas afraid the 
a dunce. On the 


fession—were epitaphs for 
dead dogs and kittens. She 
says too that fiction was her 
line; she never spoiled a good 
story for facts, for “Silvie 
Moggie”’ was shaken to death 
by the dog “Phillip” rather 
than killed in the tragic man- 
ner outlined. But she had to 
make it rhyme, so 

“Here lies dear little Silvie 


Moggie, 

“Silvie died—oh, far too 
young, 

“From a bite from Phillip 


Sutcliffe, 
“Phillip bit her on the 


’ 
tongue. 


It was about two years ago 


that Mrs. McClung first en- 
tered the field as a _ public 
speaker. She went on the 


platform in Manitoba in op- 
position to the Roblin govern- 
ment and for prohibition and 
equal franchise. During the 
election campaign she spoke 
as often as sixty times in two 
months, sometimes as often 
as three times a day. The 
campaign was a_ whirlwind. 
Mrs. McClung’s name was or 
every lip; the papers ever 
featured her as Manitoba’s 
prospective woman premier 
When the Roblin government 
was returned its majority was 
reduced from an overwhelm- 
ing one to a mere skin-of-the- 
teeth affair. Aside from Sowing Seeds in 
Danny, this woman had sowed enough 
seed in the province of Manitoba to make 
suffrage and the liquor traffic real and 
vital issues, which will be fought to a 
finish in the near future. 

Mrs. McClung has the courage of her 
convictions; you know that the moment 
she mounts the platform and _ begins 
speaking. She speaks to you. This is her 
charm. Time, place, audience, and con- 
ventionalities all fade away; and there is 
no-one but you and Nellie McClung speak- 
ing of things you should have known long 
ago, but did not. She does not talk at 
you, through you, around you or above 


you, but to you, and the “sweet reason- 
ableness” of it all sinks into your very 
soul. 


As she reveals her tenderness towards 
mankind between the lines of her wonder- 
ful stories, as she makes her readers 
laugh and cry with “Pearlie” and 
“Danny,” so she sways her listeners when 
she speaks, not by any flights of rhetoric 
or fancy, but by giving herself to them 
frankly and freely. “Studied” is the one 
word you can never connect with Mrs. 
McClung; her talks are as natural as her 
movements and, when she flings wide her 
arms and assails you with some sweeping 
argument, there is only one answer—the 
one she wants. 

The family lately moved from Winni- 
peg to Edmonton to live, and naturally 
Mrs. McClung was at once made welcome 




















































by the Alberta Equal Franchise League, 
of which she is vice-president. The 
W.C.T.U. also claimed her support, and 
the invitations she had to speak last 
winter would have swamped a cabinet 
minister; she has a drawer’ full of them 
which she could not accept. She is inde- 
fatigable though and has filled as many 
engagements as possible, both in Edmon- 
ton and through the province. 

On February 26 she headed the largest 
delegation that has ever assembled on the 
floor of the Alberta Legislature to lay be- 
fore the members of the House the Equal 
Suffrage petition. Halls, galleries, ante- 
chambers were all packed, and surely the 
stately building never rang with such 
applause as when Mrs. McClung arose to 
address the House. Even the Premier had 
to smile when she began with a character- 
istic straight-to-the-point-attack. 

“You will not tell me politics are too 
corrupt for women,” were her first words 
and, when the members of the Legislature 
had regained their gravity, for they saw 
where her argument led, she continued: 

“And men tell us too, with a fine air of 
chivalry, that women should not be given 
the vote, because women don’t want it, the 
inference being that women get nothing 
unless they want it. Women get a lot of 


‘things they don’t want—the war, the 
liquor traffic, the lower pay for equal 
work. Surely you would not want the 


irresponsible women to set the pace for 
the rest of us? Surely no irresponsible 
woman has any right to force her vote- 
lessness on us!” 

In her remarks Mrs. Me- 
Clung spoke of the pioneer women, some 
of whom had paid the price of colonization 
with their “On behalf,” she said, 
“of these women whose daughters 
we are, and whose heroic blood throbs in 
our hearts, recognize us 


concluding 


lives, 


noble 


r as citizens, and 
ay by your actions that your confidence 
in US IS as great as your confidence in the 
least intelligent lad of twenty-one!” 
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Who, How and Why: 


F William Findlay Mac- 

lean, M.P., were a million- 

aire he would be the com- 
pletest radical in Canada, not 
to say in the world. It is true 
he classifies himself as an Independ- 
ent Conservative, his opinion going 
one way and his vote the other, bu 
there is no party label, however hy- 
phenated, big enough to cover the 
Master of Donlands. 

That is why Donlands must be cut 
up into town lots—to give W. F. the 
means to carry out three of the most 
expensive hobbies a statesman can 
have, independence, ideas and ideals. 
No man makes a fortune as a Sabine 
farmer and a daily newspaper simply 
eats money, so there is nothing to it 
but taking Donlands into the city anu 
putting the greatest social and fin- 
ancial reformer in these 
Easy Street. 

So far W. F. has shown more good 
intentions than actual performance 
in the matters of ideals, but that is 


parts on 


WwW. 
a 


is 


William Findlay 


the World 


declared war on the banks long ago 


slogan is 


“better money and more of it” 








MacLean of 


The Franchise League was pleased with 
the reception the petition had in the 
House. They had a courteous and atten- 
tive hearing, for, as Mrs. McClung re- 
marked afterwards, women suffrage had 
ceased to be a joke. “If the women of 
England had been allowed to speak as we 
were on this occasion,” she said, “if they 
had been given a hearing there probably 
would never have been windows smashed. 
Our men, I believe, try to be fair, but 
prejudice is hard to uproot. We are out 
to win. Women suffrage is inevitable, and 
it is a wise man who cheerfully accepts 
the inevitable.” 

Mrs. McClung never misses the funny 
side either. “I wish you could see the pro- 
portion of my mail,” she laughed, “that 
tells me to go home and darn my hus- 
band’s socks. I never would have believed 
that one man’s hosiery could excite the 
amount of interest those socks do—and 
yet, do you know, they are always 
darned!” 

Of course they are; the McClung home 
is the happiest place in the world, and 
the four sons and one daughter who are 
proud to call Mrs. McClung “Mother,” 
are the apple of her eye. Her home-made 
bread has made more converts to suffrage 
than all the speeches she ever made, she 
thinks, for men seem to regard it as 
wonderful that she can give them a good 
square meal as well as do so many other 
things. 

It was not, in fact, till her chjldren 
were growing up that Mrs. McClung 
began to take a vital interest in public 
affairs. She had four sons, and not one 
of them to spare to the liquor traffic; she 
had a daughter, and wished that she 
might have woman’s widest privileges. 
And so she was able to find time from 
her home duties to become a keen advo- 
cate of reform. 

She finds time too, to write a thousand 
words a day as a rule, and a new book 
is now nearly ready for the publishers. 


By H. F. GADSBY 
Illustrated by H. W. COOPER 
mostly because he had no 
sooner got started along this 
straight and narrow road 
than he had to back up be- 
cause his pilgrim’s scrip gave 
out. If he could cash in on Donlands 
he could make the grade. Consequent- 
ly all lovers of mankind favor Bloor 
street viaduct or any line of com- 
munication that will serve as a short- 
cut to W. F.’s main purpose in life. 
Yes, W. F. Maclean is a Radical. 
Spell it R-r-radical, for he is at least 
two r’s better than any other Can- 
adian radical in the business. The 
common or garden radical in this 
country hesitates to lay rude hands 
on fundamentals. He prefers to 
tinker with the stage, white slavery, 
the demon Rum, race tracks, sub- 
normal children, prison farms, con- 
sumption sanitariums and such, all 
good movements in their way and 
fraught with praise to the “uplifters” 
but dealing only with symptoms. The 
real disease, which is lack of money to 
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lead a wholesome and happy life, they 
carefully avoid because it may have a 
highly disagreeable come-back in their re- 
lations with the bank. But W. F. de- 
clared war on the banks long ago, so he 
brushes aside such petty irrelevancies 


and gets right 
down to what 
he conceives to 
be the root of 
all evil, as it 
certainly is the 
root of all good 
and gladness— 
the power of 
money. 

As the banks 
are the most 
shining mark 
W. F. natur- 
ally aims at 
them first. His 
slogan as far 
as I can make 
it out is, “bet- 
ter money and 
more of it.”” To 


accomplish this He has brought the World through imminent 
he would na- dangers and brave adventures 


tionalize the 

currency, the idea being that the credit 
of Canada at the back of a note is better 
than that of all the banks put together. 
The banks would still do the bookkeeping 
and lend at six per cent. and upwards the 
money that costs them three, but they 
would not issue notes or make a profit in 
circulation. As a journalist W. F. cannot 
see why a bank should make profit on its 
circulation—no newspaper ever does. 

Nationalization of the currency is just 
one branch of W. F.’s public ownership 
campaign. A man who believes that the 
people should own the railways, the tele- 
graph and telephone lines, the water 
powers, the coal measures, and the insur- 
ance companies naturally believes that 
the people should own the money without 
which these great enterprises cannot be 
conducted. He is quite willing to loan the 
notes to the bankers, but the money they 
handle will belong to the people—that is 
to say the Government will print it on 
its own presses. There will be no lack of 
money as long as the machines last and 
the cost of living will come down with a 
run, cash being that much easier. 

You must not infer from these theories 
that W. F. Maclean is a communist in 
money matters. When he says the people 
will own the money, he probably means 
that the people will own it as they do the 
Post Office or the Intercolonial Railway. 
They will pay for what they get, shoulder- 
ing deficits if there are any, applying sur- 
pluses to the discharge of the nationai 
debt and being generally comforted by the 
reflection that they are managing their 
own affairs, even if they don’t get much 
out of it. 

To banks as banks W. F. has no par- 
ticular objection. As gatherers of money 
they do their work well, but what he does 
kick at is their habit of hanging on to 
money after they get it. Would you be- 
lieve it banks are so tight-fisted in Can- 
ada that they lend the savings of nine 
men to the tenth man, whereas if W. F. 
had his way they would be lending the 
savings of every two men to the third? 
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He doesn’t want the banks to be reckless 
with money, but he would have them let 
go more freely and irrigate the dry chan- 
nels of commerce on a more generous 
scale. Knowing how hard it is to get 
money from a bank, W. F. does not like 
to see others 
suffer. 

He has no 
grudge against 
wealth per se 
—he would 
simply re-dis- 
tribute it with 
more discrimi- 
nation among 
responsible 
persons who 
need it in their 
business. H e 
realizes, of 
course, that 
banks should 
be cautious. 
The bank 
whereon the 
wild time 
grows, the 
Farmers Bank 
for example, is 
not usually successful, but that is no 
reason why conservatively-managed banks 
should close up like oysters when a 
good borrower approaches. It is only fair 
to state that the views expressed are 
W. F.'s and that the banks differ more oi 
less from him on almost every point. 

Although W. F. embraced public owner- 
ship, perhaps thirty years ago, it’s still a 
long way to Tipperary. The public owner- 
ship of the Intercolonial Railway has long 
been regarded as a horrible example and 
even now the prospect of taking over the 
Eastern half of the National Transconti- 
nental Railway is viewed by many people 
more as a threat than a promise. Mean- 
while, W. F. Maclean goes on his way un- 
daunted. Nothing the Railway Committee 
or the Parliament of Canada can do to his 
little bills to buy out the C.P.R. for a dol- 
lar and turn it over to the Government 
puts a crimp in his 


high resolve. It is \\ 
. . \ 
true that his rail- Mr 
. \ 
way reforms never on 


get farther than a 
second reading, 
that the debate on 
two-cents-a-mile is 
postponed from 
time to time, that 
the last thing W. F. 
expects is a vote on 
these contentious 
questions, but he 
accepts the blud- 
geonings of fate 
cheerfully and 
comes back at it 
again next year. 
Meanwhile, he has 
shown that his 
heart is true to 
Poll, his views hav- 
ing gone on record 
in the Toronto 
Worid which has a 
competent circula- 
tion among the 
farmers of South ation. 





Ever and anon he chooses a pebble from the 
brook to hurl at the giant of over-capitaliz- 
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York and acts as campaign literature in 
and out of season. 

Just as W. F. cherishes it against banks 
and loan companies that they hold too 
much money out, he cherishes it against 
the railways that they blow too much in. 
Not in the way of spending it—oh, no!- 
that’s a different kind of blowing. Inflat- 
ing the stock, over-capitalizing—that’s 
what W. F. means. Ever and anon he 
chooses a pebble from the brook to hur! 
at the giant of over-capitalization but 
generally he puts his little sling away at 
the request of the Government, because, 
although he is Independent, he is also 
Conservative and likes to retain a pro- 
fessional connection with the dominant 
party. There is such a thing as making 
the nomination of an Independent in 
South York a good deal harder than it is 
now. Besides it pays to be good. 

Over-capitalization, as W. F. phrases it, 
is the thief of time. It takes the people 
too long to work off the dividends. He 
believes, so to speak, in capital punish- 
ment. He wouldn’t kill it exactly, but he 
would make it behave. He would punish 
capital by disciplining the capitalists. 
Capital, as W. F. sees the stock sheets, 
is half paper and half real money. W. F.’s 
idea is that only the latter half is entitled 
to draw interest. Bear in mind, however, 
that he has no quarrel with capital as 
capital because he expects to be a capital- 
ist some day himself. Meanwhile, he is not 
avid of it. His simple tastes are soon sat- 
isfied. Give him enough to run a daily 
newspaper, support a town and country 
place, and keep up a limousine, a touring 
car and a runabout and he asks little 
more, 

It was necessary in his business of re- 
former that W. F. should become a mem- 
ber of Parliament, which he did accord- 
ingly, as far back as 1892. He succeeded 
the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie as member 
for East York, which is in itself sufficient 
proof that he was Independent enough 
to make the change from that grand old 
Liberal not too great for his late con- 
stituents. That is 
somewhat W. F.’s 
political position to 
this day—he 
bridges the chasm 
between the two 
parties when he 
does not widen it. 
At Ottawa he plays 
a lone hand, attends 
the caucuses on 
neither side but is 
pretty well in- 
formed as to what 
goes on in both. He 
is the Labouchere 
of the House and 
has all the green- 
room gossip of poli- 
tics at his finger 
ends. His place 
would be on the 
cross benches but 
for two reasons— 
one is that there 
are no eross 
benches in the Can- 
adian Parliament 
Continued on p. 76. 
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HE summer in 
which Joe Chen- 
ery went away 


and Thomas Halliday 
came to Fish Harbor 
was the largest happi- 
ness in Alice Larabee’s life. 
tall, quiet stranger brought 
nents to the lightkeeper’s 
brought gentleness and clean 
Existence no longer held sameness for 
her. Dawns throbbed with meaning. Of- 
ten now, when she awoke before the sun 
and watched the day come into being, the 
white room filled with a long ago song. 

Not that Halliday had tried to lift her. 
She knew that he had not—but in his 
presence mysterious forces awoke within 
her, empowered her being. In this, her 
twenty-sixth year, Alice Larabee had 
come into the spring-time of her existence. 
And Thomas Halliday was the sun and 
rain. 

Hours alone the girl spent in the big 
room she called her study. She sat on a 
the window and leaned back 
against a very heavy and rough oaken 
table. It was the most loved place in all 
the house to her. Here she had sat as a 
little girl, and searched the sea for the 
white sail that would bring her father 
from across the world. And here her 
mother had watched, when the waters 
grew dark and wild, and the long days 
brought no word. 

All things had changed. The mother 
was gone. The captain was rugged grey, 
living much in the silence. Joe Chenery, 
whom she was promised to marry, had 
changed. The village, the sea, the coast 
lands in the surge, Alice Larabee—all 
these were not as they had been. No, there 
was Jeremiah Miggs—surely he was the 
same. Sitting at the window, she could 
see Jeremiah’s cabin, half a mile down 
shore, with the village a mile and a half 
farther on. He was her friend, and a 
friend to all Fish Harbor. It was to the 
old boat-fisher that she had gone in her 
most unhappy hours. No, Jeremiah had 
not changed. He was as the rock on which 
he had builded his house. 

Here in the study, she looked into far 
countries and strange lives between the 
of her books. Here were the books 
Captain Larabee had carried on 
voyages—the stout-covered Bible, 
much marked; the glowing Life of Jenny 
Lind. whom her father had heard sing in 
Stockholm: the Book of Samuel Kettell, 
Jester of Old Massachusetts, who had seen 
the sunnier side of New England life in 
the century’s darker years. 

There were newer books, too, that Halli- 
day had brought; and from which some- 
times he read to her. The people in the 
books, old and new, seemed to speak and 
move and breathe before her And 
how happy the women in the books were 
with men like Halliday! 

Could she, too, know that happiness? 
_... But this was the old curving thought 
which led her back always to the same 
point, of unknowing. 

She dreaded what she must tell Halli- 


For the 
new conti- 
daughter, 
strength. 


stool at 
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man 
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day—the long-ago promise to Joe Chenery 
and Joe would come back. 

She had known Joe ever since she could 
remember. Their fathers had sailed to- 
gether, and five years previous, when old 
David Chenery died, the girl was at his 
bedside, for she had been as a daughter to 
him. He had made her promise she “would 
always take care of Joe.” 

Their marriage had always been a 
settled thing; the fathers had discussed it 
gravely and joyfully over pipes and ale. 
\nd until two or three years after the 
elder man’s death, Joe Chenery had been 
a likable fellow. Since the change came, 
she had given her best to the unforgetable 
pledge. Heart’s blood was in her plead- 
ings with the man. But Chenery seemed 
caught in the swirl of some dark river 
which widened as it swept along. 

Joe had gone away before, though the 
absences had never exceeded a fortnight, 
and had come back ugly. .. .Early in the 
summer, he had spoken of marriage to 
her, chafing at delay, and laying stress on 
the new boat he was going to get next 
spring, and the house he was going to 
build if next season’s catch was right. 

“But you don’t care enough for me to 
bring happiness to a home, Joe,” she told 
him. “Oh, it isn’t that you’re selfish. 
You’re thinking so much about me that 
you forget to take good care of yourself.” 

Chenery could not see. His face dark- 
ened, and he raised his voice. 

“Maybe ther’s somebody 
better’n me,” he said. This 
Halliday came. 

“That isn’t it. I don’t need anybody 
else to show me that I want to be happy 
when I marry—and I want my husband 
to be happy.” 

“T’d just like to see anybody try to cut 
in,” the man said. “I’d get him. You’re 
promised to me, Alice, and I’d take care 
of you, and buy you things, and make you 
happy. Haven’t I told you, time and 
again, that I loved you more than anybody 
in the world?” 

That night she wrote to Joe. It was a 
lengthy letter, in which she set down the 
convictions which had come to her from 
long thinking, and which she had never 
been able to make him understand, when 
they talked. At the end, she said: 

“ ... But if you really care for me as 
much as you say, you’d try to make me 
happy now, instead of promising me hap- 
piness at some future day.” 


like 


before 


you 
was 


T was June when Joe Chenery went 

away. Summer passed without word 
from him. . . . One day in late October, 
Asa Butterick, attorney and real estate 
agent, remarked Joe’s long absence to 
Jeremiah Miggs. Jeremiah had hauled 
his sloop up on the high platform in front 
of his cabin and was dismantling it pre- 
paratory to repairing a bad hole in the 






bow and to calking and 
repainting. 
an inveterate landsman, 
made it part of his life 
work to advise Jeremiah 
about matters nautical. 
Joe Chenery’s been gone a long time,” 
said Asa. “Nigh onto fo months, al: 
it, Jeremiah?” 

“All summer, anyhow, squire,” 
Jeremiah. 

“Good riddance t’ 
commented. 

“T guess he was drinkin’ pretty heavy 
when he left town,” said Jeremiah. “But 
you didn’t have t’ defend him in court f’r 
anything, squire..... I get a-feelin’ sorry, 
sometimes, when I think o’ fellers like 
Joe. They make theirselves miserable, an’ 
other folks miserable, but somehow I can’t 
come t’ think it’s all their fault. They’re 
payin’ for things their fathers and grand 
fathers and great-grandfathers did before 
"em. Y’ see, Squire, when Joe come t’ be 
born into this world, he didn’t draw th’ 
plans himself—or he might have drow) 
’em a lot different.” 

“Alice Larabee put up with a lot from 
Joe,” Asa stated, with the gravity of pre 
conviction. “I don’t how she 
his ways so long. She’s always 
fresh an’ sperrited-lookin’ when she comes 
to th’ village, but one day I saw somethin’ 
that made me wonder about things. I 
was up at Cap’n Larabee’s house, an’ he 
was showin’ me some new reflectors. In 
through a window, I saw the girl] sittin’ at 
a table with her head on her arms, cryin’. 
.... D’ y’ think mebbe she’s thrown Joe 
over, for that city chap?” 

“Mebbe so. I like that Halliday. I cal 
culate Alice would be happy with him. He 
doesn’t put on airs, nor brag. He was 
tellin’ me how he’d been around a lot, and 
was just comin’ t’ understand that mebbe 
he’d been around too much, an’ that this 
fly-by-night life that city folks live ain’t 
real life at all. It’s somethin’ else—all th’ 
real life squeezed out o’ folks, an’ bundled 
up an’ put away somewheres, an’ most of 
’em forget t’ back after their 
bundles.” 


The squire, 


replied 


bad rubbish,” Asa 


vious see 


stood 


come 


HE next morning, Jeremiah was bus) 

at the overturned boat, when he saw 
Asa and his cane approaching from the 
village with the air of one possessing im- 
portant information. Jeremiah hummed 
an old tune that he always hummed when 
surprised. It was not often that the 
squire hobbled over the two miles between 
the village and Jeremiah’s cabin. There 
was no memory of it ever happening be- 
fore on two consecutive days. 

“Joe Chenery’s back, Jeremiah. 
y’ hear?” 

“That so-0?” 

“Yep, an’ I’m afraid there’s goin’ t’ be 
trouble. Joe’s drinkin’ heavy, down at the 
Turn now, and he says he’s goin’ t’ lick 
Halliday. He heard down at Bar Harbor 
that a stranger was payin’ attention t’ 
Alice, an’ he hustled back as fast as th’ 
wind’d bring him. He come in th’ night. 
in a new boat that he’s braggin’ about.” 


Did 
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HE summer in 
which Joe Chen- 
ery went away 
and Thomas Halliday 
came to Fish Harbor 
was the largest happi- 
ness in Alice Larabee’s life. For the 
tall, « stranger brought new conti- 
nents to the lightkeeper’s daughter, 
brought gentleness and clean strength. 
Existence no longer held sameness for 
her. Dawns throbbed with meaning. Of- 
ten now, when she awoke before the sun 
and watched the day come into being, the 
white room filled with a long ago song. 

Not that Halliday had tried to lift her. 
She knew that he had not—but in his 
presence mysterious forces awoke within 
her, empowered her being. In this, her 
twenty-sixth year, Alice Larabee had 
come into the spring-time of her existence. 
And Thomas Halliday was the sun and 
rain. 

Hours alone the girl spent in the big 
room she called her study. She sat on a 
stool at the window and leaned back 
against a very heavy and rough oaken 
table. It was the most loved place in all 
the house to her. Here she had sat as a 
little girl, and searched the sea for the 
white sail that would bring her father 
from across the world. And here her 
mother had watched, when the waters 
grew dark and wild, and the long days 
brought no word. 

All things had changed. The mother 
was gone. The captain was rugged grey, 
living much in the silence. Joe Chenery, 
whom she was promised to marry, had 
changed. The village, the sea, the coast 
lands in the surge, Alice Larabee—all 
these were not as they had been. No, there 
was Jeremiah Miggs—surely he was the 
same. Sitting at the window, she could 
see Jeremiah’s cabin, half a mile down 
shore, with the village a mile and a half 
farther on. He was her friend, and a 
friend to all Fish Harbor. It was to the 
old boat-fisher that she had gone in her 
most unhappy hours. No, Jeremiah had 
not changed. He was as the rock on which 
he had builded his house. 

Here in the study, she looked into far 
countries and strange lives between the 
covers of her books. Here were the books 
that Captain Larabee had carried on 
many voyages—the stout-covered Bible, 
much marked: the glowing Life of Jenny 
Lind. whom her father had heard sing in 
Stockholm: the Book of Samuel Kettell, 
Jester of Old Massachusetts, who had seen 
the sunnier side of New England life in 
the century’s darker years. 

There were newer books, too, that Halli- 
dav had brought; and from which some 
times he read to her. The people in the 
books, old and new, seemed to speak and 
move and breathe before her... . And 
how happy the women in the books were 
with men like Halliday! 

Could she, too, know that happiness? 
_... But this was the old curving thought 
which led her back always to the same 
point, of unknowing. 

She dreaded what she must tell Halli- 
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day-—the long-ago promise to Joe Chenery 
and Joe would come back. 

She had known Joe ever since she could 
remember. Their fathers had sailed to- 
gether, and five years previous, when old 
David Chenery died, the girl was at his 
bedside, for she had been as a daughter to 
him. He had made her promise she “would 
always take care of Joe.” 

Their marriage had always been a 
settled thing; the fathers had discussed it 
gravely and joyfully over pipes and ale. 
\nd until two or three years after the 
elder man’s death, Joe Chenery had been 
a likable fellow. Since the change came, 
she had given her best to the unforgetable 
pledge. Heart’s blood was in her plead- 
ings with the man. But Chenery seemed 
caught in the swirl of some dark river 
which widened as it swept along. 

Joe had gone away before, though the 
absences had never exceeded a fortnight, 
and had come back ugly. . . .Early in the 
summer, he had spoken of marriage to 
her, chafing at delay, and laying stress on 
the new boat he was going to get next 
spring, and the house he was going to 
build if next season’s catch was right. 

“But you don’t care enough for me to 
bring happiness to a home, Joe,” she told 
him. “Oh, it isn’t that you’re selfish. 
You’re thinking so much about me that 
you forget to take good care of yourself.” 

Chenery could not see. His face dark- 
ened, and he raised his voice. 

“Maybe ther’s somebody you like 
better’n me,” he said. This was before 
Halliday came. 

“That isn’t it. I don’t need anybody 
else to show me that I want to be happy 
when I marry—and I want my husband 
to be happy.” 

“T’d just like to see anybody try to cut 
in,’ the man said. “I’d get him. You’re 
promised to me, Alice, and I’d take care 
of you, and buy you things, and make you 
happy. Haven’t I told you, time and 
again, that I loved you more than anybody 
in the world?” 

That night she wrote to Joe. It was a 
lengthy letter, in which she set down the 
convictions which had come to her from 
long thinking, and which she had never 
been able to make him understand, when 
they talked. At the end, she said: 

“|... But if you really care for me as 
much as you say, you’d try to make me 
happy now, instead of promising me hap- 
piness at some future day.” 


T was June when Joe Chenery went 

away. Summer passed without word 
from him... . One day in late October, 
Asa Butterick, attorney and real estate 
agent, remarked Joe’s long absence to 
Jeremiah Miggs. Jeremiah had hauled 
his sloop up on the high platform in front 
of his cabin and was dismantling it pre- 
paratory to repairing a bad hole in the 






bow and to calking and 
repainting. The squire, 
an inveterate landsman, 
made it part of his life 
work to advise Jeremiah 
about matters nautical. 

“Joe Chenery’s been gone a long time,” 
said Asa. “Nigh onto fo months, ain’ 
it, Jeremiah?” 

“All summer, anyhow, squire,” 
Jeremiah. 

“Good riddance t’ bad rubbish,” Asa 
commented. 


replied 


“T guess he was drinkin’ pretty heavy 
when he left town,” said Jeremiah. “But 
you didn’t have t’ defend him in court f’ 
anything, squire..... I get a-feelin’ sorry, 
sometimes, when I think o’ fellers like 
Joe. They make theirselves miserable, an’ 
other folks miserable, but somehow I ean’t 
come t’ think it’s all their fault. Thevy’re 
payin’ for things their fathers and grand 
fathers and great-grandfathers did before 
‘em. Y’ see, Squire, when Joe come t’ be 
born into this world, he didn’t draw th’ 
plans himself—or he might have drow) 
"em a lot different.” 

“Alice Larabee put up with a lot from 
Joe,” Asa stated, with the gravity of pre 
vious conviction. “I don’t see how she 
stood his ways so long. She’s always 
fresh an’ sperrited-lookin’ when she comes 
to th’ village, but one day I saw somethin’ 
that made me wonder about things. I 
was up at Cap’n Larabee’s house, an’ he 
was showin’ me some new reflectors. I 
through a window, I saw the girl sittin’ at 
a table with her head on her arms, cryin’. 

D’ y’ think mebbe she’s ; 
over, for that city chap?” 

“Mebbe so. I like that Halliday. I cal 
culate Alice would be happy with him. He 
doesn’t put on airs, nor brag. He was 
tellin’ me how he’d been around a lot, and 
was just comin’ t’ understand that mebbe 
he’d been around too much, an’ that this 
fly-by-night life that city folks live ain’t 
real life at all. It’s somethin’ else—all th’ 
real life squeezed out o’ folks, an’ bundled 
up an’ put away somewheres, an’ most of 
’em forget t’ come bacl after their 
bundles.” 


thrown Joe 


HE next morning, Jeremiah was busy 

at the overturned boat, when he saw 
Asa and his cane approaching from the 
village with the air of one possessing im- 
portant information. Jeremiah hummed 
an old tune that he always hummed when 
surprised. It was not often that the 
squire hobbled over the two miles between 
the village and Jeremiah’s cabin. There 
was no memory of it ever happening be 
fore on two consecutive days. 

“Joe Chenery’s back, Jeremiah. Did 
y’ hear?” 

“That so-0?” 

“Yep, an’ I’m afraid there’s goin’ t’ be 
trouble. Joe’s drinkin’ heavy, down at the 
Turn now, and he says he’s goin’ t’ lick 
Halliday. He heard down at Bar Harbor 
that a stranger was payin’ attention t’ 
Alice, an’ he hustled back as fast as th’ 
wind’d bring him. He come in th’ night, 
in a new boat that he’s braggin’ about.” 
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“Mebbe that’s her up there,” said Jere- 
miah, pointing to a catboat tied a quar- 
ter of a mile to the north. 

“Joe’s boat’s named th’ Wildwood.” 

“That’s it. I was lookin’ at her this 
mornin’. She’s not much. Joe must ’a‘ 
bought a pig in a poke.” 

“If he bought her——.” 

“Joe’s pretty ugly, is he, Asa?” 

“Yep, ugly as fish-stealin’. He says t’ 
me (talkin’ about Halliday), he says, 
‘’'m goin’ to get that feller, an’ teach 
him a lesson. Alice Larabee is promised 
t’ me, an’ this dressed-up monkey drifts 
in with his airs while I’m gone, an’ 
makes love t’ Alice behind my back. T’ll 
get him!’” ‘ 

“He’ll have t’ wait till afternoon t’ find 
Halliday—or Alice.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Out in the Penguin. They sailed up 
to the Cove awhile ago, to take some cake 
and such like to old Mrs. Scoville, who’s 


sick. An’ from the Cove, they’re goin’ to 


Big Duck Light, an’ then back. Long 
trip.” 

“Ts Halliday much good at handlin’ a 
boat ?” 


“Only fair, but good enough for the 
few times he’s been out. Of course, he’s 
always had good weather—he had to have 
good weather f’r th’ Penguin. She ain’t 
built for heavy seas.” 

“Tt’s a wonder Cap’n Larabee never got 
a better boat.” 

Jeremiah looked up suddenly as the 
sun broke for a moment through a rift in 
grey clouds, and walked across the plank- 
ing to his door. 

“My, my, it’s nigh onto one o’clock, 
Asa, an’ I ain’t had anything t’ eat. Been 
so busy resurrectin’ this boat IT clean for- 
got. Had your dinner, Asa?” 

“Nope,” said the following 
Jeremiah inside. “I ain’t been home. I 
came up here because I thought Joe’d be 
alone this way. I figgered you might be 
able t’ do something with him. Joe’s al- 
ways took a lot o’ stock in what you 
said.” 


Squire, 


Jeremiah set the table and fried some 
eges and ham. , 

“Have some o’ these spice pickles, Asa. 
Alice Larabee put ’em up herself an’ 
brought ’em to me.” 

They ate in silence for a while. The 
Sauire liked the Miges cooking. 

Shadows crept in. 

“Gettin’ kind o’ dark outside, Asa. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we’d have somewhat 
of a blow, from th’ feel o’ th’ air.’ 

He stepped to the door. 

“The north has a bad look. She’s 
cloudin’ fast. Say, Asa ”’ Jeremiah’s 
voice dropped, as he hurried back to the 
table—“here comes Joe Chenery now.” 

Chenery was heard to step unsteadily 
upon the shore side of the landing. He 
was mumbling and swaved as if wind- 
shaken, as he appeared in the doorway. 

“Hello, Joe,” said Jeremiah, placing a 
third chair. “Come back t’ stay f’r a 
while, have y’? The Squire an’ I was 
just admirin’ your boat.” 

“Admirin’ hell,” said Chenery, “I’m 
lookin’ for Halliday, an’ I know where he 
is. He’s out with Alice in th’ sand-bag- 
ger. I’m goin’ t’ show ’em both they 
can’t play tricks with me——” 


, 
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“Sit down an’ have some o’ this ham 
an’ eggs, Joe. Looks kind o’ threatenin’ 
off Big Duck, don’t it?” 

Chenery sat down grumblingly and be- 
gan to eat. 

“You look played out, Joe,” said Jere- 
miah, going to the door again. “Ain’t 
they been treatin’ you right down at Bar 
Harbor?” 

“I’m aw-right. I can put it all over 
this long-legged dude that’s tried t’ 
climb into my shoes.” 

Jeremiah shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and seanned the sea, then looked 
at the sky again. 

“Come here, Asa, an’ look at her now! 
Sharks and sinners, but she’s a-goin’ t’ 
blow. Look at that black stuff there 
above th’ island!” 

The old man’s voice was strident, and 
Asa hurried out upon the landing. 

“I’m worried about Alice an’ Halli- 
day,” Jeremiah went on. “They’ve got no 
business bein’ out in that! . . . . I 
wish I had my glass.” 

“Where is it, Jeremiah?” 

“Tent it t’ Charley Haskell yesterday. 
He was down gettin’ his fixed, an’ he 
needs one all th’ time up at Little Light. 
But vou’ll never ketch me lendin’ my 
glass again.” 

“There’s a sail off Black Rock,” said 
Asa. “It looks like the Penguin, an’ it 
ain’t an old hand at th’ helm.” 

“T wish my boat wasn‘t all t’ pieces,” 
said Jeremiah. “Somebody ought to go out 
after ’em. Alice——” 

Joe Chenery was behind them now. 
“No! She was fool enough t’ go out with 
him—let him get her in.” Then Chenery 
stumbled back into the cabin to finish his 
meal. 

The black in the sky grew and deep- 
ened. Swiftlv. inexorably, it blotted out 
the white and blue. The air became still. 
The litht now was_ yellow, sinister. 
Speech died out, as the two old men 
watched the erratic course of the dim 
sal. ..... A onl 
with a scream. 

“The sien,” said Jeremiah. 
mercy on ’em!” 

“Amen!” said Asa. 
There were light footsteps behind. 
“Why, it’s Alice Larabee,” said Jere- 
miah. “We thought vou was out in th’ 

boat with Halliday.” 

“No, I only went up to the Cove and 
back, because Daddy didn’t feel very 
well. But I’m alarmed about Mr. Halli- 
davy—he hasn’t come in.” 

“T think that’s him out there——” 


swooped near — 


“Lord have 


The girl strained her eyes at the bit 
of white. 


“Yes—that’s him. Oh, what if he can’t 
make it? The Pencuin’s a light-weather 
boat——” 


“We was just sayin’ so.” 

“Isn’t there any way to help him?” 
she asked. 

“If there was a boat this side o’ town 

but there ain’t. 
sion.” 


Mine’s out 0’ commis- 


Alice Larabee was searching the empty 
down-shore; then she looked to the north. 

“Whose boat is that?” 

“That’s Joe Chenery’s, but it ain’t anv 
good,” said Jeremiah. . 


“Joe Chenery’s!” 
“Ts Joe back?” 


exclaimed the gir). 


“Yep. He’s—” Jeremiah stopped, for 
he heard a movement within the cabin. 

The girl turned and saw Chenery 
standing in the doorway, started to 
speak, but was withheld by the man’s 
eyes. Flame was in them—white flame 

and they gazed, not at Alice Larabee, 
but beyond—out, across the black waters, 
to the sail. 

Chenery walked past the three, very 
steadily, let himself down from the land- 
ing on to the sands, and headed toward 
the boat. 

“Where y’ 
miah. 

“T’m goin’ 
clouded. 

Chenery waded out to where the Wild- 
wood was tossing, hoisted canvas and 
secured halyards—steadily, dexterously, 
without haste, working with the intensity 
of one in a spell. He pushed 
out into the storm. The wind was blow- 
ing straight from the north. He headed 
into it, and beean his fight. 

To the three who watched, the man 
was tempting death in a peanut shell. 
Stronger craft had died in lesser storms. 
The old hatred of the sea for its crimes 
came back to Alice Larabee. Minutes 
wok on age. The sky changed like the 
breast of the sea—and the space _ be- 
tween earth and dome grew less and less, 
as if the world’s roof were coming down. 
as The two sails drew nearer to- 
gether. The light changed from yellow 
to saffron. The girl could not see what 
took place when the sails merged. But 
now one of the boats was making its way 
in—and after a long time, she could 
make out that the other, sails down, was 
beine towed. 

The sea now was coming in with a 
great roll, huge waves splashing up over 
the edge of the landing where the three 
stood. Down shore, it had submerved the 
big sandbar on which Jeremial.’s boat 
had struck a month before. The air was 
becoming chill. 

The boats passed One-Mile Buoy, and 
were riding fast. But the conrse of the 
lone sail was not straight; the forward 
boat was beine shaken in the 
teeth. Farther and farther 
sail veered. 


goin’, Joe?” called Jere- 


but the rest of it was 


wind’s 
south the 


“He’s goin’ t’ come out pretty close t’ 
th’ sandbar.” said Jeremiah. 

“If he vets out,” said the sanire. 

“Thevy’re both in the first boat,” Jere- 
miah announced. 

As the sail neared the sand-bar, ail 
thines took on the color of dead brown. 
Darkness was close at hand. Alice Lara- 
bee felt an unearthly silence descend. The 
evil thing in the sky moved in an are, 
like an angered arm drawing back be- 
fore a blow—an interminable moment in 
which all sound was dead—and then the 
arm dropped. 

The impact of the storm was like a 
wall falling upon the girl. In that in- 
stant, she saw the boats crushed upon 
the bar. The jib of the first, torn loose, 
struck one of the two men, and hurled 
him into the sea—and as the boat went 
over, the other dived. . . . Ages 


Continued on Page 79. 





















N the morning of 
() July 25, 1911, Al- 

fred Aylesworth’s 
servant placed the Lon- 
don Times of July 25, this 
1910, beside his master’s pho eae 
plate and turned to the Times.” 
next room to summon 
him to breakfast. 

Aylesworth opened 
the paper before he 
turned to his tea and 
toast and then divided 
his time equally be- 
tween the two. 

“A canoe got in late 
last night, sir, from the 
north, sir,” Henry in- 
formed him. “The men 
reported that the ice 
should be well out of the 
straits.” 

“That’s good!” ex- 
claimed Aylesworth, 
looking up with interest. 
“It means the ship 
should arrive by the 
middle of August. How 
are the papers holding 
out?” 


“T had some 






“You have the last 
this morning, sir,” 

Aylesworth frowned 
and turned to his paper. 
He knew that he faced 
the dreariest time of the 
year and he never had 
learned to do so without 
irritation. For three 
weeks or more he must 
sit down to his break- 
fast without the Times, 
something no real Englishman ever should 
do. To be sure, the Times was exactly a 
year old when it reached his table. But it 
was the Times, and its perusal was as 
necessary, because of long habit, as his 
tea. 

Aylesworth had spent his first year far 
up the coast of Hudson Bay without the 
paper. Now, five years later, he still shud- 
dered when he thought of it, not so much 
because the 7'imes was absent, but because 
of the complete isolation, the complete 
separation from everything to which he 
had been accustomed in London. The first 
dog team to go out that winter had car- 
ried an order to the Times and, when the 
ship arrived in August, it bore 313 copies. 
Each morning Henry, who had accom- 
panied Aylesworth to the wilderness, 
placed one beside his plate. The English- 
man, disregarding the fact that his mental 
breakfast had been prepared exactly a 
year before, began to take an interest in 
the life about him. 

On the morning of July 25, 1911, Ayles- 
worth found little he cared to read. He 
turned the pages rapidly until he arrived 
at the obituary column. Six years’ ab- 
sence from London had served to dull his 
interest in many things, but he always 
kept track of the marriages and deaths of 
acquaintances and friends through the 
only medium he permitted himself. 

As he glanced down the column, stop- 


The Lost Year: 


wonderful news 
morning, 
I 
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ping only where a name was familiar, he 
suddenly gripped the paper with both 
hands and held it closer to his eyes. He 
read quickly, eagerly, and then laid it 
down slowly and looked out of the little 
window across the blue water of the bay. 
“At last,” he whispered. “You and 
London, Martha. No more loneliness. 
Now, dear, we begin to live.” 
Aylesworth had never spoken in such 
fashion before, but he had never known 
such a moment in his life. Six years be- 
fore he had left London because he be- 
lieved it to be the thing to do. He loved 
Martha Shackford and she loved him. But 
her father, living in the past, with an old 
feud always to the fore, had not only for- 
bidden the marriage but had commanded 
Martha never to see Aylesworth again or 
to have any communication with him. 
Aylesworth had obeyed when Martha 
asked him to leave England. Both knew 
the impossibility of finding happiness to- 
gether and sacrifice alone remained as 
the medium of sentimental expression. 
And, because Aylesworth’s love was deep, 
he made his sacrifice as great as Martha’s 
sentimental nature demanded. She had 
vowed to remain true as frevently as had 
he, and they had parted with the under- 
standing that sometime, no matter how 
far in the future, he would return for 
her. It never occurred to either to run 
away and forget feuds and fathers. There 
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was romance, and a 
more peaceful existence 
in separation and a con- 
tinuance of the usual 
life, for Martha, but 
none in marriage and 
ostracism. 

After Aylesworth 
read of the death of 
Martha’s father he hur- 
ried out of the little log 
building which had been 
his home for six years 
and walked toward the 
sea. He knew he had to 
tell someone. Henry 
was a servant and im- 
possible. There was no 
one else of his position 
in the post, no one with 
whom he had been on 
comradely terms. 

Naturally and un- 
consciously his steps 
turned toward the little 
river and to the fallen 
tree which spanned it. 
Across the stream was 
a small cluster of build- 
ings, much like those he 
was leaving, but more 
new, the post of the 
rival company. Ayles- 
worth had never crossed 
the bridge in the day- 
time, had never visited 
the other post except in 
the evening, after the 


\ day’s work. The first 


three years he had 

never crossed _ the 

stream, for the big com- 
pany frowned upon even a social recog- 
nition of the growing rival. 

Across the river Aylesworth saw a 
figure and hurried toward it. 

“Good morning, Virginia!” he cried. 
“Is it not a glorious day?” 

A young woman who walked beside a 
huge, grey, wolfish dog turned toward 
him, unable to conceal her amazement. 
She had never known Aylesworth to speak 
except in a slow, measured, unemotional 
voice, 

“Tt is,” she smiled. “I could hardly wait 
for breakfast, I was so eager to get out.” 

Aylesworth, ignoring the dog’s growl, 
fell into step beside her and they went on 
up the river bank. The Englishman, after 
his first outburst, was silent for a few 
minutes. Then, unable to contain himself 
longer, he said: 

“T had some wonderful news this morn- 
ing, Virginia.” 

“News!” exclaimed the girl. “Who 
brought news?” 

“T read it in the Times.” 

Her broad hat concealed her smile. In 
the two years she had lived with her 
father in the northern post she had 
learned even the number of slices of toast 
their only neighbor had each morning for 
breakfast, but she had never ceased to 
find amusement in his custom of having 
the Times with his tea each morning. 

“You have the advantage of us there,” 
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“Mebbe that’s her up there,” said Jere- 
miah, pointing to a catboat tied a quar- 
ter of a mile to the north. 

“Joe’s boat’s named th’ Wildwood.” 

“That’s it. I was lookin’ at her this 
mornin’. She’s not much. Joe must ’a‘ 
bought a pig in a poke.” 

“If he bought her——.” 

“Joe’s pretty ugly, is he, Asa?” 

“Yep, ugly as fish-stealin’. He says t’ 
me (talkin’ about Halliday), he says, 
‘I’m goin’ to get that feller, an’ teach 
him a lesson. Alice Larabee is promised 
t’ me, an’ this dressed-up monkey drifts 
in with his airs while I’m gone, an’ 
makes love t’ Alice behind my back. T'll 
get him!’” 

“He'll have t’ wait till afternoon t’ find 
Halliday-—or Alice.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Out in the Penguin. They sailed up 
to the Cove awhile ago, to take some cake 
and such like to old Mrs. Scoville, who’s 
sick. An’ from the Cove, they’re goin’ to 

Big Duck Light, an’ then back. Long 
trip.” 

“Is Halliday much good at handlin’ a 
boat ?” 

“Only fair, but good enough for the 
few times he’s been out. Of course, he’s 
always had good weather—he had to have 
good weather f’r th’ Penguin. She ain’t 
built for heavy seas.” 

“Tt’s a wonder Cap’n Larabee never got 
a better boat.” 

Jeremiah looked up suddenly as the 
sun broke for a moment through a rift in 
grey clouds, and walked across the plank- 
ing to his door. 

“My, my, it’s nich onto one o'clock, 
Asa, an’ I ain’t had anything t’ eat. Been 
so busy resurrectin’ this boat I clean for- 
got. Had your dinner, Asa?” 

“Nope,” said the following 
Jeremiah inside. “I ain’t been home. I 
came up here because I thought Joe’d be 
alone this way. I figgered you might be 
able t’ do something with him. Joe’s al- 
ways took a lot o’ stock in what you 
said.” 

Jeremiah set the table and fried some 
eges and ham. : 

“Have some o’ these spice pickles, Asa. 
Alice Larabee put ’em up herself an’ 
broucht ’em to me.” 

They ate in silence for a while. The 
Sauire liked the Miges cooking. 

Shadows crept in. 

“Gettin’ kind o’ dark outside, Asa. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we’d have somewhat 
of a blow, from th’ feel o’ th’ air.” 

He stepped to the door. 

“The north has a bad look. She’s 
cloudin’ fast. Say, Asa ””’ Jeremiah’s 
voice dropped, as he hurried back to the 
table—“here comes Joe Chenery now.” 

Chenery was heard to step unsteadily 
upon the shore side of the landing. He 
was mumbling and swaved as if wind- 
shaken, as he appeared in the doorway. 

“Hello, Joe,” said Jeremiah, placing a 
third chair. “Come back t’ stay f’r a 
while, have y’? The Squire an’ I was 
just admirin’ your boat.” 

“Admirin’ hell,” said Chenery, “I’m 
lookin’ for Halliday, an’ I know where he 
is. He’s out with Alice in th’ sand-bag- 
ger. I’m goin’ t’ show ’em both they 
can’t play tricks with me——~” 


Squire, 
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“Sit down an’ have some o’ this ham 
an’ eggs, Joe. Looks kind o’ threatenin’ 
off Big Duck, don’t it?” 

Chenery sat down grumblingly and be- 
gan to eat. 

“You look played out, Joe,” said Jere- 
miah, going to the door again. “Ain’t 
they been treatin’ you right down at Bar 
Harbor?” 

“I’m aw-righ*t. I can put it all over 
this long-legged dude that’s tried t’ 
climb into my shoes.” 

Jeremiah shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and scanned the sea, then looked 
at the sky again. 

“Come here, Asa, an’ look at her now! 
Sharks and sinners, but she’s a-goin’ t’ 
blow. Look at that black stuff there 
above th’ island!” 

The old man’s voice was strident, and 
Asa hurried out upon the landing. 

“I’m worried about Alice an’ Halli- 
day,” Jeremiah went on. “They’ve got no 
business bein’ out in that! . . . . I 
wish IT had my glass.” 

“Where is it. Jeremiah?” 

“Tent it t’ Charley Haskell yesterday. 
He was down gettin’ his fixed, an’ he 
needs one all th’ time up at Little Light. 
But vou’ll never ketch me lendin’ my 
glass again.” 

“There’s a sail off Black Rock,” said 
Asa. “It looks like the Penguin, an’ it 
ain’t an old hand at th’ helm.” 

“T wish my boat wasn‘t all t’ pieces,” 
said Jeremiah. “Somebody ought to go out 
after ’em. Alice——” 

Joe Chenery was behind them now. 
“No! She was fool enouch t’ go out with 
him—let him get her in.” Then Chenery 
stumbled back into the cabin to finish his 
meal. 

The black in the sky grew and deep- 
ened. Swiftlv. inexorably, it blotted out 
the white and blue. The air became still. 
The litht now was_ yellow, sinister. 
Speech died out, as the two old men 
watched the erratic course of the dim 
sail. . . . A gull swooped near — 
with a scream. 

“The sign,” said Jeremiah. “Lord have 
mercy on ’em!” 

“Amen!” said Asa. 

There were light footsteps behind. 
“Why, it’s Alice Larabee,” said Jere- 
miah. “We thought vou was out in th’ 
boat with Hallidav.” 

“No, I only went up to the Cove and 
back, because Daddy didn’t feel very 
well. But I’m alarmed about Mr. Halli- 
dav—he hasn’t come in.” 

“T think that’s him out there——” 
The girl strained her eyes at the bit 
of white. 


“Yes-—that’s him. Oh, what if he can’t 
make it? The Pencuin’s a light-weather 
boat-———” 


’ 


“We was just sayin’ so.’ 

“Tsn’t there any way to help him?” 
she asked. 

“If there was a boat this side o’ town 
—but there ain’t. 
sion.” 


Mine’s out 0’ commis- 


Alice Larabee was searching the empty 
down-shore; then she looked to the north. 

“Whose boat is that?” 

“That’s Joe Chenery’s, but it ain’t anv 
good,” said Jeremiah. 


’ 


“Joe Chenery’s!’ 
“Is Joe back?” 


exclaimed the girl. 


“Yep. He’s—” Jeremiah stopped, for 
he heard a movement within the cabin. 

The girl turned and saw Chenery 
standing in the doorway, started to 
speak, but was withheld by the man’s 
eyes. Flame was in them—white flame 

and they gazed, not at Alice Larabee, 
but beyond—out, across the black waters, 
to the sail. 

Chenery walked past the three, very 
steadily, let himself down from the land- 
ing on to the sands, and headed toward 
the boat. 

“Where y’ 
miah. 

“T’m goin’ 
clouded. 

Chenery waded out to where the Wild- 
wood was tossing, hoisted canvas and 
secured halyards—steadily, dexterously, 
without haste, working with the intensity 
of one in a spell. He pushed 
out into the storm. The wind was blow- 
ing straight from the north. He headed 
into it. and beran his fight. 

To the three who watched, the man 
was tempting death in a peanut shell. 
Stronger craft had died in lesser storms. 
The old hatred of the sea for its crimes 
came back to Alice Larabee. Minutes 
took on age. The sky changed like the 
breast of the sea—and the space _ be- 
tween earth and dome grew less and less, 
as if the world’s roof were coming down. 
ae The two sails drew nearer to- 
gether. The light changed from yellow 
to saffron. The girl could not see what 
took place when the sails merged. But 
now one of the boats was makine its way 
in—and after a long time, she could 
make out that the other, sails down, was 
beine towed. 

The sea now was coming in with a 
great roll, huge waves splashing up over 
the edge of the landing where the three 
stood. Down shore, it had submereed the 
big sandbar on which Jeremial.’s_ boat 
had struck a month before. The air was 
becoming chill. 

The boats passed One-Mile Buoy, and 
were riding fast. But the course of the 
lone sail was not straight: the forward 
boat was beine shaken in the wind’s 
teeth. Farther and farther south the 
sail veered. 

“He’s woin’ t’ come out pretty close t’ 
th’ sandbar.” said Jeremiah. 

“If he wets out,” said the squire. 

“They’re both in the first boat,” Jere- 
miah announced. 

As the sail neared the sand-bar, all 
things took on the color of dead brown. 
Darkness was close at hand. Alice Lara- 
bee felt an unearthly silence descend. The 
evil thing in the sky moved in an are, 
like an angered arm drawing back be- 
fore a blow—an interminable moment in 
which all sound was dead—and then the 
arm dropped. 

The impact of the storm was like a4 
wall falling upon the girl. In that in- 
stant, she saw the boats erushed upon 
the bar. The jib of the first, torn loose, 
struck one of the two men, and hurled 
him into the sea—and as the boat went 
over, the other dived. .. Ages 


Continued on Page 79. 
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N the morning of 

July 25, 1911, Al- 

fred Aylesworth’s 
servant placed the Lon- 
don Times of July 25, this 
1910, beside his master’s bes ae fat a 
plate and turned to the Times.” 
next room to summon 
him to breakfast. 

Aylesworth opened 
the paper before he 
turned to his tea and 
toast and then divided 
his time equally be- 
tween the two. 

“A canoe got in late 
last night, sir, from the 
north, sir,” Henry in- 
formed him. “The men 
reported that the ice 
should be well out of the 
straits.” 

“That’s good!” ex- 
claimed Aylesworth, 
looking up with interest. 
“It means the ship 
should arrive by the 
middle of August. How 
are the papers holding 
out?” 

“You have the last 
this morning, sir,” 

Aylesworth frowned 
and turned to his paper. 
He knew that he faced 
the dreariest time of the 
year and he never had 
learned to do so without 
irritation. For three 
weeks or more he must 
sit down to his break- 
fast without the Times, 
something no real Englishman ever should 
do. To be sure, the Times was exactly a 
year old when it reached his table. But it 
was the Times, and its perusal was as 
necessary, because of long habit, as his 
tea. 

Aylesworth had spent his first year far 
up the coast of Hudson Bay without the 
paper. Now, five years later, he still shud- 
dered when he thought of it, not so much 
because the Times was absent, but because 
of the complete isolation, the complete 
separation from everything to which he 
had been accustomed in London. The first 
dog team to go out that winter had car- 
ried an order to the Times and, when the 
ship arrived in August, it bore 313 copies. 
Each morning Henry, who had accom- 
panied Aylesworth to the wilderness, 
placed one beside his plate. The English- 
man, disregarding the fact that his mental 
breakfast had been prepared exactly a 
year before, began to take an interest in 
the life about him. 

On the morning of July 25, 1911, Ayles- 
worth found little he cared to read. He 
turned the pages rapidly until he arrived 
at the obituary column. Six years’ ab- 
sence from London had served to dull his 
interest in many things, but he always 
kept track of the marriages and deaths of 
acquaintances and friends through the 
only medium he permitted himself. 

As he glanced down the column, stop- 
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ping only where a name was familiar, he 
suddenly gripped the paper with both 
hands and held it closer to his eyes. He 
read quickly, eagerly, and then laid it 
down slowly and looked out of the little 
window across the blue water of the bay. 
“At last,” he whispered. “You and 
London, Martha. No more loneliness. 
Now, dear, we begin to live.” 
Aylesworth had never spoken in such 
fashion before, but he had never known 
such a moment in his life. Six years be- 
fore he had left London because he be- 
lieved it to be the thing to do. He loved 
Martha Shackford and she loved him. But 
her father, living in the past, with an old 
feud always to the fore, had not only for- 
bidden the marriage but had commanded 
Martha never to see Aylesworth again or 
to have any communication with him. 
Aylesworth had obeyed when Martha 
asked him to leave England. Both knew 
the impossibility of finding happiness to- 
gether and sacrifice alone remained as 
the medium of sentimental expression. 
And, because Aylesworth’s love was deep, 
he made his sacrifice as great as Martha’s 
sentimental nature demanded. She had 
vowed to remain true as frevently as had 
he, and they had parted with the under- 
standing that sometime, no matter how 
far in the future, he would return for 
her. It never occurred to either to run 
away and forget feuds and fathers. There 
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was romance, and a 
more peaceful existence 
in separation and a con- 
tinuance of the usual 
life, for Martha, but 
none in marriage and 
ostracism. 

After Aylesworth 
read of the death of 
Martha’s father he hur- 
ried out of the little log 
building which had been 
his home for six years 
and walked toward the 
sea. He knew he had to 
tell someone. Henry 
was a servant and im- 
possible. There was no 
one else of his position 
in the post, no one with 
whom he had been on 
comradely terms. 

Naturally and un- 
consciously his steps 
turned toward the little 
river and to the fallen 
tree which spanned it. 
Across the stream was 
a small cluster of build- 
ings, much like those he 
was leaving, but more 
new, the post of the 
rival company. Ayles- 
worth had never crossed 
the bridge in the day- 
time, had never visited 
the other post except in 
the evening, after the 


\ day’s work. The first 


three years he had 

never crossed _ the 

stream, for the big com- 
pany frowned upon even a social recog- 
nition of the growing rival. 

Across the river Aylesworth saw a 
figure and hurried toward it. 

“Good morning, Virginia!” he cried. 
“Ts it not a glorious day?” 

A young woman who walked beside a 
huge, grey, wolfish dog turned toward 
him, unable to conceal her amazement. 
She had never known Aylesworth to speak 
except in a slow, measured, unemotional 
voice. 

“It is,” she smiled. “I could hardly wait 
for breakfast, I was so eager to get out.” 

Aylesworth, ignoring the dog’s growl, 
fell into step beside her and they went on 
up the river bank. The Englishman, after 
his first outburst, was silent for a few 
minutes. Then, unable to contain himself 
longer, he said: 

“T had some wonderful news this morn- 
ing, Virginia.” 

“News!” exclaimed the girl. “Who 
brought news?” 

“T read it in the Times.” 

Her broad hat concealed her smile. In 
the two years she had lived with her 
father in the northern post she had 
learned even the number of slices of toast 
their only neighbor had each morning for 
breakfast, but she had never ceased to 
find amusement in his custom of having 
the Times with his tea each morning. 

“You have the advantage of us there,” 
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she replied. ‘We must wait a year for 
our papers, and all our news except the 
little that comes in the winter mail.” 

But Aylesworth didn’t catch it. 

‘“Martha’s father died yesterday,” he 
went on. 

“Yesterday!” Virginia cried. 

“I mean a year ago yesterday,” he cor- 
“Tl read it in the Times this morn- 
ing. And to think that the news was in 
the house almost a year!” 

“And you’re glad he is dead?” 

“Glad? By Jove, I never thought of it 
that way. Perhaps you don’t understand. 
Perhaps I’m not quite myself. For six 
years I have been in this desolate coun- 
try, waiting, just waiting for the barrier 
between us to fall. Is there any wonder 
that, when it did fall, I should be happy?” 

Virginia’s face had been hidden by her 
big hat. She stopped suddenly and looked 
ip at him with a smile. 

“Of course, I understand, Alfred. I 
know what it has been, what you have 
suffered, and I’m glad, glad for you and 
for her.” 

Her lips trembled just a little at the 
end, but the smile continued as he grasped 
her extended hand. 

“You always do understand, Virginia,” 
he said simply. 

“And you are— she went on. 

“Going out on the ship next month. It 
should be here the fifteenth and the last 
1f September should see me in England.” 

‘‘We’ll miss you, father and I.” 

Aylesworth stopped suddenly. They had 
reached a slight rise and the great for- 
est spread out before them. Behind, the 
sun sparkled from the bay as a breeze 
ruffled the water. Alone, in all they saw, 
the little log buildings of the rival posts 
indicated the presence of man. And even 
they were unable to thrust their faint 
atmosphere of civilization more than a 
little way into the surrounding wilder- 
ness. The birchbark and skin teepees of 
the Indians and Esquimaux, gathered for 
the summer, blended with the savage as- 
pect of the land. 

“And Dll miss you, and all this, Vir- 
ginia,” he said slowly. “I never dreamed 
until this moment that I would. I hated 
it all so when I came that I have con- 
tinued to believe IT would always hate it. 
Now I know I 
will miss it.” 

“But you will 
forget it en 
tirely, or re 
member it only 
night- 

when 


rected. 
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as a 
mare, 
you are back it 
London. Dis 
agreeable 
things linger 
in the memory. 
After a year 
you will re- 
member only 
the canoe trips 
up the river, 
the _ shooting, 
the summer: 
gatherings of 
the _ Indians, 
the dog driving 4 oe got in tate 
in the winter. last nig 


r rr north sir,’ 
You will never formed hin 
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think of yourself as having been a trade? 
for the big company.” 

“Perhaps you are right, but I wonder. 
I have just begun to think of what this 
life up here has meant to me, of what | 
will give up. Since you came up from 
Montreal to live with your father, things 
have been different. The loneliness has 
disappeared.” 

The next morning Aylesworth did not 
miss his Times. After the return from his 
walk with Virginia Hunter he discovered 
that his elation had vanished. That after 
noon and long into the night he pondered 
over this sudden change, but the only re 
sult was that he knew he did not wish to 
go. 
Realization of this lack of desire came 
to him as a shock. In England custom, 
precedent, class and a sufficient income 
had shaped his life for him. In the se 
vice of the great company environment, a 
stronger set of traditions and customs and 
the total lack of anything except himself 
had cut his mental grooves even deeper. 
He was quick with the rifle or paddle, 
rapid in his duties, but a sudden change 
in desire, in habit, in thought, was more 
than he could comprehend. 

He had loved Martha Shackford for 
years, and now, when the time for which 
he had long waited had come, he did not 
wish to go. He went out into the sunlight. 
Behind a patch of scrub spruce across the 
river he caught sight of Virginia’s hat. 
Then he knew why London had sudden! 
ceased to attract him. 

As he hurried down to the river it came 
to him clearly. Vague doubts and fears, 
shadowy resentments, fostered by the 
years of loneliness and dreary monotony, 
suddenly became real, vivid, convincing. 
The girl in London had asked more tha: 
she had a right to ask. He had sacrificed 
everything, she nothing. How did he know 
that she had not forgotten him? Could a 
woman who would ask a man what she 
had asked of him be worthy of the mar 
who would do it? 

And then, at the footbridge, Aylesworth 
remembered that he had promised, that he 
had said he would return. The Martha 
he had loved was the sort who would wait. 
She, too, had made a sacrifice. Her yout} 
had been spent waiting for him. She be 





lieved he would come, and for a year she 
had been expecting him. There was only 
one thing for him to do, and that was to 
take the ship for England. 

His slow steps ceased. Then he went 
back to the post. The girl on the other 
side of the river, who had been watching 
from the spruces, turned and walked 
slowly toward the bay, leaving a wonde 
ing. troubled wolf dog where she had 
stood. 

In the three weeks that followed Ayles- 
worth did not cross the river in the day- 
time. In the evening he walked to the 
val post to talk with Virginia and her 
father. Not once did he permit a meet- 
ing with the girl alone and, as well as he 
could, he kept the conversation from Lon- 
don and his return. 

But the decision reached when he had 

irned back from the foot-bridge had not 
ended the struggle. It was the old, old 
struggle of desire and duty, and he was 
urprised to find that he no longer thought 

ways according to rule, that his six 
years of isolation had in reality laid the 
individualism. But he 
faced the situation squarely and made all] 
his preparations for departure. 

The ship came August 14. Aylesworth 
was in bed when the Indians first sighted 
it, far out on the bay, and Henry wakened 
him early with the information. After a 
quick breakfast he went out to look at 
the vessel with his glasses. Because of 
the shoals, she could not get in closer, 
and all mail and supplies must come in by 

nall boat. Two days would be necessary, 
with fair weather, to land everything 
destined for his isolated post. He need 
not go out to the ship until the boats re- 
turned the next afternoon. 

The first boat brought him a little mail, 
and the next morning he found the Times 
of August 15, 1910, beside his plate. 

“The captain sent word that he would 
eave before sunset to-night, sir,’’ Henry 
informed him as the paper was opened. 

“Everything is packed so that we car 
leave this afternoon?” 

“Everything is ready, sir,” was the 


foundation fo1 


quick response, for Henry had found the 
wilderness as unlike his London as had 
Aylesworth. 

The Englishmar 


sipped his tea, 
munehed his 
toast and 
turned the 
pages of the 
year-old paper. 
His distaste 
for his return 
was communi- 
cated to the 
Times, and he 
barely glanced 
at the head- 
lines. The pa- 
per folded be- 
side his plate, 
he d evoted 
himself to his 
meal. 

As he fin- 
ished and 
pushed back 
his chair, his 
bent face was 
close to the pa- 
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¢¢ BT is not 
all of 
fishing 


for fish.” So 
says the 
very wise 
and ancient 
saw, but it 
is to be ob- 
served that 
the usual 
summer 
tourist 
is not satis- 
fied except 
he gets fish, 
and, as he 
A catch at Wabi-Kon Camp, usually 
Temagami says, gets it 
“good and 
plenty.” The fisherman comes to the right 
place if he comes to Temagami. Tema- 
gami will certainly supply the fish. Here 
the tired dweller in the heated city is 
away from office or counting house, or 
school books or parlors or five-o’clock 
teas, out into the open where life is real 
and where worry and strain and sham 
have no part. 

Three hundred miles north of Toronto, 
this gem of our northern lakeland lies em- 
bowered in the leafy vastness of the Tema- 
gami Forest Reserve, stretching, fifty by 
sixty miles, its millions of acres of pine 
and fir and balsam—the forest is truly 
primeval. The lumberman’s axe has never 
desecrated its cathedral groves, the buz- 
zing saw-mill with its belching smoke has 
never dumped tons of poisoning sawdust 
into its pellucid waters. Its portages are 
left as they were padded down by the feet 
of Coureur du Bois and the Jesuit Fathers 
when, fired with high ambition, they trod 
these pathless wilds on errands of con- 
quest or salvation. 

Here still reside the lineal descendants 
of Hiawatha and Minnehaha; for it was 
from the Ojibway chiefs of these Lauren- 
tian fastnesses that schoolcraft learned 
the witching legend—which he taught to 
Longfellow who embodied it in those lilt- 
ing verses that all English-speaking peo- 
ple have come to love so well. 

But it is not for rolling, pine-clad 
mountains, stretching away inta the blue 
haze of the distance; not for evergreen 
islets set in azure blue; not for sinuous 
passages leading on and on to marvelous 
and more marvelous’. revelations of 
beauty; not for cerulean skies and crystal 
waters—not for these alone, but for fish, 
just plain fish, that the tourist comes to 
Temagami. 

The sixteen hundred islands and the 
three thousand miles of shore line; the 
Indian burying ground with its moulder- 
ing tombstones, the abandoned Hudson 
Bay coast with its long-forgotten wine 
vaults; Bear Island and its modern Indian 





Fishing in Temagam! 
Where the Best Fish Can be Obtained 
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village with its myriad dogs and placid 
papooses, strapped to their primitive 
cradles—all these may have their inter- 
ests for different travelers. But the in- 
sistent cry is “fish and more fish.” 

Temagami and its neighboring chains 
of lakelets, many of which have never felt 
the kiss of deceiving fly or sent back the 
glitter of guilty spoon can satisfy the 
most exacting fisherman. 

The genteel brook trout; the sportive 
black bass; the stately great grey trout; 
the common everyday doré, commonly 
called pickerel, and the scavenger pike 
all await the angler in Temagami’s cool 
depths. 

“And when the timorous trout I wait 

To take, and he devours my bait, 

How small, how poor a thing I find 
Will captivate a greedy mind. 

And when none bite, the wise I praise. 
Whom false allurement ne’er betrays.” 

This is the way the poet puts it, moral- 
izing on that gold-sprinkled living arrow 
(salvelinus fortunalis) —the speckled 
trout — zig-zagging up the cataract, 
loitering in the rapids, whose dainty meat 
is the glancing butterfly. The real brook 
trout is by no means extinct, although the 
lumberman with his clogging files of saw 
dust, the manufacturer with his poisonous 
by-products, the summer boarder, with 
his improvised rod and line have banished 
this beautiful, active and widely dis- 
tributed fish from countless streams 
where forty or fifty years ago it bred in 
profusion. 

Temagami still stands as a proof that 
the last generation of trout fishers has not 
yet come. And the speckled beauties of 
the cool, still clear waters are not the 
flabby, spotless specimens packed by ma- 
chinery, raised in artificial ponds, fat- 
tened on chopped liver and served on 
silver to titillate the palate of the mil- 
lionaire in a New York restaurant. 

In the mountain stream flowing into the 
Lady Evelyn Lake, an easy day’s paddle 
from the Hudson Bay post at Bear Island 
or from the Temagami Inn on Temagami 
Island the real brook trout still gambols. 
It is not the Lilliputian product of the 
Eastern trout brook where the fly of the 
greedy angler has not allowed a fish to 
reach a length of more than six or eight 
inches or a weight of more than ten or 
twelve ounces. Here it sports in abund- 
ance, measuring from twelve to eighteen 
inches, and weighing from two to four 
pounds. The usual style of trout fly fish- 
ing is pursued in Temagami except that 
there is no wading to be done; the casts 
are all made from a canoe, at the foot of 
ripples, the edges of submerged logs, or 
at the base of some overhanging rock. 
Most Temazami anglers prefer a stout 
fly-rod from 9 to 10% feet in length, 
weighing from 6 to 7% ounces, with a fly 
tied to a sproathook, ranging in size from 
8 to 10. Everbody has his favorite flies 


but the coachman, queen of the water, ibis, 
along with the green, yellow or red 
hackles will be found excellent standbys 

Many who want trout and not sport 
murder the beautiful fish with a commo 
fish-hook and line. They are often so 
ravenous that they will bite viciously at a 
hook baited with a common angle worm, 
grasshopper, white grub or hell grannite 
When the trout is in this mood it is com 
paratively easy to catch the limit in an 
hour or so. 

The small-mouth black bass abounds in 
Temagami—“Inch for inch and pound for 
pound the gamest fish that swims.” The 








‘Crystal Temagami, Wasacsinagami, 
Low waves that beat on the shadow 
shore, 


North of the Nipissing ul 
Timiskaming 


We will come back and sing 
encore, 
Back to the wilds again, show n 
the way, 
Make me a child again just for to 
day.” 














small-mouthed black bass (mitropberus 
dolomien) is pre-eminently the character- 
istic fish of Temagami. Plucky, free and 
unyielding, innately game, he possesses all 
the qualities of a fighting fish. From a 
period of quiet reeling he darts off with 
the arrowy rush of a trout and many a 
wrist has ached under the display of his 
fiery strength. When you think you have 
at last conquered he startles you with the 
bold leap of a salmon, and mystifies you 
with an exhibition of fighting tactics pe- 
culiarly his own. 

Temagami is famous for its infinite 
variety in the scope it provides for the 
man with the rod. Black bass abound and 
black bass is usually caught in Temagami 
with live bait, minnow or angle worm, 
grass hopper or crawfish but he will rise 
to the artificial fly with all the passion of 
the trout or salmon if you catch him in 
the humor at the close of the day, espe- 
cially jn the month of June. Many of the 
best catches have been taken with the 
green frogs which abound in the 
shallow margins of the smaller lakes. 
Good bass fishing is found in many inlets 
of Temagami but the best is secured by 
taking a portage into one of the many 
lakelets with which the larger lake is sur- 
rounded. Some anglers prefer Gull Lake, 
while Cross Lake, Obabika, Wakimika and 
Wasacsinagami all have their admirers. 
The fish run from twelve to 20 inches in 
length and many specimens tip the scales 
at four and even five pounds. 

The largest of the finny denizens of 
Temagami is the great grey trout (Crist 
voner Namaycush). It is said that speci- 
mens weighing fifty pounds and over have 
been obtained; but trout from twenty to 
thirty pounds are of common occurrence. 
They are caught entirely by trolling and 
I have found that an otter-trail spoon is 
the most effective. In June when the 
water is still very cold the namaycush 
trout may be found in the shallows 
on the Temagami reefs. And in the quiet 
evening when the blue breadth of the lake 
is spread out like a polished metal disc it 
will be broken here and there by an ever- 
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widening circle of ripples where some 
trout has risen to take a careless fly or to 
gambol in his sportive spring fever on 
the placid bosom of the waters. Then he 
may be taken with the fly, and rare sport 
it is; no salmon fishing could excel it. 

During July and August the grey trout 
takes to the deep waters and then the 
patient angler must fish for him with 
three or four hundred feet of copper wire 
fastened to a strong reel on a short stout 
rod. 

As a game fish some anglers look on the 
lake trout 
with dis- 
dain; but I 
can aver 
that an 8 or 
10 - pound 
trout at the 
end of three 
hundred 
feet of cop- 
per wire can 
give the 
wrist all the 
exercise 
that is ne- 
cessary for 
that mem- 
ber to get 
and the sud- 
den rushes 
and plunges 
mingled 
with that 
peculiar 
sensation 
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Above 20-Ib. 
trout is ohly an 
which arises a ‘ Came Be- 
when vour low—Common pike, 
fish takes as ~ sae Ss 
it were “the 
“the bit in his teeth” and shakes 
his long slender body as much as 
to say, “thus far and no fur- 
ther,” provides all the thrills 
which the most fastidious and 
pernickety disciple of Isaac Wal- 
ton could desire. 

The most prominent food fish 
of the Temagami waters is the 


t 


doré Vitreum). This is 
commonly called wall-eyed, yellow pike 
or even pickerel. Anywhere and every- 
where this representative of the perch 
family is to be found. By the way, it is 
known to the United States Fish Com- 
as pike-perch a very appro- 

priate name showing its relation to 

» Percidae and at the same time 

i attention to its slender pike- 

body. The flesh is firm and very 

y; white and of delicious flavor; 
and, as I can attest, those who have to 
eat fish every day and twice a day dur- 
ing a holiday of nine or ten weeks will 
gladly turn from the delicate brook 
trout, the juicy and luscious bass, 01 
the rich grey trout to the common 
everyday pickerel. 

He is usually caught with an ordi- 
nary trolling spoon trailing in the 
water at the end of 75 or 100 feet of 
common fish line. This hand-line 
method is a somewhat brutal game, 

‘or the poor has nothing to do 
but “follow on,’’ when once impaled on 
the triple prongs which go whirling af- 
ter the flickering bauble that in curi- 
osity or anger he impulsively struck. 
Nevertheless good sport may be had from 
the wall-eyed pike for he will take live 
bait quite as eagerly as the more aristo- 
cratic small-mouthed black bass. And, 
since he runs from twelve to thirty inches 
in length, and has been caught up to a 
weight of fourteen pounds, it may readily 
be understood that on a light rod and 
tackle he will give the most skilled angler 
an anxious time. Coming down the scale 
we arrive at the common pike (esox- 
lucius). This is widely distributed in the 
Temagami lakeland. Most fishermen de- 
test it for its rank odor 
and common coarse 
flesh. You will remem- 
ber that Izaak Walton 
devotes a whole chap- 
ter to the scavenger, 
giving cirections how 
to “roast him when he 
is caught,” declaring 
that “when thus _ pre- 
pared he is ‘choicely 
good,’ too good for any 
but anglers and hon- 
est men.” I must per- 
Continued on Page 64, 
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The Romance of an Old Blue Coat 





By KE. YYeREX CUTHBERT 


Tllustrated by 


N ideal story-book sort of an attic 

room, the regulation old furniture, 

really colonial this time, old dishes, 
old trunks and boxes, shrubbery cobwebs, 
bunches of sweet herbs hanging from 
rafters, the unavoidable slant roof and a 
western gable window through which the 
riot of rose and gold sunset coaxed the 
shadows from the farthest corners; or 
more probably they preened themselves 
like an amorous red-bird in artful en- 
deavor to attract the attention of the too 
absorbed maiden sitting tailorwise on the 
somewhat dusty floor before an open 
ancient box, a faded blue coat hanging 
half in the trunk half in her lap; her el- 
bows propped one on each knee, her chin 
buried in her hands, and in her eyes 
dreams—worlds of dreams. All the emo- 
tions of a world are in a maiden’s dreams. 

Joyously, coaxingly the breeze tossed 
the saucy waves and curls of golden- 
brown hair. Tenderly, caressingly the 
sunshine enfolded the wrapt face in 
wanton rivalry, but the old blue coat won 
out. With a long drawn, wistfully long- 
ing sigh the maid buried her face in its 
folds and imprinted an extremely ener- 
getic kiss on the heart of it, or where a 
heart should be. The sun hid its face be- 
hind a cloud in dismay; the breeze rushed 
hastily to a far corner where lay a pile of 
old papers on which it could vent its 
anger, shaking and ruffling and whipping 
them about in jealous indignation. Even 
the maiden lifted her head in astonish- 
ment at her own temerity. 

“Aleen LeRoy!” she murmured with 
mock severity. “How shocking! and such 
a properly brought up young person, too.” 
Then her face began to relax until 
shadowy dimples played hide and seek 
about the dear mouth, and the opening 
episode ended in a joyous, merry laugh 
such as only a free, happy, innocently 
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ignorant and altogether to be desired 
maiden of twenty summers could laugh. 

In a half conversing, half soliloquising 
way peculiar to people, especially young 
people who are accustomed to an over- 
abundance of their own company, she ad- 
dressed the combination of visible old coat 
and its disembodied, invisible personality. 
“Ah well! may not a young girl have one 
lover, especially such a recklessly safe 
one! If I send you to the poor Belgians 
you will understand, won’t you, Rolly 
mine? You know I do love you, and I'll 
awfully hate to part with you. I love you 
more than any other thing I possess, but— 
I have an idea that you must find milk and 
honey and harps and things a bit tame 
when there is so much doing down here. I 
just know how crazy you are to be in it, 
so, I’ll really have to take pity on you. 
3ut to part with you my best, sweetest 
dream! It is like sending one of the 
family.” 

A few minutes more of musing, then, 
springing impulsively to her feet, she 
cried: “I’m going to doit! I’m going to do 
it now—and sir,” quite severely, “if your 
late angel associations haven’t taken all 
the Rollick out of you, you will manage 
some way to button yourself around a 
brave, adventurous heart. That done I’ll 
trust you to do your duty like a perfectly 
good, self-respecting antique bit of Ameri- 
can history.” 

Catching up the coat, she whisked it 
down the stairs and soon it was lying on 
a dainty bed with its owner writing at a 
tiny desk under the window. 

“Dear Brave Soldier Man: 

“T am believing with all my might and 
knowing that my Uncle Ronald’s coat, 
having kept company with him for so 
long and intimately and having taken part 
in such stirring adventures, must have got 
the habit and will find a way to help do 
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wonderful things in this wretched war. 
Perhaps you are out in some lonesome 
place, anyway you are away from home, 
and this letter may help amuse you and 
make you less all alone. I am thinking 
that or I would not dare presume to write. 
It really is interesting though about the 
coat. It belonged to my grandfather’s 
brother, but I have always called him 
Uncle Roland. His special friends called 
him Rollicking Rolly. Ever since I was a 
little girl he has been my capital H Hero, 
and I have taken the greatest delight in 
listening to what I call the rollicking 
stories. I have even made a little book of 
them. Though grandfather’s family are 
really southerners Uncle Roland had lived 
several years in the north and grand- 
mother declares it was sheer perversity 
drove him to join their forces if only for 
the express purpose of opposing his owr 
family, but I don’t believe—at least I 
think grandma may be mistaken for while 
I love the warm, sunny, dear south, [, 
too, am all in agreement with the north 
about the war. Roland was such a mad 
cap adventurer they simply can’t give 
him credit for having a conscience. 

“He did the most wonderful, special 
things that I can’t take your time to write 
about—brave, splendid things for which 
he was made an officer as you see by the 
coat. He won medals aplenty for which he 
did not care at all, but I do and I have col- 
lected them. I must confess it is not these 
brave Roland deeds that cause my heart to 
beat faster when I think of him and that 
makes him so real now to me, it is the 
rollicking adventures that makes me wish 
I had lived when he did. Brave they al- 
ways were, but he had a way of making 
them seem so ridiculous, so apparently un- 
necessary; but when the truth became 
known there was generally some really 
serious, noble or kind object underneath. 
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And sir, I do hope that this coat may be 
a charm to you as something was to my 
uncle while he wore it, for in spite of the 
reckless, splendid things he did, he was 
never seriously wounded, but died—well— 
he died humorously and unexpectedly as 
he had lived. Ridiculous to relate he died 
of the measles. Grandmother says if he 
could but have managed to grow up he 
need not have caught them. 

‘| can see that only a sane courage could 
have carried him through his gallant 
career. He must have possessed a calm, 
cool, quick intelligence under all circum- 
stances, even facing death. Can you 
match it! Dare you wear the coat? 

‘When asked one Christmas what of all 
things I would like for a present, I an- 

vered unhesitatingly, ‘Uncle Roland’s 
coat’; so it is my own to send. Will you 
wear it and do honor to its history—you 

Idier man? 

“Myself—I live far away from town 
amid the great prairies of the Canadian 
North-West, my only companions are my 
vrandmother and her brother, aged fifty. 
[ love our beautiful home and I am happy, 
nly—this is a great secret—sometimes I 
vould like to see the world and my heart 

hes to accompany Rollicking Rolly on 
ne of his adventures until my only relief 

to dream them. The most real thing in 

y life is my make-believe adventures 
vith my soldier ancestor. This is my 
inst materialized romance, my one ad- 
enture, this going out with my coat to the 
Var. 

“Mornings I am Al the cowboy. Dressed 

khaki I ride or walk about the ranch 
vith Uncle Jack. Mornings I always call 
him Unele Jack and he calls me Al. It 1s 
beautiful to see him put on courtliness 
vith his dinner clothes. I can ride‘as well 

any man, at least any about here, and 

ncle says I could manage the ranch. My 

iends and companions are the birds, the 
flowers and all the wild things. 

“After lunch I am Allee the kiddy and 

musie and lessons until mid-afternoui 
hen I evolve into Miss Alleen sitting 
vith her beautiful lavender and old lace 
rrandmother, who has never becone 

modernized, but lives in the wonderful, 
romantic, southern plantation past. Step 
the magic rug in the sitting-room and 

i are transported—really—back half a 
entury to the days of powdered wig and 


rinoline, of rich brocade and gallant gen- 
tlemen in generous and costly ruffles and 
perfectly gorgeous unmentionables and 
nuff. Exquisitely, simply dressed, she 

es in a stately dignity which she con- 

entiously strives to impart to Miss 
\!leen. This, the Alleen I, can sew the 
niest little stitches; she can talk 
trench and German and Italian and, she 

n minuet but is not even allowed to read 

out the amazingly vulgar things they 

1! dancing to-day. The Al I sometimes 

ads things forbidden to Miss Alleen. 
he three I’s agree on the dance question, 

ywever. 

“Summing it all up, I am a farmeress, 
ind we have proven it to be the most free, 
ndependent, glorious life in the world, 

o that a farmer can live beautifully and 

every kind of a gentleman. He can 
have the best in art, literature and culture 
if he wants it enough. It is not a ques- 
tion of money: it is a question of being. 
Carson Lee would say, it is the one person 
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who does a thing that counts and that 
proves that the other 90,000,000 can if 
they will sufficiently. 

“T wonder what you think of ali this. I 
know! You think I am an enthusiastic 
cowboy-girl. In return, I wonder if you 
could possibly let me know who you are? 
Just the littlest note. I have never had a 
real friend, young or even youngish, and I 
live in the “make-believe” so much tha. 
you are quite real to me, the man who will 
dare to wear my coat. I will follow it in 
its little box across the ocean and I shal 
pray—not a conventional thing of empty 
words——but all day I shall be conscicus 
that the someone wearing it is being brave 
and is doing fine things. 

“And now—if some stoggy old Dutch- 
man gets the coat and can’t read English, 
why—I shall have my dream anyway. It 
won’t—it simply can’t be—but how I wish 
I could know. If the mind has anything 
like the power the to-day books tell about, 
this coat will simply have to find a proper 
person to button itself around. It is such 
a perfectly splendid man’s coat, even if it 
is old and a bit faded. 

“And now God bless you—and, good- 
by, dear old coat. IT am sending my best 
beloved to the war. 


“AL—ALLEE—ALLEEN LERoy, 
Macdonald’s Crossing, C.P.R., 
Saskatoon, Canada. 


“P.S.—Sir Galahad, I am sending my 
colors to you in quite a fit of recklessness 
and in the form of grandmother’s picture 
when she was young. They call Alleen a 
second edition of this, the edition de-luzxe. 
She does possess the outline but entirely 
lacks the old lace charm.” 


F Sir Galahad could have seen his lady 

fair as she put the last flourish to this 
long letter he would have had his own 
opinion about the charm. Her sparkling 
eyes, flushed cheeks and quick, nervous 
movements all bespoke a heart beating 
high with the excitement of a real secret, 
her first romance—and all this the result 
of the great headlines in the newspaper 
left that afternoon at the crossing. 

At the precise moment the overland 
rushed up to the water-tank at Macdon- 
ald’s Crossing a spirited black beauty of a 
horse and even more spirited and beauti- 
ful rider galloped up to the baggage car. 

“Morning Miss Alleen!” called the bag- 
gageman. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hogan. Have you 
a soldier’s box in your car as the papers 
said?” 

“T shore have, Miss Alleen.” 

“Then will you please put this box in 
just as it is. I have labeled it, ‘For a 
Soldier,’ and it is very specially intended 
for one.” 

“You bet I will. Makes me wish I’d 
volunteered. I’d shore watch out for that 
box. There is one box here with warm 
things for the soldiers. In it goes.” 

“Thank you so much, that will be just 
the thing.” 

With a dainty but excited pirouette 
from Prince and a flourish of the little 
whip from Alleen, horse and rider dashed 
away followed by smiles and admiring 
glances from every window. 
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And so the coat started on its adven- 
turous journey. 


PART II. 


66 I TELL you Jerry, I’m jolly well sick 

of escorting boxes of moth-eaten old 
clothes. Here it is the last of October and 
not even a smell of powder. I can’t stick 
much longer. I won’t!” 

“Poor old Captain Kidd! I know; same 
here, but for you—you it must be hell 
with the draughts on. A-weel! discipline 

discipline! It is to obey orders or to be 
shot.” 

“T’d as soon be shot. I’m fond of both 
our governors all right, but it was a 
scurvy trick their getting ahead of us 
on age and all that blamed stuff. Too 
young to go to the front! Lord! we’re big 
enough to lead an army of elephants.” 

Was it chance that these two dis- 
gruntled young Englishmen should have 
found their station as guards just at this 
particular part of the building, or had 
the fates a hand in it? If so, one of the 
old ladies was in a history-making mood 
this day. We cannot blame her. Not many 
of her sex could resist either of those 
clear-eyed, frank-faced, handsome, clean- 
cut, long-limbed, unspoiled “scions of a 
noble race.” 

“’Bre Tommy!” called a_ red-faced, 
jolly little old man engaged in unpacking 
a huge box. “’Ere’s summat lybelled in 
screamin’ letters, ‘For a good boy; soldier 
boy only need happly.’ Wich o’youse kids 
does that mean?” 

Jerry looked up with some interest at 
the neat little box held high by the old 
man, but Yorke merely gave a contempt- 
ous half glance and resumed his moody 
contemplation of the scene. Jerry, how- 
ever, grinning maliciously, held up his 
hands and the little box came spinning on 
its way to glory. 

To the young soldier’s surprise the in- 
scription on the box was like a very nice 
version of the old man’s jibe. “For a 
Soldier Only.” Jerry was actually con- 
scious of a feeling of curiosity. “This is 
quite the most exciting thing that has 
occurred for days,” he murmured sar- 
castically as he tucked the box under his 
arm; but he wisely refrained from audible 
humorous remarks at the moment. It was 
no place for joking. Daily were they eye- 
witnesses of the most heart-breaking 
scenes of utter desolation and homeless 
misery. This made their enforced inaction 
a thousand fold harder to bear, burning 
with desire thus created to avenge the 
wrongs of those innocent women and 
children. 

It was hours before the guards were 
released, by which time even the irre- 
pressible Jerry was in such a state of de- 
pression that he was minded to leave the 
bally box where it was. He even started 
towards the door, but fate tugged vigor- 
ously, and though he scowled at it re- 
proachfully, he turned and picked it up. 
On such slender, inexplicable, invisible 
threads do great events hang. 

It was almost dark when they reached 
their particular corner of improvised 
barracks, and Jerry promptly threw the 
box at his companion’s feet. 

Having deftly removed the lid from the 
hox Jerry was on the point of investigat- 
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ing when again fate interposed in the 
form of an orderly to summon Private 
Blair. Flinging over his shoulder as he fol- 
lowed the messenger, “See here my little 
ward, no deviltry while I am gone. You 
look like the limit in blue funks. I don’t 
care much what you do so long as you let 
your faithful guardian in on it. I leave 
you in charge of the sacred garments, 
Sir Knight of the Wardrobe.” 

For many minutes Yorke sat in gloomy 
meditation not even aware that his un- 
seeing gaze was fastened on the despised 
gift. Infinitely patient are the Fates and 
to-night the particular old lady having 
this box in tow, held his gaze riveted un- 
til he became aware of this special focus. 
With a mighty sigh 
he arose, stretched 
himself wearily as he 
walked to and stood 
looking down on the 
neat affair. “I won- 
der if it is the fray- 
ed pyjamas and the 
boudoir cap,” he 
thought. 

Some of his really 
keen sense of humor 
returning, he stoop- 
ed and unpacked the 
parcel, unfolding an 
old blue coat. Spread- 
ing it on the table, 
for minutes he gazed 
at it, allowing his 
mind to run off at a 
tangent, which we 
are told is exactly 
the proper condition 
for receiving all 
sorts of esoteric or 
telepathic sugges- 
tions. For such, time 
and distance do not 
exist. Almost at 
once he had recog 
nized it for what it 
was, an American of- 
ficer’s coat. 

“Jerry is right, it 
is just what I need.” 

Even one as little 
addicted to vanity as 
Yorke Norval could not but feel, as he re- 
garded himself in his newly acquired gar- 
ment, a sense of satisfaction at the fine 
figure he cut. He determined to keep the 
coat and forthwith removed the para- 
phernalia of a man’s pockets from his old 
jacket to his new possession. Thus in due 
time he came to the inside breast pocket. 
He had just withdrawn from it a letter 
and noted the peculiar address, “Mr. 
Soldier Man, new wearer of my precious 
coat,” when Jerry rushed like a whirlwind 
into the room. 

“Hurray, Yorkee! Your curseful 
prayers are answered!” A sudden pause; 
a look of wonder. “Jemima’s aunt! What 
you got on? My word, you do look a 
gracious to goodness, 1860 carat Maca- 
roni.” Then, his glance roving to the box, 
he cried: “Hurray again! Just in time to 
clothe you with glory; those stripes are a 
little previous, that’s all.” 

“Never mind, you idiot,” said Yorke. 
“Tell me what’s up! Quick!” 

“Oh, nothing any too good but it can’t 
be worse than the rags and bottle busi- 
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ness. We are transferred to ‘picket duty 
somewhere between here and Ostend. 
Coast duty. Don’t know any more. Re- 
port at once. I say, what you going to do 
with the antique glad rags?” 

“Do? Wear ’em of course. Woe to the 
man who attempts to take them from me. 
It’s mine you understand—mine.” 

Yorke could never tell why he had so 
hastily thrust the letter back into his 
pocket at Jerry’s entrance, or why he 
failed to mention it afterwards. Not for 
one moment was it absent from his mind. 
It lay in his breast pocket during the un- 
comfortable night trip and it was the 
afternoon of the next day at Dunkirk, 
while waiting for a transport at four 
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maiden sitting tallorwise on the somewhat dusty floor before an 
i faded blue coat hanging half in the trunk, half in her lap; . 


inds and in her eyes dreams.” 


o’clock that he found himself alone on a 
point overlooking the Channel and its 
grimly menacing guardians of the sea. 
There it was he read the letter. Read it 
once in surprise; read it again with a 
slow delight; then gazed at the beautiful, 
old-fashioned picture until it was en- 
graved on his heart. And in a_ sub- 
conscious way he knew that life would 
never again be the same to him. He read 
the letter a third time with a warm, ten- 
der glow that deepened, as he finished, 
into a strong man’s determination. Fold- 
ing all the papers carefully, Yorke re- 
turned them to their former hiding place, 
consciously now over his heart, buttoned 
his coat tightly about him, folded his arms 
and, with face turned to the west, gave 
himself up to dreams. It may be that they 
met other dreams mid-way across the 


ocean. 

On his return to town he had barely 
time to hunt out a picture of himself and 
Jerry in uniform, and to hastily write on 
paper torn from his notebook: 
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“You Triply Charming Dear: 

“It will take a lifetime of heroic deeds 
to repay a kind Providence for having 
brought me your precious coat. Now, 
with its message it is buttoned tightly 
over a full heart and will so remain while 
the war lasts, and if Sir Galahad fails to 
do honor to Rollicking Rolly’s coat his 
greatest punishment will be that he will 
never dare return it to you in person as 
with your permission he fully intends do- 
ing. Strange coincidence, my life thus 
far has been one of adventure, as privi- 
leged companion of an uncle whose work 
(from choice, not necessity) is world-wide 
and in the confidence of Kings. I might be 
your Roland’s younger brother, I feel a 
strangely familiar, 
re-incarnation sort 
of glorification as if 
the coat and I were 
set apart for a jolly 
lively time. 

“Possibly the unac- 
customed stripes and 
imposing cut would 
account for this in- 
flated condition, but 
argument one on my 
side and coincidence 
two, not five min- 
utes after donning 
the garment, which, 
by-the-way, fits me 
perfectly, I was call- 
ed for the first time 
to active duty verg- 
ing towards the 
front. 

“T have been in your 
great North-West 
and I know how it 
is. Its magnificent 
vastness kindles in 
you the desire for 
great things. Never 
mind - you shall 
share with me. Your 
faith will steady me 
and your. presence 
will nerve me to gal- 
lant deeds if gallant 
deeds be in me. 

“I thank you for 
the lovely picture, and as for the “old 
lace,” it only serves to “paint the lily.” 
I can return your pretty compliment with 
but a newspaper clipping, a poor thing 
which I have filched from my chum’s kit, 
but I quite enter into your sentiment con- 
cerning the coat, and understand how you 
wish to know its destination. This will 
at least prove to you that the “Stogyy 
Dutchman” did not get it. Put the magic 
coat on the chap with folded arms and 
—pray for him, your kind of prayer. 

“There! The rat-a-tat of my call has 
sounded. I go to guard the dykes. Some 
time I will tell you how the coat came into 
my possession. It simply had to. It is 
mine. No, it is owrs. Yes, I dare to wear 
it—it is a challenge. I dare—it is a vow. 

“Faithfully—Gratefully, 
“YORKE NORVAL. 
“Dunkirk now, 
God knows where to-morrow.” 


Continued on Page 70. 
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Free Service or Conscription 


By Bernard Houghton 


HE question of conscription has be- 

come suddenly acute. If there is 

need for it that need has never been 
so great as at this time. If it be a mis- 
taken policy never was such an oppor- 
tunity to prove it so. Great thinkers, ex- 
perts and writers have ranged themselves 
on either side and spilt ink for years over 
this all-important matter. Much has been 
said, with sanity and fine judgment upon 
both sides. In the following article Mr. 
Houghton, taking for a premise the simi 
larity of the German and the British na- 
tional type, by pre-supposing a furthei 
similarity in action, thought and ter 
dency, builds up an argumentative yet 
arguable case against compulsory ser- 
vice.—Editor’s Note. 

When on the battlefields of Europe the 
last cannon shot shall have thundered and 
the sun shines on dispersing legions, the 
nation will not only be confronted with 
problems of boundaries. For us in Eng- 
land the first question for settlement must 
be the question of our military service. 

How stands the case for conscription in 
the light of recent events? The menace 
of German militarism has proved a real 
menace. Vain the hope that it might be 
dissipated by Socialism or the rising 
democratic tide. Against tribal passions 
Socialism has proved but a barrier of 
straw. Indeed, to the slogan of warrior 
hordes, Socialists have answered with 


almost the same alacrity as any 
Prussian swashbuckler. Civilization may 
perhaps venet ver racial passions, 


but the veneer is very thin. True, our 
navy has proved equal to expectations 
and has preserved intact, as with a magic 
circle, these islands against the utmost 
fury of our would-be Attila and his mod- 
ern Huns. We have not had to mourn the 
loss of cities burnt or of fanes destroyed; 
we have not gazed with eyes of horror on 
the butchery of English women, the muti- 
lation of English children. 

That is all to the good. But grave con- 
siderations remain behind. Had we pos- 
sessed an army, recruited on even a modi- 
fied conscription, so as in some way to 
correspond with the huge forces main- 
tained on the Continent, the opening 
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Ghost of old Pilot: “I wonder if he would drop 
me now.” 





—From Punch. 


phases of the war would have been very 
different. We should have been spared 
the agony of Beigium, harrowed with the 
iron harrow of war. France would not 
have been invaded. Nay, the advocates of 
conscription may with justice go further, 
and contend that with an English army 
of one and a-half million men in being— 
that would imply a much lighter system 
than holds in France and Germany—there 
might have been no war at all. 

The advantages of conscription do not 
end for us with the avoidance of a world 
war; there are, it is plausibly alleged, 
advantages more indirect, yet not to be 
overlooked. Physically, most men are the 
better for service in the army; there 
their frames are better knit, they walk 
with a firmer and more erect carriage. On 
the moral side soldiers learn to obey 
quickly and without question, learn the 
value of discipline and the efficiency that 
flows from ordered co-ordination with 
their fellow-men. On all are impressed 





self-denial and the duty of self-forgetful- 
ness in the cause of their country. Patriot- 
ism replaces a narrow selfishness. Spartan 
courage, Spartan self-denial are pre- 
eminently military virtues, and it is no 
mean argument in favor of conscription 
that they are instilled into a large frac- 
tion of the manhood of the country, and 
hence pass more widely into the national 
life. Thus through National Service the 
nation is benefited, becoming stronger and 
more virile, just as boys are benefited by 
service with the Boy Scouts. At least 
Germany, concurrently with universal 
service, has raised the efficiency of her 
people; holding warlike ideals, she ad- 
vances swiftly along the path of pros- 
perity and progress. 

All this may be admitted. Nevertheless, 
one asks uneasily, is it the whole truth? 
Granted that conscription brings gifts, 
may not it bring evils that outweigh the 
gifts? If under conscription Germany has 
prospered, might she not equally have 
prospered with a voluntary army? Allur- 
ing as is the promise of peace not broken, 
of Armageddon averted, might not even 
these boons be too dearly purchased? 
Doubts arise, doubts which touch the cor- 
ner-stone of our civilization. In its broader 
aspect it is not merely a question of self- 
defence or of averting war, however 
widespread; it becomes a question of the 
influence of military ideals on civilization 
itself. 

To understand the deep issues involved, 
let us examine the case of Germany. Ger- 
many, beyond all lands unpeopled by our 
own progeny, resembles most closely our- 
selves. In race, in language, and in re- 
ligion, the Germans are near akin; in 
prowess they are not dissimilar, and, 
malgré certain rather cloudy philosophers, 
they, like ourselves, have a certain quiet 
practicality of outlook. They are efficient 
and capable in most things to which they 
set their minds. But during the past half- 
century, Germany, unlike England, has 
taken to its heart conscription, and, with 
conscription, militarism. Militarist views 
have colored its politics both internal and 
external; militarist ideals glitter before 
Germany as the crown and consummation 
of a nation’s glory. “Without militarism 
“culture is impossible,” ery even the Ger- 
man intellectuals. Now this is a very 
remarkable development, and it is a de- 
velopment which it behoves us to scan 
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closely before we decide to follow in the 
path trodden by our cousins. 

Every profession has its characteristic 
bias. From the sailor we expect a certain 
breezy heartiness, from the lawyer or the 
policeman caution and a sceptical distrust 
of human motives; the clergyman is usu- 
ally benevolent and the man of business 
practical and alert. The business of the 
soldier is to fight, and to fight with any 
chance of success you must have instant 
obedience and an iron discipline. Freedom 
and individual initiative he spurns; a 
policy of laissez faire is, to him, unthink- 
able. Hence where military ideas pre- 
dominate the Government tends to become 
dictatorial. In form such ideas favor an 
autocracy or an oligarchy or a bureau- 
cracy. Even when, as in France, the Gov- 
ernment is in form a democracy, the spirit 
it breathes is bureaucratic. Since the 
raison d‘étre of an army is to fight ex- 
ternal foes, the soldier sees all foreigners 
in the light of real or potential enemies. 
The outer world is conceived of as a con- 
gery of brigands, each armed to the teeth 
and each ready, as occasion offers, to stab 
the other in the back. International mor- 
ality, in short, is the morality of robbers. 

In internal affairs the distinction be- 
tweeen German polity and the polities of 
the English-speaking race, wherever 
found, is absolute. Whilst the latter ad- 
vance step by step along the path of 
democracy, for ever adding to the powers 
and liberty of the people, the former has 
remained a frozen autocracy, bound by 
bureaucratic fetters, and hampered only 
by intrigues in the Reichstag with puppet 
parties—the Socialists alone excepted. 
Granted that many beneficent measures 
have been placed on the Statute Book, 
granted that Germany has attained a 
high level of efficiency and prosperity, the 
fact is that in form the Government is 
and remains autocratic. A benevolent, a 
patriotic autocracy if you will, but a Gov- 
ernment where, both in theory and in 
practice, the real power is grasped in the 
hands of one man, the Kaiser or War 
Lord. Everywhere we meet discipline, 
regulation, never self-reliance and the 
sweet love of liberty. 

There has sprung up in Germany a 
school of dangerous sophists that praise 
war for its own sake. War they describe 
as terrible, it is true, but in the long view 
beneficial to humanity, the purger and 
destroyer of inferiority whether in the in- 
dividual or the race. Of such writers are 
Nietzsche and Hegel. A kind of bastard 
Darwinism, which argues the elevation of 
mankind through slaughter, has taken 
captive the mind of intellectual Germany. 
A Frenchman, Proudhon, from whom 
Germans have derived much inspiration, 
has summed it up in a phrase, “Phil- 
osophe, vous parlez d’abolir la guerre. Pre- 
nez garde de dégrader le genre humain.” 
This school would found the German cul- 
ture of which we hear so much, the cul- 
ture which has reaped in Belgium so sin- 
ister a harvest, it would found this cul- 
ture on the same basis as has evolved the 
ferocity of the leopard, the tiger, and the 
wolf. Such philosophy is, indeed, noth- 
ing new. The important fact is that of 
recent years it has seized hold like an 
octopus of the Germans’ imagination and 


has perverted to its ends their energies 
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and their ideals. The land which has 
suckled a Goethe to-day takes its inspira- 
tion from Von Bernhardi. Of a truth it 
may be said that Ephraim is joined to 
idols. 

Such, then, have been the fruits of con- 
scription in Germany. It has nourished at 
home a rigid absolutism, that dams the 
flowing democratic tide; abroad, a policy 
unmoral and marked by the constant men- 
ace of war; intellectually, a people given 
to warrior worship, and across whose 
souls fall even more darkly the shadows 
of Odhinn and of Thor. The tree has 
fruited, and fruited according to its na- 
ture and the soil in which it grows. When 
you have a people naturally brave in 
action, practical and efficient, drunk with 
the glories of three successful wars, and 
you make every other man a soldier, with 
a soldier’s professional outlook, small 
wonder that a wave of militarism sweeps 
through the nation. 

Now the question of questions which 
we in England must ere long put to our- 
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selves is this: Is there not a danger that 
conscription may in like manner pervert 
our English thought? Is there not a dan- 
ger that it may disturb our progress from 
humanity, that we also may bow down 
before the idol of war, and place on our 
necks its iron yoke? We also are practical, 
energetic; we also have behind us a proud 
history of warlike deeds, we also are com- 
monly esteemed brave. But, perhaps it 
will be said, the love of freedom, conjoined 
with sound common-sense, is too deeply in- 
grained in our nature to permit militar- 
ism, as in Germany, to run riot in our 
blood. A people boasting their individual 
freedom will not be degraded to servile 
puppets by such a measure as conscrip- 
tion. Let us not be too sure of this. Ere 
now by important laws a people’s char- 
acter has been changed and transmuted. 
An alteration in the land system advanced 
the Scottish peasantry from wastrels into 
the thriftiest of husbandmen. Suppose 
that in its wisdom the State were to re- 
quire from each Englishman a legal 
training, and thus make good the fiction 
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by which every man is held to know the 
law. Would not thereby our national 
character be changed? Should we not be- 
come litigious, inclined at home to an ex- 
aggerated love of precedent and respect 
for law whether good or bad, perhaps 
abroad to regard al! war as barbarous, 
and to press all disputes to arbitration? 
Those who practice law think law. If 
you insist on every man being trained in a 
certain profession, you will insensibly 
teach him to look at the world at large 
with the eyes of that profession. So with 
militarism. Whatever the previous his 
tory of a people, if the male populatior 
become soldiers, the sceptre of the State 
will pass for good or evil into a soldier’s 
hand. Again will stalk forth the dark 
spirit of Machiavelli, the philosopher of 
militarism, and again shall we hear his 
gospel preached. “Self-interest and self- 
regard’’—so the greatest of our writers 
sums him: up—‘“avowed as the principles 
of State action, material force the master- 
key to civil policy, clear intelligence 
guided by unsparing will, unflinching en- 
ergy, remorseless vigor, the brain to pla: 
and the hand to strike.” Such are the 
principles requisite for success as laid 
down by Machiavelli, and such are the 
principles which, wherever the military 
party, as in Germany, has seized ths 
reins, have guided the government of 
nations. To him and his disciples right 
and wrong do not exist. 

In some respects militarism is for us 
especially hazardous. Than ourselves no 
people has been bitten more deeply by the 
passion for new territory. “The grey wolf 
of the North whose maw is never satis 
fied,” has written at large its sign-manual 
on the world map. Now an overflowing 
army is apt to beget an aggressive state. 
Witness the Asiatic conquests of Russia; 
witness of recent years the colonial ex 
pansion of France; witness the constant 
frontier wars that followed the augmenta 
tion in 1885-90 of the Indian army 
Enough land we already have; too much, 
say our enemies. Our safety lies in the 
humanity and fairness with which we 
guide our foreign policy; by such hu- 
manity and fairness alone may we disarm 
envy, and in spite of our huge possessions, 
excite amongst our neighbors but the 
friendliest of feelings. Should England, 
bitten by the lust of fighting, bestride the 
earth as a world bully, of a surety the 
nations will combine against us, meeting 
menace with menace, steel with steel, can- 
non with cannon. They will combine and 
bring about our downfall as they have 
combined and brought about the downfal! 
of Germany. In justice merely may we 
establish our house, and by forbearance 
to others hold our own goods in peace. 

Even the present war, with its call to 
the whole manhood of nations, with i 
ranged battle-fronts of a hundred miles 
even this war may for us furnish a valid 
argument against conscription. For it 
essentially a war of artillery. If there be 
one result more than another that ha 
emerged from the fog of these titanic 
battles, it is the decisive effect modern 
artillery exercises. From the fort-shatter- 
ing siege gun to the murderous mitrail-. 
leuse, artillery in one form or another has 
dominated the modern battle, as steam- 
driven machinery dominates the modern 
factory. Now artillery is expensive, and 


































ammunition for it is expensive, but it does 
not require for its service large masses 
of men. It is essentially a weapon for a 
wealthy nation. England, as we all know 
is such a nation. What, then, is there to 
hinder us in future from maintaining an 
army not perhaps exceeding to a great 
degree the army hitherto established, but 
with an enormous preponderance of ar- 
tillery? As afloat our pre-eminence in 
gun power holds the sea—for the modern 
warship is but a marine battery—so on 
land let it be our pride and our safety to 
support an artillery which in numbers 
and efficiency may keep us easily supreme 
in conflict with the doughtiest foe. Our 
infantry are still man for man the finest 
n the world. Before the sabres of our 
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cavalry the German horsemen have fled in 
panic. Let our artillery, then, only become 
as terrible in number and material as our 
warships, and we shall hold in check, on 
land equally as on the sea, the wildest 
dreamers of Real-Politik. Once let such 
dreamers realize, if after Armageddon 
any such there be, that in waging war 
with us they wage war on land equally as 
on the sea with a people possessing the 
most awful artillery in the world, and 
their dreams will never again become 
real nor their ambition drench in blood a 
tortured world. Thus may we keep the 
peace without that peril to our national 
life and ideals which an enormous stand- 
ing army inevitably entails. 


Is Roosevelt Out of Politics? 


By Charles Willis Thompson in New York Times. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT regards 

himself as out of politics; not by 

his own choice, but by necessity. 
He has been, he thinks, gradually crowded 
to the wall and fenced in. And he sees no 
prospect of altering that situation. 

He would like to take an active part in 
the formation of the lines on which the 
Presidential campaign of 1916 is to be 
conducted, but as he looks at it he is ham- 
trung. If the people who are staying up 
nights worrying about what particular 
brand of deviltry he is incubating knew 
what really was in his mind they would 
feel calmer. 
Some months ago a private letter from 
im to a supporter in another state 
found its way into print, or a part of it 
lid; a part in which the Colonel said that 
the people were “tired of him.” It was a 
orcible way of putting what he was 
thinking of, and did not state all that was 
in his mind; so it was misunderstood. It 
was attributed to momentary dejection 
over the defeat of 1914; but it represented 
settled conviction that is stronger now 

than then. 


} 


This is not the result of depression, the 
vloom of a downcast statesman who has 
met a defeat. It is not gloom at all. It 
is the clear-eyed perception of a fact, or 
what he thinks is a fact. He is by all odds 
the ablest political observer in the coun- 
try, with a nearly perfect genius for siz- 
ing up political situations; and he never 
lets the wish be father to the thought. He 
faces unpleasant facts; in truth, if there 
is a defect in his mental apparatus it is 
that he goes too far in facing them; he 
meets them rather more than half way. 

He has always acted on the doctrine of 
Mmerson that it is more to your interest 
than to that of any one else to find out 
vour weak points. He is always the first 
to find out a weakness in his armor, a 
breach in his defences. He has more and 
better sources of political information 
than any other man in the country, and 
his information and his talent for sizing 
up situations on that information have 
convinced him that he is in a backwater. 

The outlines of the campaign of 1916 
are vague and wavy as yet, much more 
so than is usually the case a year before 





the holding of the national conventions. 
The political convulsion of 1912, with its 
party disruption, makes that inevitable. 
3ut the campaign is growing more into 
shape every day; and the first great ques- 
tion to be settled is whether and how the 
Progressives and Republicans can get to- 
gether, whether the Democrats are to be 
faced by a united or a divided opposition. 

The disappearanec of the Progressive 
party, if it disappears, will not answer 
this question, whatever hasty commenta- 
tors may think. If it disappears as a 
party the men who composed it will still 
remain, and many of them are as radical 
as ever. The question will then be whether 
these men will vote for a conservative 
Republican or for Wilson. 

If concessions are made by both wings 
of the opposition, there will be union 
against the Democracy. There are forces 
now at work to bring about such con- 
cessions and such a union. In this move- 
ment it is to be assumed that Colonel 
Roosevelt, as the Progressive leader, 
would in normal circumstances play a 
large part. But what if he would not be 
allowed to play it? 

Tke political situation that presents 
itself to this supreme analyst of political 
situations, in whom political clairvoyance 
has been developed into a sixth sense, is 
this: That he has made so many enemies 
that not only is he unavailable as a can- 
didate for office, but he is also made un- 
available as an active factor in party 
affairs. These enemies have been made 
by his political course in the last five 
years. For a long time the enemies he 
made were ineffective against his popu- 
larity. It might have been seen even then 
that a time might come when the increase 
in their numbers would become effective 
against that great asset. 

I am not giving this as my own opin- 
ion. I am giving it as the situation which 
is presented in the councils of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s friends. It may be right or 
wrong. That the Colonel believes it is 
right there is no question. 

The political effect of cumulation should 
be taken into account by those to whom, 
at first sight, it seems incredible that any 
number of enemies could diminish the 


Colonel’s political effectiveness. The an- 
tagonism to him since 1912 has been 
cumulative. Again I am not giving this 
as my own opinion, but as the situation 
presented in the councils of the Colonel’s 
friends. 

This antagonism results not only from 
the Colonel’s political course in the past 
but in the present, and will result from 
the course he will pursue in the near 
future. Despite the sneer thrown at the 
Colonel by his enemies, that he advocates 
policies for the votes that are in them, he 
never hesitates to take a position that will 
offend masses of voters if he believes in 
it. He made his recent declarations on the 
European war with full knowledge that it 
would add the German-Americans to his 
list of enemies; and he did not need to 
make them to get the native American 
vote. The action of a Progressive club of 
New York Germans in removing his pic- 
ture from the club rooms was matched by 
the receipt of a heavy mail of denuncia- 
tion and renunciation by German voters. 
His course in the future will not be dif- 
ferent from his course in the past, and 
will be pursued without regard to its 
effect in alienating voters. 

The enemies he has made would doubt- 
less like to defeat the Democracy; but 
to many of them the permanent suppres- 
sion of Roosevelt is a matter of much 
more importance. In 1912 they knew that 
the course they pursued would result in 
the election of a Democrat, but that was 
a minor matter with them. They had 
no doubt—the primaries and every other 
indication proved it—that the Republican 
voters wanted Roosevelt, and could not 
have doubted that the failure to nomi- 
nate him would result in these voters 
staying away from the polls or voting 
for a Democrat if their demand was dis- 
regarded, even without the nomination of 
a third party ticket. 

They are still of the same mind, and 
their number has been increased since 
1912. They are much less concerned to- 
day over the prospect of Wilson’s re-elec- 
tion than over the prospect of Roosevelt 
again assuming a high place in Republi- 
-an councils. They know that if he comes 
back into the Republican party he will 
become its foremost figure; it is the 
nature of the man; and the concessions 
which would precede his return would 
place him in a strong position at the start. 
This must be averted at all hazards, in- 
cluding the hazard of a Democratic 
victory. 

Of course, it is impossible for a man of 
Roosevelt’s temperament to remain wholly 
idle while anything is going on, and no 
pocketing, no backing him to the wall, 
could make a hermit of him. So far, 
however, his intentions extend only to the 
making of some speeches on national ques- 
tions, the first one in October. 

A speech by him becomes a subject of 
national discussion, and there is no man 
in either the Republican or the Progres- 
sive party a speech by whom would go so 
far toward shaping issues. Since Presi- 
dent Wilson’s policy began to unfold it- 
self, every position taken by the Repub- 
lican party as well as the Progressive 
party has followed the lines laid down in 
some speech made by Colonel Roosevelt. 
Whether they like it or not, he has shaped 
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their policies for them. Therefore this 
contribution by him to the formation 
of the issues of 1916 will be an important 
one. 

3ut in the active work of reorganiza- 
tion and agreement he is taking no part 
because of the fight that would insta) tly 
be made el him and the consequent 
jeopardizing of the whole anti- democt ratic 


Salvation Army 


Re pre nite d fr 


HE first General of the Salvation 

Army commenced his new organiza- 

tion with an empty treasury, and at 
least for the first few years he experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
money for his ever-increasing work. The 
present General likewise has not an un- 
failing till in which he can dip his hand 
for the support of the present inter- 
national character of the agencies carried 
on by the Army. To suggest ample re- 
sources might encourage philanthropists 
to close their pockets to appeals which he 
is obliged to make to-day in order to keep 
the wheels moving. Like those responsible 
for great undertakings, he has to pause 
and wait for supplies. He is ready to 
march forward, but as a wise leader he 
knows that an army in the field depends 
upon its supplies. 

The Salvation Army manages its fin- 
ances in departments: (1) The Field; (2) 
The Headquarters; (3) The Foreign. The 
social agencies are also kept quite distinct 
from those of a religious character. 

Taking first the Field arrangements we 
find that each officer in charge of a corps 
in town or city must endeavor to keep his 
or her finances on the right side of the 
account. He or she is warned to keep free 
from debt and to exhibit their Christi- 
anity in business matters as in soul-sav- 
ing. By contributions from the members 
and by collections and subscriptions the 
officer is expected to secure the necessary 
receipts in order to meet the expenditure. 
Out of this amount has to be paid (1) the 
weekly salary due to the officer, which is 
regulated according to a definite scale. 
Headquarters provide for the old age 
pension of the officers or for their support 
if disabled by sickness or infirmity. (2) 
The local officer has to forward to the 
Divisional Officer one-tenth of the receipts 
for the expenses of divisional control, and 
(3) to pay the rent of the building and 
such other expenses as may be considered 
incidental to the work. 

Now as to (1), (2), and (3), a large 
number of the corps in the United King- 
dom are self-supporting, and without 
serious trouble provide for their outgoings 
in these three accounts. By means of the 
tenths forwarded to the Divisional Officer 
each week they assist in the provision of 
a fund under his control for special pur- 
poses. When a corps raises, say, £10 per 
week, £1 of this sum is received by the 
Divisional officer, and in this way he may 
obtain during the year £2,000 or more, ac- 
cording to the strength of the Army ir 
his division. By this arrangement the 
strong corps provide funds for the pur- 
pose of the division from which the Di- 
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campaign. Perhaps he could get into the 
centre of things if he went willing to 
impe ril the chances of the policies he be- 
lieves in by incurring the danger of a fur- 
ther split. But his attitude toward these 
things differs from that of those Repub- 
lican politicians who were and are willing 
to imperil anything if only they can keep 
his dreaded figure in the background. 


Finance 


OTN The Qui cr. 


visional Officer is able to assist weak corps 
when unable to pay their expenses. Sup- 
posing the corps does not meet its liabili- 
ties, then it is the duty of the Divisional 
Officer to inquire into the circumstances, 
to suggest ways and means, and, failing 
the a of increasing the revenue, 
to supply the deficiency. He is required to 
do this by special instructions from the 
General, who is determined to avoid in- 
stances where self-denying Field Officers 
preferred to sacrifice themselves rather 
than make application for assistance. 

The Divisional Officer exercises com- 
plete supervision of the finances in his 
area. He receives the tenth of the corps’ 
receipts, so that he can, as already ex- 
plained, dispense assistance to the small 
corps when they face a difficult proposi- 
tion. He in turn sends to Headquarters 
a tenth of his gross receipts, as well as the 
whole of the Self-Denial Fund and the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Fund, which he 
collects through the corps. Here again it 
has to be remembered that Headquarters 
assist him with grants according to spe- 
cial circumstances. From the funds men- 
tioned the whole of the Harvest Thanks- 
giving Fund and a half of the Self-Denial 
Fund are expended in the United King- 
dom. 

Throughout the United Kingdom the 
Salvation Army possesses property valued 
at hundreds of thousands of pounds, all of 
which is kept in good condition by a busi- 
ness-like method. In its earliest days, like 
many religious organizations, the Army 
recognized the local trustee. The plan 
worked admirably in some instances, but 
every now and then it broke down through 
the failure of a trustee, or through his de- 
sire to be released from liability, either 
because of leaving the locality or for other 

easons. 

Instead of the local trustee, the Army 
is able, owing to its improved credit, to 
guarantee without serious difficulty a pro- 
portion of the money for new schemes, on 
condition that the local corps raises a defi- 
nite amount. For this assistance the local 
corps pays to Headquarters an agreed 
sum in the shape of rent, arranged on a 
basis to include an allowance for keeping 
the buildings in a proper state of repair. 
This system saves the local corps from the 
worry of raising an extra amount at regu- 

ir periods for repairs and decoration, and 
ensures the building being maintained in 
good condition. The Army by a wise 
arrangement now possesses its own staff 
of builders and decorators, and these men 
travel throughout the country, perform- 
ing this class of work. Uniformity and 
thoroughness are the features adopted by 





the Salvation Army Works Department 
and as a consequence each place is deco- 
rated with distinctive tints which are 
found most serviceable for public build- 
ings. 

Another advantageous development ha 
also .been effected in recent years. The 
halls and buildings set up by local corps 
formerly possessed many different style 
of architecture, and some were of the 
barest possible description. Ugly and 
barren outside, their interior accommoda 
tion was frequently most unsuitable. Fo: 
lack of knowledge and experience the 
place bore the impression of dreary cheap 
ness. To-day the Army Headquarters 
possess an experienced architect, who pr« 
pares the plans of all new buildings, and 
these are presented to a board of officer 
with considerable experience on the sub 
ject. Gothic styles with ‘towers and 
steeples are probably unsuited to the ne- 
cessities of the Army, but at least the 
General stipulates now for a building that 
will accommodate itself to the amenities 
of the neighborhood, and generally speak- 
ing will prove convenient for the uses 
proposed. 

Every fresh religious or philanthropic 
organization requiring new buildings usu- 
ally starts with a disadvantage through 
the fact that it does not possess financial 
reserves, sufficient to provide security 
upon which it can obtain advances at a 
reasonable rate. If, like the Salvatior 
Army, the local corps build halls and other 
system, the proportion of debt then car- 
ried forward is heavier than that deemed 
quite satisfactory under prudent financial 
conditions. Analysis of the Army’s early 
balance sheets will show that General 
Booth suffered from the experience com 
mon to similar societies. The Army itself 
has acknowledged the fact quite frankly, 
and in later years has strenuously resisted 
invitations to increase a percentage of 
debt which was not justified by conserva- 
tive finance. Bit by bit, by care and pru- 
dence, with the assistance of able officers, 
and financial help generously contributed, 
the outstanding indebtedness of the Army 
in these respects has been reduced. 

To Headquarters is sent every year 
from the field the whole of the amounts re- 
ceived from the Self-Denial Fund and the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Fund. Last year 
these two funds realized £81,213. Included 
in these gifts are probably many contri 
butions from the Army’s well-wishers, but 
the amounts received for self-denial show 
also an astonishingly large amount of 
sacrificial giving from the rank and file 
of the Army. Many contribute out of thei: 
poverty, and hand over the gift with 
gladness. 

The Army possesses a large trading 
department, by means of which sub 
stantial profits accrue to the religious side 
of the work. Its origin dates from the 
time when the Army sold a penny song 
book, which was followed by a penny 
monthly magazine, succeeded later by the 
War Cry issued as a weekly paper. Ther 
al ising out of this publishing and print 
ing business it became necessary to mar 
facture uniforms for officers and soldiers 
in order to maintain a regular quality and 
preserve a moderate price. The manufac- 
ture of band instruments was added, and 
now the trading department of the Army 











provides for a large number of the house- 
hold necessities of the Salvationist, not 
ly at home but in all parts of the world. 
[It has never departed from its original 
purpose, viz., to utilize for propagandist 
work the profits on the sale of the Army’s 
equisites which might otherwise be lost 
to the army, and at the same time to re- 
ain from trade competition for the sake 
mere aggrandisement. Trade union 
ate of wages is paid in the factories and 
printing office, and, from an inspection of 
the musical instrument factory and print- 
ing office, I can speak of the admirable 
health conditions under which the work- 
men perform their duties. 
In a tentative way the Army com- 
enced its Insurance Departments for the 
rpose of meeting special cases forced 
upon it by the exigencies of the work. 
Owing to the businesslike manner in 
vhich their schemes were prepared, the 
policies and premiums have increased year 
by year, and here again the profits go 
direct to the spiritual side of the Army 
operations. The officers in charge of these 
departments, though skilled as account- 
nts and business men, receive the ordi- 
nary rate of pay for officers of their rank, 
whilst at the same time taking a share in 
1e ordinary religious work. 
By the assistance of the Self-Denial 
l'und substantial assistance is rendered to 
he Foreign Department, which could not 
carry on its work in a satisfactory man- 
ner but for the large grants that are made 
possible from this account. Some concep- 
tion of its value may be appreciated by 
the following particulars: 
In 1913 £109,118 9s. 











































































was received from 
the whole of the A rmy territories—of this 
amount £66,477 Os. 7d. came from the 
United Kingdom. By far the largest por- 
tion of this total was devoted to the For- 
elgn Service General Fund, and to For- 
eign and Colonial Territories. 


In this way 
the : 


Army finances its pioneer work in 
foreign lands. Without its aid the foreign 
missionary agencies would suffer an al- 
most complete eclipse. Take India for in- 
stance. By means of the Self-Denial Fund 
£28,500 was devoted to the Indian organi- 
zation in that year. 

We have discussed the financial ar- 
rangements of the Army so far as these 
affect the ordinary work. Now we turn to 
the equally important Social Department, 
known originally as “The Darkest Eng- 
land Fund.” General Booth appealed in 
the first instance for £100,000. He re- 
ceived £106,136. This fact must be re- 
membered when the results of the social 
agencies are estimated. 

The Darkest England Fund. according 
to the latest balance sheet, stood at 
£148,344. Against this there exist total 
assets of £402,125, represented by free- 
hold and leasehold property. machinery 
and plant, stock (valued by independent 
professional valuers), investments, loans 
to emigrants, and cash in hand. Liabilities 
in addition to the Fund have been created, 
such as loans and mortgages, reserve 
funds, and sundry creditors, but these 
amounts are covered by the items shown 
on the other side of the account. 

After working these social] departments 
for twenty-three years upon an original 
capital sum of £106,136, the Army can 
point to the fact that it possesses assets of 
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the value of £402,125, and that in addi- 
tion it administers assistance to men and 
women in the Land and City Colonies, and 
by means of emigration, involving an an- 
nual expenditure of £361,586, according 
to the last balance sheet. The increase In 
the Darkest England Fund has not been 
created by profit from the Land Colonies, 
Emigration, or Shelters, but each year 
grants are made from the Self-Denial 
Fund, and donations for special purposes 
are received in addition from time to time. 

The Army arranges its social work 
upon a self-supporting basis, as far as 
this is practicable, but in some mstances 
it is impossible. Pure philanthropy does 
not take its dividends in coin of the realm. 
The Land and the City Colonies represent 
two large departments, involving an ex- 
penditure in the first instance of £48,590, 
and in the second of £312,995. As business 
departments designed simply for profit 


Prisoners 


Bi Geo 


HE world war, novel in so many of 

its phases, is no less new l its 

aspect of the prisoner question. 
Numbers, treatment, direct and indirect 
results from prisoners taken in the Great 
War are all setting a new standard, blaz- 
ing afresh trail. In this article from The 
Outlook, the distinction and differences 
are set out, and salient commentary upo! 
the comparison between the Allies’ and 
the Huns’ treatment of prisoners is added. 

The present European war differs in 
many respects from any previous war 
recorded in history, and among the most 
striking and noteworthy of its peculiari- 
ties is the immense number of prisoners 
taken on both sides. The Germans say 
that they have captured more than 600,- 
000—mostly Russians; the Russians de- 
clare that they hold nearly half a million, 
including Austrians, Germans, Turks, 
and Kurds; the Allies have probably 
taken 200,000 in Belgium, France, Africa, 
and Manchuria; and the Turks have 
gathered in a few thousand more—all 
Russians—in the Transcaucasus and 
eastern Asia Minor. In the nine coun- 
tries, therefore, that are at war—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Rus- 
sia, Servia, Montenegro, Turkey, and 
Japan—there must be at the present time 
1,200,000 or 1,300,000 prisoners of war; a 
grreater number of fighting men than the 
combatants in most previous wars have 
ever put at one time into the field. 

When we consider these extraordinary 
figures, we feel inclined to agree with the 
Japanese army officer who, when he 
learned that 100,000 Russians had gone to 
Berlin as prisoners, remarked, rather 
contemptuously: “That is not war; it is 
emigration.” To the Japanese Samurai, 
surrender, under any conceivable circum- 
stance, is disgraceful. If he cannot avoid 
capture in any other way, he will kill 
himself; but so long as he is unhurt and 
has a weapon in his hand he will fight. 
In the whole course of the Manchurian 
sampaign of 1904-5 only a few hundred 
Japanese soldiers were taken prisoners, 
and they were mostly men who had been 


they would be described as unsatisfactory. 
This is easily accounted for when one re- 
members the class of persons dealt with 
tedemption of men and women is the 
primary object, and other things have to 
fall into their proper relationship. 
Criticisms may be leveled against the 
social work of the Army from the stand 
point of the religious person, and also 
from that of the social reformer. But 
criticism cannot, with fairness, assail the 
accuracy, the integrity, or. the business- 
like presentation of the accounts sub 
mitted by the Army. In addition to a firm 
of chartered accountants of high reputa- 
tion, who certify the accuracy of the ac- 
counts. the Army has the services of a 
competent chancellor and auditor-general, 
who between them control and systematize 
the financial operations as well as the 
accounts in an efficient and careful 


manner 


of War 


rge Kenna 


so severely wounded that they could 
nor commit suicide. 

It might be interesting to inquire what 
peculiar conditions in the present wai 
ave made necessary the surrender of 
such great masses of men in the oper 
field; but, leaving that question to mili 
tary experts, who are more competent to 
liscuss it than any civilian can be, I pw 
pose to consider briefly in this article 
some of the results of transferring hun- 
dreds of thousands of men suddenly from 
one country to another. What effect does 
such a change of environment have upor 
the prisoners themselves, and what im- 
pression do they make upon the peopl 
among whom they are thrown? If I con- 
fine myself for the present to Russia and 
Japan, it is only because those are the 
countries that I know most about. 

The first strong impression made upon 
the German and Austrian prisoners in 
Russia was one of boundless geographical 
magnitude. Most of them had probably 
learned in school that the Empire of the 
Czar comprises a seventh part of the in- 
habitable globe; but it is one thing to 
accept a fact on the authority of a map 
or a text-book, and quite a different thing 
to realize it vividly in personal experience 
Most of the Austrians and Germans were 
sent to remote parts of Siberia; and when, 
after fifteen days of travel in railway 
trains and ten or twelve days more in 
horse-drawn vehicles, they asked their 
guard, “Haven’t we got nearly to the end 
of your d d country?” the Russian 
soldiers cheerfully replied, “Oh, no! This 
isn’t anywhere near the end; it’s thou- 
sands of versts yet to the Pacific.” Be- 
fore they reached their ultimate destina- 
tions in Vitimsk, Olekminsk, or the Ussuri 
region these prisoners not only realized 
the difference between a school-book fact 
and a fact of personal experience, but 
felt some access of respect for a country 
into which half a dozen Austrias and 
Germanys might be put without anywhere 
overlapping, or even touching, its bound- 
aries. 





The next impression made upon the 














Austro-Germans by their changed en- 
vironment was also an enlightening one, 
and consisted in the discovery that Rus- 
Sian peasants are not ferocious, skin-clad 
barbarians, prone by nature to burn, mur- 
der, and destroy. The prisoners found 
them, on the contrary, to be simple, good- 
humored, kind-hearted, and often sur- 
prisingly sympathetic and compassionate. 
The Siberian peasants have long been ac- 
customed to show kindness to exiles—and 


‘especially political exiles—who have been 


sent to Asia under guard, as alleged ene- 
mies of society or of the Czar. Such men 
have always been regarded and spoken of 
as “unfortunates,” and have generally 
been treated along the road with sym- 
pathy and commiseration. When, early 
in the winter, German and Austrian pris- 
oners began to come into Siberia in the 
same way, under the escort of armed 
guards, the peasants, having no natural 
hatred for anybody, regarded them also 
as “unfortunates,” and extended to them 
the kindness that they had been accus- 
tomed to show to “politicals.” 


In many villages along the old exile 
routes the peasants voluntarily brought to 
the prisoners bread, milk, and eggs, for 
which they would take no pay; in one set- 
tlement they contributed chickens and hot 
soup; in another they heated the village 
bath-house and helped the half-frozen 
Germans to bathe; and in a third, off the 
railway, where the ill-clad prisoners were 
forced to march in bitter cold, and where 
they were evidently suffering intensely 
from exposure and exhaustion, the peas- 
ants, on their own initiative, harnessed 
fifty horses and carried the whole party 
on sledges to the next station. To the 
dejected Germans and Austrians, who had 
expected from the “Russian barbarians” 
only curses and blows, such behavior was 
a revelation. 

As the Germans, in particular, became 
accustomed to their new environment. 
they began to look about them for means 
of earning money and thus bettering their 
situation. As most of them in the remoter 
parts of the country were not shut up in 
concentration camps, but were turned 
loose in the villages, they were allowed, 
under certain restrictions, to do any labor 
for which they happened to have inclina- 
tion or training; so they soon began to 
work at their trades or vocations, and to 
show the peasants new or better ways of 
doing things. In education, both literary 
and technical, they were generally in ad- 
vance of the people among whom the for- 
tunes of war had thrown them, and in 
many cases they soon became local cen- 
tres of enlightenment and practical effi- 
ciency. 

It is a curious and significant fact that 
the men who have done most to educate 
and civilize Siberia entered the country 
in leg fetters or under guard, as prisoners 
or criminals. The Polish exiles, who were 
sent there by the thousand after the 
insurrection of 1861 scattered the seeds 
of knowledge and culture everywhere 
among the inhabitants, and introduced 
arts and methods previously unknown in 
that part of the world. A new and use- 
ful wheeled vehicle which they first made 
is still in use, and still bears the name of 
its inventors. Then, twenty years later, 
rudimentary science, literary culture, and 
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the study of nature were taught to the 
Siberians by the political exiles of 1875- 
85, most of whom were university stu- 
dents or professional men. To them Si- 
beria is largely indebted for the progress 
made in geographical exploration, as well 
as for the improvement and extension of 
journalism and the development of nat- 
ural science. More than half of the ex- 
isting culture of northern Asia is due to 
the initiative of men who were sent there 
originally as political criminals. Now, 
at last, come the Germans, the Austrians, 
and the Hungarians, many of whom un- 
doubtedly are talented, or at least skilied 
and practically efficient, men. Their in- 
fluence will be limited somewhat by the 
barrier of language and by bureaucratic 
restriction of free intercourse, but it will 
be felt, nevertheless, in hundreds of re- 
mote Siberian villages where the peasants 
have had few opportunities to see or learn. 

















A Great Naval Triumph 


German Submarine Officer: “This ought to 
nake them jealous in the sister service. Bel- 
gium saw nothing better than this.” 


Raven-H in Punch 


The officers—and especially the Prussia 
officers—who are described as arrogant, 
overbearing, and contemptuous, may not 
contribute much; but the common soldiers, 
and particularly the Social Democrats 
from Germany, will almost certainly make 
friends with the local population and 
share with the latter their knowledge and 
experience. 

The hundreds of thousands of Russian 
prisoners now held in Germany may not 
be able to add anything of value to the 
German fund of knowledge; but, if they 
are allowed to mingle freely with the 
local population, their simplicity, sincer- 
ity, and natural friendliness will tend to 
break down barriers of racial and na- 
tional antipathy, and show the Germans 
that the Russian people, at least, will 
never be a menace to Teutonic civilization. 
As for the prisoners themselves, they too 
will be strongly influenced by their 
changed environment. Tens of thousands 
of them—peasants from small country 
villages—will be brought into contact 
with a high materia! civilization for the 





first time, and will have their desire for 
enlightenment stimulated by evidences of 
the power and prosperity that education 
alone can give. When they return to Rus- 
sia, therefore, they will carry the seeds of 
progress in their minds and hearts. 

Unfortunately, however, the Russian 
and Prussian despotisms are already tak- 
ing steps to prevent the free intercourse 
of prisoners and people, and to check the 
growth of international sympathy and 
respect which might result therefrom. I 
an order issued by the Russian Ministe 
of the Interior a few weeks ago prisoners 
of war are strictly forbidden to visit shops 
or places of popular resort, and all citi- 
zens are warned that, if they allow pris- 
oners to visit them or call upon them i: 
their houses without written permission 
from the military authorities, in every 
case they will render themselves liable to 
three months’ imprisonment or a three 
thousand ruble fine. 

In Germany no expressions of compas 
sion or manifestations of sympathy with 
prisoners are tolerated. Under the title 
“Sympathy Prohibited” the German So- 
cial-Democratic journal Vorwarts in its 
issue of April 27, says: 

“The municipal police office in Schwerin 
announces: ‘It has repeatedly happened of 
late, when war prisoners have passed 
through, that the civil population has 
shown an extraordinarily tactless be- 
havior. Not only have large crowds of 
curious persons congregated, but many 
spectators—mainly the women—have not 
refrained from showing sympathy with 
the prisoners by weeping, by gifts, by 
assistance in carrying luggage, etc. The 
civil population is reminded that measures 
have been taken whereby such conduct 
will be prevented in future under all cir- 
cumstances.’ ” 

The ministers and overlords who make 
war do not intend to allow people and 
Hatred and 


’ 


prisoners to make peace. 
violence are to be encouraged, but no 
sympathy or compassion. If prisoners 
and people were allowed to exchange 
thoughts and feelings, they might perhaps 
discover that it is the brotherhood of 
despots which makes impossible the 
brotherhood of man. Then the despots 
would be likely to lose their power, if not 
their heads. 

The most remarkable exhibition of 
kindness and friendliness to prisoners 
that has been made in the present war 
was made, as might naturally have beer 
expected, in Japan. The Japanese were 
the first to show the world that war may 
be carried on with deadly efficiency but at 
the same time with courtesy and chivalry, 
and now they are setting the world an ex- 
ample of magnanimity in the treatment 
of captured enemies. 

In a letter from Tokyo the furnishing 
of Christmas trees and presents to the 
German prisoners from Tsingtao is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Real Christmas trees, such as they 
have in Germany, were sent to the eleven 
groups of German prisoners of war by 
the Japanese Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The plan was first suggested 
by a Japanese who had spent some years 
studying in Germany. He knew how 
much the Germans make of Christmas, 
and how homesick and disconsolate the 
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prisoners would probably feel as captives 
in a strange land. The idea was at once 
acted upon. As the momi (evergreen 
trees) grow only in cold regions, Dr. 
Sassao, of Sendai, who took his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Halle, enthusi- 
astically undertook to get any number of 
trees from the mountains near Sendai. 
He went out in driving snow and sleet 
and, assisted by Professor Wurfel, picked 
out fifty-two of the best-shaped trees that 
could be found. They and the foresters 
alike worked hard till long after dark, and 
on their return had to ford several 
streams. When the woodcutters learned 
what the trees were for, they worked 
without a murmur, although their hands 
were stiff from cold, and they would take 
only a pittance for their time. The mana- 
ger of the forest, too, demurred at taking 
payment, but finally compromised by tak- 
ing five sen (2% cents) a tree. The Rail- 
road Bureau not only transported the 
trees free, but rushed them through by 
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fast freight, in order that they might 
reach the most remote stations in time 
for Christmas. An exceptionally fine tree 
was picked out for General Waldeck (Ger- 
man commander of Tsingtao) and was 
sent to him at Fukuoka. 

“Besides the trees, the Japanese Young 
Men’s Christian Association sent to the 
German prisoners 2,500 candles, 50,000 
sheets of writing paper bearing a Christ- 
mas greeting at the top, and 1,500 en- 
velopes. The whole plan was put through 
at short notice and without publicity, but 
all the Japanese who heard about it were 
delighted.” 

The Kaiser, who first warned the world 
against the “Yellow Peril,” and the offi- 
cers who led the German troops in the 
invasion of Belgium might find material 
for profitable reflection, perhaps, in a 
comparison of this simple story with the 
order of the police office in Schwerin and 
the recently published report of the Bryce 
Commission. 


Causes and Meaning of German Hate 


By A. Shadwell in Nineteenth Century. 


ERMAN hatred of England is pre- 

eminently collective; it is a national 

passion cherished by all sections of 
the German people and apparently by al- 
most every member, and directed against 
England as a nation. Such a collective 
hate can hardly arise without some sense 
of real injury, but it is more liable to de- 
pend on imagined injury than individual 
hate through the contagion of suggestion. 
When two individuals animated by the 
same feeling meet and compare notes, 
the result is not merely a double quantity 
of that feeling but an increased inten- 
sity also. The quality is changed as well 
as the quantity, just as a duplex flame 
burns with greater intensity than a single 
one and gives more than double the illum- 
ination. When this process is extended 
to masses of people sensibility is height- 
ened in an extraordinary degree and 
imagination becomes intensely active. 
When, further, these faculties are con- 
stantly and purposely .stimulated by a 
universal medium of inter-communication 
and mental exchange, they attain their 
maximum potency and swell what may be 
in the individual a moderate emotion to 
extreme dimensions. This has been hap- 
pening in Germany, where the people are 
peculiarly subject to “mass suggestion”: 
and for an intelligent comprehension of 
their state of mind it is necessary to sepa- 
rate the elements at work, so far as that 
is possible. 

The German feeling against England 
is no new or sudden growth. It has been 
developing for many years. The Bishop 
of Birmingham has recently traced it 
back to the time of the Franco-German 
War from his own recollections. I agree 
with him broadly, though my own experi- 
ences at the same period were different 
and wholly negative. He says that when 
the war broke out public opinion wavered 
at first about England, but finally settled 
down to a hostile attitude when they 
learnt that we were to remain neutral, 
and that in some towns English boys were 


liable to demonstrations of hostility. I 
was in Germany at the time and never 
encountered any signs of hostility. True, 
it was the South, where the war, which 
was regarded as the affair of Prussia, was 
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You take my place. 
Bernard Partridge, in Punct 


extremely unpopular. But later we went 
on to Switzerland and stayed at Davos, 
then very little known. The hotel was 
full of Germans, some from Prussia, and 
they were perfectly friendly, although 
our sympathies were with the French, 
mainly, I think, because they were getting 
beaten. Nor did I encounter the least 
sign of ill-will when I made my way back 
through Germany all the way from the 
Lake of Constance at Aix. 

The feeling was much accentuated in 
i875 by the positive opposition of England 
to Germany’s plans for a second and final 
crushing of France; but nothing that 
could be called national hostility made its 
appearance until many years later, and 
then it was mixed up with German party 
politics and professional jealousy. I re- 
fer to the violent enti-English campaign 
carried on in 1887-88 in connection with 
the fatal illness of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, who became Kaiser on the death 
of his father Wilhelm the First in March, 
1888. I was living in Germany at the 
time and witnessed the whole movement. 


It was partly political and partly scien- 
tific. The latter is the more interesting 
feature because it marked the rise of that 
spirit among German intellectuals which 
has made them the most violent and un- 
compromising haters of England, far 

ine all others in bitterness. The 
particular object of their animosity was 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, who had been sum- 
moned in consultation first in May 1887 
and having won the confidence of the 
Crown Prince and Princess remained 
their chief consultant until the end, more 
than a vear later. The struggle went on 
over the Imperial patient’s dead body and 
even over his grave. A pamphlet was 
published by authority purporting to be 
the official account of the dead Kaiser’s 
illness. It was really a violent attack on 
Sir M. Mackenzie, and indirectly on what 
he represented, supported by garbling the 
evidence. This anti-English _ political 
pamphlet masquerading as a professional 
and scientific report and full of misstate- 
ments, could not have been published 
without the authority of the present 
Kaiser. It was too libellous to be pub- 
lished in England and has never been 
known here, where the facts were wholly 
misunderstood by the medical profession 

The episode has considerable historical 
importance and it marks a definite stage 
in the development of German antagon- 
ism to England. Its popular effect was 
considerably discounted by the play of 
party politics which made the Liberals a 
counterpoise of the Bismarckian Hetze, 
but in intellectual and particularly medi- 
cal circles the feeling was very strong. 
I experienced great discourtesy myself 
without the slightest reason and solely o1 
account of the prevailing hostility to 
everything English. The teaching of 
Treitschke had by this time begun to ex- 
ercise a general influence in fostering 
German self-consciousness, to which the 
increasing solidification of the Empire 
also contributed; and England was the 
chief object against which the rising feel- 
ing was directed. 

The development of the German idea 
in the political and intellectual fields from 
this time on was accompanied by another 
form of national expansion which has con- 
tributed more than either to the present 
temper of the German people. I mean the 
evolution of trade and industry which has 
brought them wealth and supported a 
great increase of population in a rising 
standard of comfort. Nothing has done 
so much to promote Deutschland iiber 
Alles. It has made the Germans an arro- 
gant nation, permeated through and 
through with the spirit which filled the 
military officers in 1871. For it is success, 
material, visible, tangible; ‘and it has 
come se quickly that they cannot take it 
soberly. As they despised the vanquished 
enemy in 1871 so they despise the’ eco- 
nomic rival whom they regard as van- 
quished and whose pride of place they 
feel that they have taken. Military suc- 
cess and economic success have brought 
the consciousness of unlimited power and 
a, sense of superiority to the rest of the 
world. They feel called to a destiny of im- 
measurable greatness. 

For my own part I think that they have 
solid grounds for self-satisfaction. They 
have really done wonders. But unbridled 
self-esteem, the extravagant language in 
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which it is expressed, the childlike self- | 
revelation of egotism, the nonsense about 
Kulture and the utter contempt for na- 
tions which have been the pioneers in in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprise and to 
whese initiative Germany owes the in- 
disy.usable elements of her own advance 
_/.nese things indicate a complete loss of 
#dalance. 

Then the German Kaiser had made him- 
self the patron of the Boers and the de- 
clared opponent of British policy, and this 
attitude was enthusiastically approved by 
the public. He had led the Boers to ex- 
nest-kcip and protection, but when the 
time came he could give none for lack of 
power. Germany suffered no material in- 
jury thereby; but the blow to self-esteem 
—the moral injury—was severe. 

There is no greater delusion than the 
idea, which still persists, that the Ger- 
man people ought to be dissociated from 
the Kaiser and the military element, and 
that they have been forced or led into war 
against their will. It is rather the other 
way so far as the Kaiser is concerned. He 
was never so popular in his life as when 
he declared war. In the twinkling of an 
eye army and people were one and have 
remained one all through. The enthusi- 
asm was redoubled when it was known 
that they were to fight England too. At 
last the moment had come to translate 
into action the sentiments they had har- 
bored so long with cumulative force. Fo. | 
years all classes in Germany have wished , -1 : 
England ill, and wishing ill is one of the A Convalescent can build back to health only 4 — wrong habits of 
marks of hate. I say England, not Eng- ° - oy . is coftee-drinking. 
lishmen; England was a Power. For | ¢ating and drinking, among the most harmful of which T h — . fw ; 
years there has not been a class—lI be- ° ime. o others itis a dehnite poison, 
lieve there has not been a man—who did Coffee may agree with some pocueee for a time P 


not long to see the downfall of England. | and its daily blows impalr health—sometimes beyond repair. 
I have seen this feeling come to the sur- 


face among the most friendly and peace- Many physicians use and recommend 
ful Germans during the most friendly 
social intercourse inspired by pure hos- 


pitality and good-fellowship. All Ger- 
many was saturated with it. I do not 
mean they looked forward to war with 


England. I am sure they did not. But . 
they yearned for her humiliation and in place of coffee. 
would have welcomed it from any quarter. 


hp Manager Sale age A gad or If you conclude that it’s more fun to be well than to drink coffee, remember there's 


to wield it with enthusiastic delight. | 4 delicious Java-like flavor in Postum—and some genuine nounshment, too nd 
“Now,” said the troops entraining for the . : f h buildi f body, brain an 

. rage ires for the rebuilding of Dody, bra 

front, “we shall get our knife in up to the | the vital mineral salts which Nature requ g y 

hilt” (Dr. Wieck, army surgeon, in the 
Berliner Morgenpost, August 17). 


This is true hate—to wish and to work a 99 O 
ill to another—according to the dictum of - There Sa Reason for P ST UM 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The questions we | . 
must ask ourselves are whether we have 
earned it and how; with the further ques- | - - - — 7 nee 
tions, whether it can be allayed and how. 
What cause have the Germans to hate 


England? il K th F d 
pn to the war it cannot be said Bovri eeps e 0O 


that England had ever actively inflicted 


any material injury on Germany. They bd Make all vour soups and stews 
had never been enemies, and had some- ] fn own : It 


ae = or on » — 
times been allies. It is the fashion now in more nourishing with Bovril. 





nerves. 























Germany to maintain that when they takes a joint of beef to make a bottle of 
preg tycoon yea ym wae ang Bovril. The be rdv-building power of Bovril 
do the work and secured the s for . ; : , 
herself, but that is merely a fantastic is Trom ten to twenty times the. amount 


reading of history invented to suit the 
present mood. Whatever the relations per 
were, they certainly left no sting. Nor did S.H.B. st. 
England cause any material hurt during 


taken. Bovril means more strength—less 
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prisoners would probably feel as captives 
in a strange land. The idea was at once 
acted upon. As the momi (evergreen 
trees) grow only in cold regions, Dr. 
Sassao, of Sendai, who took his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Halle, enthusi- 
astically undertook to get any number of 
from the mountains near Sendai. 
went out in driving snow and sleet 
and, assisted by Professor Wurfel, picked 
out fifty-two of the best-shaped trees that 
could be found. They and the foresters 
alike worked hard till long after dark, and 
on their return had to ford several 
streams. When the woodcutters learned 
what the trees were for, they worked 
without a murmur, although their hands 
were stiff from cold, and they would take 
only a pittance for their time. The mana- 
ger of the forest, too, demurred at taking 
payment, but finally compromised by tak- 
ing’ five sen (2% cents) atree. The Rail- 
road not only transported the 
trees free, but rushed them through by 


trees 
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fast freight, in order that they might 
reach the most remote stations in time 
for Christmas. An exceptionally fine tree 
was picked out for General Waldeck (Ger- 
man commander of Tsingtao) and was 
sent to him at Fukuoka. 

“Besides the trees, the Japanese Young 
Men’s Christian Association sent to the 
German prisoners 2,500 candles, 50,000 
sheets of writing paper bearing a Christ- 
mas greeting at the top, and 1,500 en- 
velopes. The whole plan was vut through 
at short notice and without publicity, but 
all the Japanese who heard about it were 
delighted.” 

The Kaiser, who first warned the world 
against the “Yellow Peril,” and the offi- 
cers who led the German troops in the 
invasion of Belgium might find material 
for profitable reflection, perhaps, in a 
comparison of this simple story with the 
order of the police office in Schwerin and 
the recently published report of the Bryce 
Commission. 


Causes and Meaning of German Hate 


By A. Shadwell in Nineteenth Century. 


ERMAN hatred of England is pre- 

eminently collective; it is a national 

passion cherished by all sections of 
the German people and apparently by al- 
most every member, and directed against 
England as a nation. Such a collective 
hate can hardly arise without some sense 
of real injury, but it is more liable to de- 
pend on imagined injury than individual 
hate through the contagion of suggestion. 
When two individuals animated by the 
same feeling meet and compare notes, 
the result is not merely a double quantity 
of that feeling but an increased inten- 
sity also. The quality is changed as well 
as the quantity, just as a duplex flame 
burns with greater intensity than a single 
one and gives more than double the illum- 
ination. When this process is extended 
to masses of people sensibility is height- 
ened in an extraordinary degree and 
imagination becomes intensely active. 
When, further, these faculties are con- 
stantly and purposely. stimulated by a 
universal medium of inter-communication 
and mental exchange, they attain their 
maximum potency and swell what may be 
in the individual a moderate emotion to 
extreme dimensions. This has been hap- 
pening in Germany, where the people are 
peculiarly subject to “mass suggestion”: 
and for an intelligent comprehension of 
their state of mind it is necessary to sepa- 
rate the elements at work, so far as that 
is possible. 

The German feeling against 
is no new or sudden growth. 
developing for many years. The Bishop 
of Birmingham has recently traced it 
back to the time of the Franco-German 
War from his own recollections. I agree 
with him broadly, though my own experi- 
ences at the same period were different 
and wholly negative. He says that when 
the war broke out public opinion wavered 
at first about England, but finally settled 
down to a hostile attitude when they 
learnt that we were to remain neutral, 
and that in some towns English boys were 


England 
It has been 


liable to demonstrations of hostility. I 
was in Germany at the time and never 
encountered any signs of hostility. True, 
it was the South, where the war, which 
was regarded as the affair of Prussia, was 
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3ernard Partridge, in Pu 
extremely unpopular. But later we went 
on to Switzerland and stayed at Davos, 
then very little known. The hotel was 
full of Germans, some from Prussia, and 
they were perfectly friendly, although 
our sympathies were with the French, 
mainly, I think, because they were getting 
beaten. Nor did I encounter the least 
sign of ill-will when I made my way back 
through Germany all the way from the 
Lake of Constance"at Aix. 

The feeling was much accentuated in 
1875 by the positive opposition of England 
to Germany’s plans for a second and final 
crushing of France; but nothing that 
could be called national hostility made its 
appearance until many years later, and 
then it was mixed up with German party 
politics and professional jealousy. I re- 
fer to the violent anti-English campaign 
carried on in 1887-88 in connection with 
the fatal illness of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, who became Kaiser on the death 
of his father Wilhelm the First in March, 
1888. I was living in Germany at the 
time and witnessed the whole movement. 


It was partly political and partly scien- 
tific. The latter is the more interesting 
feature because it marked the rise of that 
spirit among German intellectuals which 
them the most violent and un- 
compromising haters of England, far 
surpassing all others in bitterness. The 
particular object of their animosity was 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, who had been sum- 
moned in consultation first in May 1887 
having the confidence of the 
Crown Prince and Princess remained 
their chief consultant until the end, more 
than a vear later. The struggle went on 
over the Imperial patient’s dead body and 
even his grave. A pamphlet was 
published by authority purporting to be 
the official account of the dead Kaiser’s 
illness. It was really a violent attack on 
Sir M. Mackenzie, and indirectly on what 
he represented, supported by garbling the 
evidence. This anti-English _ political 
pamphlet masquerading as a professional! 
and scientific report and full of misstate- 


has made 


and won 


over 


ments, could not have been published 
without the authority of the present 
Kaiser. It was too libellous to be pub- 


lished in England and has never been 
known here, where the facts were wholly 
misunderstood by the medical profession 

The episode has considerable historical 
importance and it marks a definite stage 
in the development of German antagon- 
ism to England. Its popular effect was 
considerably discounted by the play of 
party politics which made the Liberals a 
counterpoise of the Bismarckian Hetze, 
but in intellectual and particularly medi- 
cal circles the feeling was very strong. 
I experienced great discourtesy myself 
without the slightest reason and solely on 
account of the prevailing hostility to 
everything English. The teaching of 
Treitschke had by this time begun to ex- 
ercise a general influence in fostering 
German self-consciousness, to which the 
increasing solidification of the Empire 
also contributed; and England was the 
chief object against which the rising feel- 
ing was directed. 

The development of the German idea 
in the political and intellectual fields from 
this time on was accompanied by another 
form of national expansion which has con- 
tributed more than either to the present 
temper of the German people. I mean the 
evolution of trade and industry which has 
brought them wealth and supported a 
great increase of population in a rising 
standard of comfort. Nothing has done 


so much to promote Deutschland iiber 
Alles. It has made the Germans an arro- 
gant nation, permeated through and 


through with the spirit which filled the 
military officers in 1871. For it is success, 
material, visible. tangible; ‘and it has 
come so quickly that they cannot take it 
soberly. As they despised the vanquished 
enemy in 1871 so they despise the’ eco- 
nomic rival whom they regard as van- 
quished and whose pride of place they 
feel that they have taken. Military suc- 
cess and economic success have brought 
the consciousness of unlimited power and 
a, sense of superiority to the rest of the 
world. They feel called to a destiny of im- 
measurable greatness. , 

For my own part I think that they have 
solid grounds for self-satisfaction. They 
have really done wonders. But unbridled 
self-esteem, the extravagant language in 
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which it is expressed, the childlike self- 
revelation of egotism, the nonsense about 
Kulture and the utter contempt for na- 
tions which have been the pioneers in in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprise and to 
whose initiative Germany owes the in- 
dispensable elements of her own advance 
—these things indicate a complete loss of 
balance. 

Then the German Kaiser had made him- 
self the patron of the Boers and the de- 
clared opponent of British policy, and this 
attitude was enthusiastically approved by 
the public. He had led the Boers to ex- 
pect help and protection, but when the 
time came he could give none for lack of 
power. Germany suffered no material in- 
jury thereby; but the blow to self-esteem 
—the moral injury—was severe. 

There is no greater delusion than the 
idea, which still persists, that the Ger- 
man people ought to be dissociated from 
the Kaiser and the military element, and 
that they have been forced or led into war | 
against their will. It is rather the other 
way so far as the Kaiser is concerned. He 
was never so popular in his life as when 
he declared war. In the twinkling of an 
eye army and people were one and have 
remained one all through. The enthusi- 
asm was redoubled when it was known 
that they were to fight England too. At 
last the moment had come to translate 
into action the sentiments they had har- 
bored so long with cumulative force. Fo. | 
years all classes in Germany have wished ‘ - a : 
England ill, and wishing ill is one of the A Convalescent can build back to health only by grees wrong habits of 
marks of hate. I say England, not Eng- ‘ - ys . j ‘ : 
diene Masten’ wes ee Power, Far | eating and drinking, among the most harmful of which is coffee-drinking 
A saeng cag heap they Doaged ee ye Coffee may agree with some persons for atime. To others it is a definite poison, 


not long to see the downfall of England. | and its daily blows impair health—sometimes beyond repair. 
I have seen this feeling come to the sur- 


face among the most friendly and peace- Many physicians use and recommend 
ful Germans during the most friendly 
social intercourse inspired by pure hos- 


pitality and good-fellowship. All Ger- 
many was saturated with it. I do not 
mean they looked forward to war with 


England. I am sure they did not. But ° 

they yearned for her humiliation and in place of coffee. 
would have welcomed it from any quarter. — 
Wi vents s hav t the “° 

bain Migr lle ap pane: If you conclude that it's more fun to be well than to drink coffee, remember there's 
to wield it with enthusiastic delight. | 
“Now,” said the troops entraining for the | : ‘ . ; - ae 

front, “we shall get pa knife in a to the | the vital mineral salts which Nature requires for the rebuilding of body, brain and 
hilt” (Dr. Wieck, army surgeon, in the | 
Berliner Morgenpost, August 17). 


This is true hate—to wish and to work . 99 OSs 
ill to another—according to the dictum of “ There Sa Reason for P TUM 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The questions we 
must ask ourselves are whether we have 
earned it and how; with the further ques- | —— = ; = ‘i Fa) 
tions, whether it can be allayed and how. 
What cause have the Germans to hate 
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that England had ever actively inflicted 


any material injury on Germany. They * ee ‘our soups and stews 
had never been enemies, and had some- Bills Down Make all ) -~ ] » Bown. It 
times been allies. It is the fashion now in more nourishing with bovril. 
Germany to maintain that when they takes a joint of beef to make a bottle of 
were allies England always let Germany Shen Mheo oa TP oe or of Ravril 
do the work and secured the fruits for Bovi il. The body building power of Bova : 
herself, but that is merely a fantastic is Trom ten to twenty times the amount 
reading of history invented to suit the taken. 2ovril means more strength—less 
present mood. Whatever the relations ont 

were, they certainly left no sting. Nor did S.H.B COS. 

England cause any material hurt during 
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the perfectly successful Bismarckian 
wars. Since Germany began her colonial 
policy in 1884 England has rather helped 
than hindered her in acquiring posses- 
sions, and the cession of Heligoland in 
1890 was a friendly bargain by which 
Germany’s maritime position was enor- 
mously strengthened. In the more recent 
chain of political events Germany has sus- 
tained no loss and the Bagdad railway 
arrangement is admitted by German 
writers to have been to her advantage. 
Commercially Great Britain has never 
discriminated against her, and all the 
British Dominions have been as freely 
open to Germans as to anyone else. The 
Act requiring goods of foreign origin to 
be marked with the place of production 
applies to all countries alike, and so far 
rermany is concerned the Germans 
maintain that it has proved a valuable ad- 
vertisement for their manufactures. 


as ( 


It is impossible to allege any material 
injury inflicted by any act of England, 
nor does the most violent German litera- 
ture that I have seen even attempt it. 
Nevertheless Germany’s material inter- 
ests have suffered from us, and that is 
the main ground of their hate. The 
British Empire injures Germany passive- 
ly by existing; it stands in the way of her 
expansion. Of course, that is not our 


fault, and the existence of anything is not 


a legitimate ground for hating it; there 
is something wrong with the hater. It is 


Germany’s ambition and the state of mind 
described above that makes the British 
Empire hateful to her. The other States 
of the world do not hate us for existing. 
At the same time we can understand the 
German feeling and make allowance for 
it. It must be simply exasperating to find 
the British Empire lying across their 
path in all quarters of the world. They 
are late-comers at the feast and there is 
very little room for them. It is their mis- 
fortune, not the fault of others, but mis- 
fortunes are generally allowed to be 
irritating. 

There is enough in all this to explain, 
if not to justify, German hate before the 
war. It had somewhat abated again more 
recently through improved diplomatic re- 
lations in connection with the Balkan 
settlement, and German hostility was 
rather turned towards Russia. Unfortu- 
nately this very fact has had a disastrous 
effect on public opinion in Germany with 
reference to the part played by England 
in the war. It has given rise to the idea 
of treachery and double-dealing by Eng- 
land which is the most poisonous element 
in their conception of Anglo-German re- 
lations, it is the most difficult to 
remove. In order to understand this point 
and the cor “~~ of the previously exist- 
ing ill 


because 


-will to England into the raging 
fury of es e, of which we have had so 
many proofs, it is necessary to grasp 


clearly and fully the German view of the 
causation of the war. It is so absolutely 
contrary to our own that some mental 
effort is needed to realize that it is indeed 
their view. 

Briefly, it is that the British Govern- 
ment deliberately planned and engineered 
the war in order to destroy Germany from 
English envy of her commercial success, 
and that part of the plan was to lull the 
German Government into believing in a 


bats 


friendly attitude on the part of England. 
Thus the war was a stab in the back by a 
pretended friend. I do not know who first 
put forward this view, but it has been 
iccepted everywhere without reserve. It 
is repeated in innumerable pamphlets and 
with unmistakable sincerity; the writers 
are in dead earnest about it. Recently a 
voice has been raised here and there ques- 
tioning this interpretation of events, but 
these critics themselves testify to the uni- 
sal prevalence of the view criticized; 
they combat it for that reason. Their own 
reading of events, which I cannot explain 
here, is different, but it does not exonerate 
England. The arch malefactor in the eyes 
of every German is Sir Edward Grey, who 
is the modern Macchiavelli or Mephisto- 
but he is only carrying out the 
work of King Edward, who played Borgia 
to his Macchiavelli. 

They firmly believe with an absolute 
conviction that they are the victims of a 
deliberate conspiracy to destroy them, 
treacherously engineered by England out 
of commercial envy, while professing 
friendship and good-will. This—and this 
alone—accounts for their demeanor. It 
accounts for the intensity of their hate, 
for the discrimination between England 
and their other enemies, for the change of 
tone in men who before the war recog- 
nized England as a great kultur state and 
many Englishmen as worthy of honor and 
respect, but who now refuse to see any 
merit in such a country or in any single 
member of it. More than that, it accounts 
for their unanimity, the acceptance of dis- 


el 
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appointments and hopes falsified, the en- 
durance of increasing burdens and sacri- 
fices, the unshakeable resolution to hold 
on in spite of all. They believe that they 
are fighting for their existence against 
: conspiracy to destroy them, and in that 
belief they will fight to the last gasp. 

This is not a matter for cheap ridicule; 
it is of the most tragic gravity. For it 
means, among many other things, that the 
struggle is going to cost far more effort 
and sacrifice than is yet realized, that the 
end is still far off, and that when it comes 
it will not be an end. Such feelings as this 
war has raised and will leave behind will 
endure from generation to generation. 
The effects of German hate in the murder 
of civilians and the maltreatment of 
prisoners are raising a counter-hate 
which has hitherto been absent. I see no 
end to it. Let no one suppose that the 
German people can be annihilated or re- 
duced to permanent impotence. That no- 
tion is born of anger and ignorance. They 
will remain some seventy millions of peo- 
ple. After the lapse of another generation 
they will be near ninety millions; and 
they will retain all their gifts and facul- 
ties, their industry, adaptability, capacity 
for organization and the methodical pur- 
suit of an object, their educational sys- 
tem, and all the other social institutions 
which they have fashioned to build up 
strength and wealth. They will be more 
attached to their country and more united 
in spirit through adversity than they were 
before. And they will cherish hate in 
their hearts deep and implacable. 


Clausewitz and the War 


By Arthur Bullard in the Outlook. 


VERY one who has made any study 

of military matters has at least 

heard of the writings of Karl von 
Clausewitz. 

He was born in 1780. At the age of 
twelve he entered the Prussian army as 
Fahnenjunker, and served through the 
Rhine campaigns of 1793-4. At twenty- 
six he was aide-de-camp to Prince August 
of Prussia, and was present at Jena. In 
the wholesale surrender which followed 
he was:captured and sent; to France. In 
1807 he was back in service on the staff of 
Scharnhorst, and was active in the re- 
organization of the Prussian army—the 
first experiment in universal conscription 
In 18i2 he entered the Russian army as a 
staff officer and saw the Moscow cam- 
paign. The next year he was back in 
Prussia and served on Blucher’s staff at 
Liitzen and Bautzen. In the winter of 
1813 he was chief of staff on the lower 
Elbe and defeated Davoust at Goerde. In 
the final campaign of 1815 he commanded 
the Prussian left wing at Ligny and the 
rear-guard at Wavre. After the peace he 
served in a dozen military posts. He was 
at one time chief of staff to Field Marshal 
Gneisenau, and at another Director of 
the Military School at Berlin. He died of 
cholera in 1881. 

All through the eighteenth century 
fighting had been carried on by small 
armies of mercenaries. diplomat who 


knew that his king could afford to hire 
ten thousand soldiers could thump the 
green table and raise his voice. A “tech- 
nique” had grown up for this kind of 
warfare and had been elaborately form- 
alized in a number of military treatises. 

When the kings of Europe wanted to 
punish the French Revolution, they con- 
fided the task to these “orthodox” armies. 
Danton’s voice and genius inspired and 
organized the levée en masse. The French 
people rose to his call and went forth to 
defend their frontiers, and the armies of 
the kings were powerless. 

It was the genius of Napoleon that 
made him first to recognize the possibili- 
ties of this new phenomenon—a nation in 
arms. He led the manhood of France up 
and down through Europe, and was never 
defeated by the old-fashioned armies. He 
was not checked until Scharnhorst saw 
the necessity of fighting the devil with his 
own fire and began to arm the people of 
Prussia. Napoleon tried to push his vic- 
tories too far—past the “point of climax,” 
to use Clausewitz’s phrase—and, having 
taught the kings of Europe the secret of 
his success, was defeated by them. 

Clausewitz, having lived and fought 
through all this period, sat down after the 
peace to think it all out and to classify 
and arrange his conclusions for the bene- 
fit of Prussian cadets. The rules of the 
game which had governed the moves of 
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the rather listless professional armies 
would not serve in the passionate wars of 
armed nations. He had to mold a new 
theory of war for the new conditions. 

He describes a campaign as a chain of 

battles strung one after the other like the 

beads of a necklace. “One battle leads to 
the next... . If the action of war ceases, 
i.e., if both sides momentarily do not will 
any advance, there is rest—equilibrium. 
But as soon as either party wills a new 
positive move and begins to prepare for it 
tension is re-established.” This alteration 
of equilibrium and tension continues until 
one side has accomplished its purpose. The 
rest between battles is an interruption— 
a regrettable necessity—in the normal 
progress of war. Clausewitz is forever 
praising Napoleon for the speed with 
which he followed up his victories and so 
prevented the enemy from reforming. And 
this idea of a single campaign is, in a 
small way, Clausewitz’s theory of history. 
“There are times when both nations not 
only feel too weak to strike, but actually 
are too fatigued for war.” These are 
times of peace—when the nations are too 
out of breath from their last tussle for 
further fighting. “The state” during such 
— must seek to accomplish its pur- 
poses by diplomacy. 

If the modern Germans had studied 
their own times as ardently as Clausewitz 
studied his, they would have recognized— 
as Napoleon forced him to recognize—that 
the times have changed, that new formu- 
las are needed. Instead they have read 
his description of a day which is long 
past. 

When Clausewitz wrote of statecraft he 
was beyond his depth, but when he wrote 
of war he knew what he was talking 
about. His descendants have accepted his 
theory of politics and have neglected his 
military advice. 

In his military theory he, first of all, 
makes a sharp distinction between “abso- 
lute war,” which has for its object the 
complete subjugation of the enemy to the 
will of the victor, and “limited war,” with 
some definite and relatively small gain in 
view. When Louis XIV. snatched the 
upper Rhine provinces from the Germans, 
it was limited war. Having attained his 
purpose, he was quite ready to make 
peace. had no desire to push the humili- 
ation further. Our war with Spain was 
also limited. We set out to drive the 
Spaniards from Cuba, and when that was 
accomplished we were through. Clause- 
witz’s last campaign against Napoleon 
was “absolute war.” After Waterloo the 
armies of the coalition marched to Paris 
and dictated terms in the French capital. 
If necessary, they would have marched on 
to Bordeaux. they had not finished until 
the French were unable to resist any 
longer. The Prussian War with Austria 
in 1868 was “limited,” the Franco- Prus- 
sian War of 1870 was “absolute.” 

Clausewitz, in reviewing all the wars 
he had seen or read about, attributes most 
historic disasters to failure in keeping this 
distinction in mind. His criticism is scath- 
ing of the purblind kings who, having a 
limited object in view or limited means at 
their disposal, have allowed themselves to 
be drawn into “absolute war.” The ex- 
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amples he cites are forgotten history to | 
most of us, but if he had lived to-day he | 
would have commended the Japanese. In | 
their two wars they had the foresight to | 
see that their means and their aims were | 
limited. It would have been idiocy for 
them to have attempted the subjugation 
of China or Russia. They have just suc- 
cessfully completed a limited campaign 
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against Germany. They have done what 

they set out to do. If they now expand 3 
their original intention and send troops | 

to Europe, it will mean that they have * 


decided to join the Allies in an absolute 
war. 

It is evident that the strength of Ger- 
many and Austria in 1914 was equal to 
certain limited tasks. Austria was strong 
enough to crush Servia. Germany was 
strong enough to subjugate Belgium, and 
perhaps France. But it is extremely im- 
probable that they will prove able to wage 
absolute war with their present enemies. 
If they are defeated—as all the signs of 
the day indicate—Clausewitz would have 
blamed, not their military leaders, but 
their statesmen. The German “states” 
committed one of two errors. They either 
expected of their armies work much be- 
yond their strength, or they were blind 
to the fact that their aggression against 
Servia and Belgium would generate a war 
as absolute as that which Europe waged 
against Napoleon. 

Clausewitz introduced two new formu- 
las into the phraseology of war—“fric- 
tion” and “the climax of victory.” By the 
first he meant all these inestimable ob- 
stacles which make closet plans of cam- 
paign hard to realize on the field. “Activity 
in war is movement in a resisting medi- 
um.” “Among those elements which meet 
in the atmosphere of war, causing fric- 
tion to every activity, are physical danger, 
bodily fatigue, bad weather, and false 
information.” In another place he says 
that almost all reports which a general 
receives on the eve of battle and during 
its progress are misleading. “It is such 
friction which makes that which looks so 
easy so very difficult in reality.”” The pre- 
Napoleonic writers on strategy gave great 
space to elaborate war plans. The battie- 
front, the main and subsidiary lines of 
communication, all were supposed to bear 
a definite geometric relation to the “base.” 
Such plans looked very beautiful when 
drawn on the uncertain maps of the day. 
But Napoleon triumphed by common sense 
and simplicity. He kept his forces con- 
centrated, moved them rapidly, and 
fought the enemy at every chance. It was 
one of his dictums that, if you defeat tre 
enemy every time you encounter him, no 
amount of intricate strategy will help 
him. Again and again Clausewitz had seen 
theoretically perfect plans smashed to 
pieces by a combination of muddy roads 
and French dashing recklessness. An ¢x- 
perienced officer, he says, differs from the 
young cadet because he knows something 
about such friction. 

Clausewitz would have shaken his head 
over the plans of the German General 
Staff in the summer of 1914. “Very 
pretty,” he would have said. “Perhaps 
you can rush von Kluck up to the walls of 


Paris on schedule time. But suppose that | 
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friction develops at Liege. Suppose the 
Crown Prince or the Duke of Wurtemberg 
fails to overcome the friction farther east. 
Von Kluck will be left high and dry. I 
the old von Moltke’s plan better—it 


like 
through by the short- 


was simple 
est route.” 

He would have been even less pleased 
with the plan for the Russian campaign— 
at least the later phases of it. One of the 
characteristics of Napoleon’s wars which 
Clausewitz sudies and formulates was his 
lack of interest in localities, even if they 
were labeled “strategic points.” Clause- 
witz argues that the one sound goal for an 
army is the destruction of the other army. 
There is very little gain in capturing a 
place. He would have opposed the offen- 
sive campaign against Warsaw. A victory 
which does not destroy the opposing army 
only leads to a new effort, a new advance, 
r distance from the base of 
supplies, more friction, and a new battle 
in less favorable conditions. Napoleon had 


hack 


nereased 


ana 


little trouble in defeating the Russians 
until he pursued them into Russia. Von 
Hindenburg’s first campaign in East 


hen he defeated the Russians at 
Tannenberg—ground of his own 

was entirely according to Clausewitz. 
3ut the Polish campaigns are absolute- 
ly opposed to his theories. 


Prussia. W 
choosing 


Clausewitz, in his idea that there is a 
limit to victory, that there is a climactic 
point beyond which progress cannot be 
made—a point where the offensive 
changes to the defensive—made a gen- 
eralization which illumines the history of 
all wars, and especially of this conflict. It 
was on this idea, which is only an exten- 
his theory of friction, that he was 
especially insistent that the policy of “the 
state” should be dictated on a realistic 
knowledge of war. That an army gets 
the habit of victory is a fallacy which he 
treats with scorn. Every victory has its 
friction must be overcome, 
advancing army is weakened 
Enough victories would reduce 


sion of 


cost. Immense 
1 
and the 


thereby. 


any army to impotence. “Almost always 
there comes the climax of victory; .... 


to push beyond this point is worse than 
wasted effort, it is destruction.” And 
Clausewitz looks almost in vain through 
the history of war for a “state” which 
this culminating point and 


recognized 


stopped. One great general after another, 
from Cesar to Napoleon, tried to out- 


drive his luck and went to utter destruc- 


tion. 
WAR CAUSES EXTENSION OF 
ECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Since both petroleum and copper are 
essential military supplies, the German 
people have had to face the problem of 


inding a 


substitute for kerosene for 
ghting purposes that would not involve 
the construction of additional copper elec- 
tric light circuits. The answer was found 
in a Wire, insulated with im- 
pregnated paper and inclosed in a water- 
tight metal covering. With this wire, 
electric light ing is being installed in thou- 
sands of houses that had formerly been 
lighted by oil. 
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The Will to Power 







By Eden Philpotts in the Westminster 
Gazette. 


T has not often happend in the world’s 

history that any generation can speak 

with such assured confidence of future 
events as at present. When the living 
tongue is concerned with destiny it seldom 
does more than indicate the trend of 
things to come, examine tendencies and 
movements and predict, without any sure 
fore-knowledge or conviction, what gen- 
erations unborn may expect to find and 
the conditions they will create. Destiny for 
us, who speak of it, is an unknown sea 
whose waves, indeed, drive steadily on- 
ward before strong winds, but whose shore 
is still far distant. We know that we men 
of the hour can never see these billows 
break upon the sands of future time. 

But to-day we may look forward to 
stupendous events; to-day there are 
mighty epiphanies quickening earth, not 
to be assigned to periods of future time, 
but at hand, so near that our living selves 
shall see their birth, and participate in 
their consequences. Nor can we stand as 
spectators of this world-wide hope; we 
must not only hear the evangel whose first 
mighty murmur is drifting to our ears 
from the future, we must take it up with 
heart and voice and help to sound and re- 
sound it. There is tremendous work lying 
ahead, not only for our children, but for 
us. Weighty deeds will presently have to 
be performed by all adult manhood and 
womanhood—deeds, perhaps, greater than 
any living man has been called to do— 
deeds that exalt the doer and make sacred 
for all history the hour in which they shall 
be done. 

On Time’s high canopy the years are 
as stars great and small, some of lesser 
magnitude, some for ever bright with the 
splendor of supreme human _ achieve- 
ments; and now there bashes out a year 
concerning which, indeed, no man can say 
as yet how great it will be; but all men 
know that it must be great. It is destined 
to drown all lesser years, even as sunrise 
dims the morning stars with day; it is a 
year bright with promise and bodeful with 
ill tidings also; for in the world at this 
moment there exists stupendous differ- 
ences that this year will go far to set at 
rest. This year must solve profound prob- 
lems, determine the trend of human 
affairs for centuries, and influence the 
whole future history of civilization. This 
vear may actually see the issue; at least, 
it will serve to light the near future when 
that issue will be accomplished. 

There has risen, then, a year that is 
great with no less a thing than the future 
welfare of the whole earth. It must em- 
brace the victory of one ideal over an- 
other, and include a decision which shall 
determine whether the sublime human 
home of freedom and security for all man- 
kind is to guide human progress hence- 
forth, or the spirit of domination and 
slavery to win a new lease of life. On the 
one hand this year of the first magnitude 
will shine with the glory of such a victory 
for democratic ideas as we have not seen, 
or expected to see, in our generation; on 
the other, its bale-fire will blaze upon the 
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ish as well as the wise, for all subjects as 
well as for all States. Put out your power, 
then, for that most sacred tree; deny 
yourself no pany that she may flourish. 
"Much we hear of the Will to Power, and 


overthrow of all great ideals, the destruc- 
tion of a weak nation by a powerful one, 
and the triumph of that policy of “blood 
and iron” from which every enlightened 
man of this age shrinks with horror. The t ‘ 
situation cannot be stated in simpler because that great impulse has lifted our 
terms; no words can make it less than enemies on the full flood tide of their 
tremendous; and it is demanded from us_ might and manhood in one overwhelming 
to make it personal-—as personal to our- torrent, Germany has been condemned. 
selves as it is to the King of England, the But not for her united effort and whole- 
Emperor of Germany, or the Czar of All hearted sacrifice should we condemn her-— 
the Russias. ’ not for her patriotism and response to the 
They live who, when this far-flung call. Her reply is wholly magnificent, and 
agony of war is ended, when the last hero _ it only stands condemned for the evil ends 
has fallen and lies in his grave, when the and ignoble ambitions towards which it is 
final cannon has sounded its knell, must directed. The spectacle of a great nation 
be called upon to make the great peace. atone, inspired by a single impulse in the 
They live who will weave a shroud of name of the Fatherland can only be called 
death for the exhausted world, or plant sublime. The tragedy lies in the fact that 
the tree of life upon her bosom; and since this stupendous effort is not worthy of 
we, inspired by the splendor of our cause, the cause; that for false hopes, false am- 
are assured that the day-spring will be bitions, and mistaken sense of right and 
ours, we already feel and know that we justice Germany has wasted her life and 
shall see that tree of life planted. But do given her soul. 
we also feel and know that we must help Who blames the Will to Power? Power 
to plant it, that the labor and toil of each_ js the mightiest weapon fate can forge 
of us is vital, that none is so weak that for a nation—a treasure beyond the 
that there is a part of that planting for streneth of commerce, or armies, or 
which he was born, a part consecrated to navies, or intellect of man to produce. 
his individual effort, a part that will go Butitis necessary that we define power in 
undone if he does not do it? terms of spiritual value; and then, surely, 
Look to yourself, man, woman, child, it appears that Power and Force can 
that with heart and soul and strength you never be the same. A Frederick I., or a 
perform your part in the great world Napoleon, may pretend to confound power 
work lying ahead; remember that not with force, and believe that their might 
princes and rulers, not regiments of your must be right. They possessed a giant’s 
kinsmen, not the armed might of nations trength and used it like giants. But true 
can do your appointed task for you. Fail Power is ever the attribute of Right, and 
of it, and by so much will the life tree |, _ - peng ae , hei 
lack in her planting; succeed, and by so the} who strive for it must cleanse their 
much will she be the more splendid and ‘“uls, see that their ambition is worthy of 
secure. Her name is Freedom and her Such a possession, and, before all else, 
fruits are for the weak and humble as_ strive to realize the awful reponsibility 
well as the strong and great, for the fool- that goes with Power. 





fishing in Temagami 
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force give up any slight pretensions I sulking and skulking among the boulders 
may have had to honesty, if such to gather strength for a new dash under 
claim has to rest on a liking for the the canoe. It takes a cool head, a clear 
flesh of the pike. In Temagami he is gen- __ brain, a steady hand and a sinewy arm to 
erally either kicked back into the water, bring him, after what may be an hour’s 
thrown high upon the shore, as too dis- fight, cowed and sullen within reach of 
rusting to live, or given to the Indians the guide’s gaff. There he finds himself 
who consume him if there is nothing more shivering in the throes of his last agony 
tempting in sight. on the floor of your canoe. 

These are some of the food and game 
pike about eighteen inches in length will fish waiting for you in the cool depths of 
give a fisherman as much excitement ona [f@lry lemagami. Come, if you will to test 
silk line and a 10-oz. rod as the black bass, the truth of the “fish-stories” revealed by 
or the most genteel brook trout that ever the photographs illustrating this article. 
took a fly. His mad rushes from the water Come away from the whirl and worry and 
will rival the antics of the “tony” salmon, bustle and hum of the crowded marts of 
while his strength and endurance seem Commerce. Come where the untainted 
almost unlimited. Pike are caught in breezes blow, where the clear sun shines 
Temagami up to three feet in length and from the skies of bluest blue, when the 
to a weight of twenty pounds. You can /@ngling nerves grow quiet and weary 
imagine the surprise of an innocent tour- brain has rest. 

ist when, “skittering” with a piece of frog 

leg or a small minnow for black bass, one Low waves that beat on the shadowy shore, 
ye Padi ferocious monsters seizes the bait, — of the Nipissing, up the Timiskam- 
runs his line out a dizzy whirl of 100 feet We will come back and sing you encore 


ea Back to the wilds ags show 
or more, and then dives to the bottom Make me a child pom = Pm oan 


However, as a matter of sport a young 
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The Library of Parliament 
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self. This photograph yellow with age 
and scorched by the penetrating rays of 
the sun, was taken at Government House 
a little previous to the opening of the 
Library, and upon that occasion guests 
were required to attend in fancy dress. 
Most of them going to considerable ex- 
pense in the matter of costumes, they felt 
it a pity to miss an opportunity of airing 
them further; consequently most of those 
who had been invited to Government 
House appeared at the Library ball in the 
costumes previously worn. 

Said an official of the Library to the 
writer recently: “There are no difficulties 
in the way of the serious-minded student 
in the matter of obtaining books, to-day. 
The Dominion of Canada boasts of ap- 
proximately 135 libraries, including the 
Parliamentary, Legislative, University, 
and Law Libraries; Mechanics, Carnegie 
and those maintained by shops for the 
convenience of the reading public. The 
greatest of these in the Dominion is the 
Parliamentary Library.” 


WHAT LIBRARY INCLUDES. 


Turning to a report written in 1830 we 
find that “the collection is singularly de- 
ficient in works relating to science and the 


mechanical arts, agriculture, roads, 
bridges, canals, banking, statistics, etc., 


and it is worthy of remark, that there is 
not in the Library a single volume relat- 
ing to the political or historical state of 
the Canadas or the British North Ameri- 
can provinces with the exception of the 
ournals and statutes of the Provincial 
Legislature and one imperfect copy of the 
history of the United States by an obscure 
iuthor.” 
After reading this, one is constrained to 
ask, just what did the Library include? 
To-day it would be much easier to an- 
<wer the question, what does it exclude? 
The system of carding and indexing is 
at the same time simple and intricate; 
official publications from Great Britain 
nd the United States, publications of 
‘ientific societies, and the like, are not 
only classified and indexed, but many of 
them are classified and indexed in detail, 
means by chapters; these being 
irded for reference also. 
This system of carding may fairly be 
tated in the language of one of the 
‘ials of the Library as being “up to the 


ol ] 
whnicn 


day before yesterday. In the Chief 
Librarian’s desk one might notice a little 
package of such cards, the last one re- 

to—let us say, the most recent 
atteck in the Dardanelles! 


One card index is wholly devoted to legal! 
economic and social topics, historical in 
character; another is devoted to pamph- 
lets and the contents of magazines and 

ferences in newspapers to current ques- 
tions of the day; another treats of the 
especially scientific magazines; another to 

American history, and so on. These card 
indexes are not superseded by the annual 
indexes such as Poole’s, the Reader’s 





Guide, etc., because these latter are of 
necessity one year behind. 

Now the general catalogue is in huge 
folio volumes in which all the new books 
are entered under their classified heads; 
the index to this huge catalogue is di- 
vided into several other volumes, giving 
the names of authors and all their sepa- 
rate works. An exaggerated idea is 
prevalent as to the amount of fiction con- 
tained in the Library. When asking what 
is excluded from the well-filled shelves, 
perhaps the only correct answer would 
be fiction. Not one purchase out of twenty 
is a novel, and the only “current fiction” 
in the Library occupies a very small sec- 
tion of a corner of the study of the 
Librarian-in-Chief. 

About one-third of the books a 
ten in the French language. 

The visitor on entering the Library sees 
only the inner ring of the building; the 
rooms wherein are stored volumes of Eng- 
lish, American, French and colonial blue 
books, official state reports, early Can- 
adian history and what not, being prac- 
tically hidden. They have to be especially 
examined under the guidance of some 
official of the Library, and they remind 
one of the catacombs except that they are 
both light and clean. Probably 10,000 
volumes are stored away in these recesses, 
but they are easily accessible. Beside, 
there are six or eight huge vaults under 
the Library in which newspapers and 
back numbers of official periodicals or 
annual publications—such as directories, 
peerages, trade organizations, and reports 
of the Chamber of Commerce—are kept 
for reference. Amongst other volumes it 
was most interesting to find enormous 
red-bound books of the London Times 
ranged on large shelves, these issues dat- 
ing as far back as 1850! Also to note the 
enormous tomes between whose covers 
were found copies of almost every news- 
paper printed in the Dominion! Or, to 
pass through a veritable sea of naval 
literature, the pages of which were so 
feverishly thumbed two years ago! Again 

solid yellow volumes presenting every 
phase of American statesmanship; and 
an appalling number of books which are 
to our brothers across the boundary what 
Hansard is to us. Hearing a groan from 
the courteous official, as this section was 
being passed, one had to make an enquiry 
as to the reason. 

“They talk such a Congress,” he 
said, “and every word is measured by us 
as filling up so much space!” 

Exterior to the Library and over the 

oom referred to as the reading-room, 
there is a large and valuable collection of 
old, bound magazines, reports of the His- 
torical Commission, and books on special 
subjects. There is also stored here, a col- 
lection of Bibles, polyglot in character, 
ind possibly the largest on the continent. 


are writ- 


lot in 


HOW RARE VOLUMES WERE SECURED. 


Into the Library of Parliament books 
come by various and singular channels, 
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LAUNDRY STARCH 


means perfect starching, whether 
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The damage done tojthe clothes while being 
washed in the old-fashioned way is entirely 
removed when you 
wash with a 


CONNOR 


Ball-Bearing 


WASHER 


This machine will 
not iniure the most 
delicate fabrics—will 
wash tosnowy white- 
ness in a surprisingly 
short space of time and 
with the minimum 
amount of labor 





Wecan supply a machine 


Let us mail you ; 
anywhere in Canada 


descriptive booklet. 


J. H. CONNOR & SON, Limited 


Kstablished in 1581. OTTAWA, ONT. 
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Cloth or Leather 
Magazines bound. 
Old Books repaired. 
Lettering in Gold. 
Anything in Binding. 
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i’ have in stock a large number of cuts 
which have been used in the editorial 
columns of this publication. Any person desir- 
ing any of these can secure them at greatly 
reduced prices, in some cases for less than the 
original photographs cost us. Make your 
selection from either past or current issues and 
write us. 


Opportunity 


to secure some excellent 
engravings at low rates. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 














most of them having been purchased. 
(This last fact, merely to disabuse the 
minds of those who may have thought that 
many collections have been presented to 
the Library.) 

Amongst the most prized volumes upon 
the shelves is a set of the Anti-Jacobin, a 
publication of the eighteenth century. 
These three volumes were obtained quite 
by accident from a well-known second- 
hand dealer, of Toronto. The Librarian 
noting the name of James MacIntosh in 
the first volume was led to examine into 
the history of the work, and on looking up 
the history of Sir James MacIntosh, he 
found that this celebrated personage lived 
at the address in Albermarle street in 
London, which was indicated on the fly- 
leaf of the book. Thus it became obvious 
that the Anti-Jacobin had come from the 
library of this most famous man, the 
friend of Macaulay and other distin- 
guished literary, and political men of his 
time. On further examination a memo- 
randum was found which gave the names 
of most of the authors of the articles in- 
corporated in the volumes—these articles 
having since entered into English litera- 
ture. For example there is the Needy 
Knife-Grinder and other equally famous 
pieces. Another interesting point was 
that the names of the authors were taken 
down from the lips of Dundas—Lord 
Melville—at his home in Scotland. An 
account of this find was sent to the Lon- 
don Athenaeum and warmly welcomed 
and published by that periodical. It is 
also worthy of note that the late Hon. 
Edward Blake took a great interest in 
this particular discovery and congratu- 
lated the librarians in having made it. 
Mr. Blake is remembered as being one of 
the most appreciative of men in all things 
pertaining to literature and the Library. 

Perhaps the most valuable—let us say 
the most valuabie—collection are those 
books which relate to early Canada in- 
cluding the history of the settlement and 
progress of the Mississippi valley. A 
priceless work (which has since been re- 
printed in an inexpensive edition) is an 
account of the Mississippi Settlement by 
Captain Pitman, published about 1726. It 
was for long, one of the rarest of volumes. 
It was obtained in a rather amusing man- 
ner; hearing there was such a book, want- 
ing it, searching about for it, the librari- 
ans were unsuccessful in locating a copy 
for many months. Then one of the officials 
went to London and, bearing in mind this 
particular, much-desired book, he went to 
the British Museum and asked the late 
Dr. Garnet if there was a copy in his col- 
lection. The British Museum also lacked 
this treasure. Leaving the Museum, the 
librarian of the Parliamentary Library 
hailed a passing hansom and repaired as 
quickly as possible to the famous 
Quaritch’s. With the late Mr. Quaritch, 
he registered an order for the book—there 
being no copy in the establishment—and 
had just completed his business when an- 
other hansom dashed up to the curb, and 
Dr. Garnet appeared also to register an 
order for Pitman’s History. 

The Parliamentary Library got it first! 

The late Hon. David Mills was particu- 
larly keen about this book and used it on 
more than one occasion. It was originally 
printed for the Colonial Office in London, 
and the copy Canada possesses is the only 
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original one, known. As has been said 
reprints are now made for quite a small 
sum, and it is a curious fact that there 
does not seem to be any copy of the work 
in the library of the Colonial Office at 
present. 

It is not only amusing but a little 
breath-taking to hear the conversation 
between some clerk and the Chief Li- 
brarian. A member comes to ask for in- 
formation regarding the Buddhist Temple 
at Kandy. “Ah,” the Librarian-in-Chief 
will probably reply, “exactly! Blank,” to 
one of the clerks, “you will find all that 
in a little volume, in—er—section 9, 
fourth shelf, left-hand side, about two 
rows from the bottom. A little blue cloth 
volume with white zig-zag lettering on the 
back!” 

The member’s mouth will drop, his eyes 
will grow wide, and as the two other men 
turn away, he will mutter to himself: 

“Jove! Next time I lose a needle in a 
haystack, I’ll send him to look for it. He 
can probably describe the straw it’s stick- 
ing in. 

On the whole, one of the richest por- 
tions of the Library consists of what is 
called The Americana—that is, books re- 
lating to the history of the American con- 
tinent; our library is supposed to contain 
the best collection in this line of any 
American library with the exception of 
Harvard. To these books many American 
students and scholars constantly refer. 
Never a summer passes without finding 
at least one student engaged in pursuing 
his studies in the Parliamentary Library 
and many books have been written there. 

One of the most interesting points in 
the ordinary routine is the supplying to 
American families living along the bor- 
der, information regarding their fore- 
fathers. The practice of librarians is to 
locate the family name in the lists of the 
Vayflower; this having been found, refer- 
ence is easily made to volumes of various 
genealogical societies published in the 
United States, and the further adven- 
tures of the family are found there, as a 
rule right down to 1784 when the Loyal- 
ists emigrated from America and poured 
into Canada. The Canadian history of 
the family is to be found in Canadian his- 
torical works, naturally, and some fur- 
ther information is gathered from per- 
sonal reminiscence. Finally, reference is 
made to the English book of Heraldry 
where the origin of the family may be 
found, and the arms traced. A copy of the 
arms can be made with a bit of tracing 
paper for the benefit of the applicants, 
and the whole matter concluded by for- 
warding this treasure to them. 

Another function of the Library is to 
supply material for members’ speeches, 
for public lecturers, writers for the press, 
and occasional assistance is rendered pro- 
fessors of universities who may be mak- 
ing especial studies in difficult subjects. 
This practice is followed with great cir- 
cumspection, however, as the Parliament- 
ary authorities would not encourage a 
general circulation throughout the coun- 
try of books provided for Parliamentary 
purposes. The loss under too free a sys- 
tem would likely be large. So the general 
rule is that the use of the Library is re- 
stricted to members of Parliament, sub- 
iect to an order from the Speaker of the 
House, 
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Old-Home Dishes 


Plus Some New Enticements 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have changed the ways of 
serving many an old-time dish. They are making these dishes 
more delightful than even memories of the old. 
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Instead of serving berries only, countless people now 


mix Puffed Grains with them. 
crisp and fragile, add a taste like 
toasted nuts. The blend is most 
inviting. 


Instead of plain white bread in milk, they serve these 


bubbles of whole grain. 
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Puffed Grains are four times 
as porous. 
they easily digest. 





They are toasted, thin and crisp. 
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Instead of plain ice cream, they garnish it with Puffed 


Rice. 

and flimsy, ready to melt in the 

mouth. 

Instead of plain fudge, they now 
(nd it becomes like a nut candy 

to eat. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 
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These are New-Time Foods 
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methods of cooking break up part of the These are foods for 

food cells In Puffed Grains, by Prof. Ander- meals, for outdoors 

son’s process, every food granule is blasted ing, noon and night 
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Would you like a 


UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION? 


Scattered up and down this 
vreat country of ours there 
are a number of young men 
who have the ambition to 
make good in every sense of 
the word, to whom a Uni- 
versity training would act as 
a spur to greater success. If 
you are one of these ambi- 
tious, go-ahead young men 
we offer you the opportunity 
to realize your ambition. 


Our proposition has alread) 
helped many, let it help you. 
The work is pleasant and 
healthful, besides the train- 
ing we give vou in salesman 
ship will always be of great 
service to you in whatever 
work you finally engage in. 


In every city and town in the 
Dominion there are many 
business men and _ private 
residents who would appreci 
ate your interest in bringing 


MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE 


to their notice. It is the 
Magazine of Canada and is 
winning its way into the con- 
fidence of every Canadian 
reader of high-class matter. 


A liberal commission is al- 
lowed on all subscriptions, 
and the spending of a few 
hours a week will easily en 
able you to realize your am- 
bition and enter the Uni- 
versity next fall. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO. 
143-153 University Ave., 


Toronto 


























The Confessions of Sir Horace Lazenby 
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“Good!” echoed the others. “That’s the 
stuff. We can break his ugly neck. Write 
the manufacturers at once. Eh?” 

It was my turn to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “I was in unofficial 
communication with several of the manu- 
facturers recently. I plaecd before them a 
case like the present one—hypothetically, 
and asked for action. All but one—the 
Excelsiorite Hosiery Company—tried to 
edge out of the agreement.” 

“But they can’t get out. They've signed 
their names.” 

“The law cannot force them to carry out 
such a contract even if we cared to make 
it public in the courts.” 

“You mean—” 

“Our agreement would not meet with 
popular approval.” 

“But it was a fair enough agreement.” 
objected one man. 

“Look here!” interrupted the chairman, 
“Aiken has been the price-cutter in this 
town for long enough. I vote we put him 
out of business. Let’s undersell him, and 
undersell him badly—so badly that he’ll 
have to holler for help.” 

“But to do that we'll have to sell below 
cost,” ob‘ected a timid member. “He’s 
already cut his prices on hosiery to a bare 
half per cent. And if it comes to selling 
below cost—I may as well tell you gentle 
men i can’t afford it.” 

“We'll make it so that we can all afford 
it,” answered the chairman. “We'll make a 
pool on the five big lines that Aiken is 
underselling on and we’ll undersell hin 
out of the trade.” 

“Pool all losses?” 

“Exactly.” 

That plan gave the meeting new hea 
From the experience of the various men 
bers and their various independent 
vestigations we estimated the lines of at 
tack that would be most telling on Aiken’s 
trade. To this we added boots, a line 
Aiken speci. ‘zed on. We arranged to buy 
large orde? 1 split them between us, 
and seil ther. at cost. Aiken, seeing hi 
pet boot trade vanishing, would come to 
time. 

And he did. It had cost the association 
only one hundred dollars per member in 
losses, when Herman Aiken crawled for 
mercy. He was a small sallow man with a 
thin face and curiously eager, burning 
eyes. His first appeal was made at my 
office and he whined like a dog on a cold 
doorstep. 

“QO, Mr. Lazenby?” he said, “I have just 
found that some of my best travelers have 
been breaking the rules of the association. 
They have been allowing a discount off the 
prices of which I was not aware. I have 
ordered the practice stopped and I 
hope—” 

“You didn’t see fit to come to the meet- 
ing of the association!” 

“No. No. I was very busy. But I shall 
come to the next meeting—and explain.” 
“And apologize.” 
“Apologize!” he cried. 





“Yes,” I said, “and pay your fees. It 
has been decided that every member has 
to be bonded to the extent of one thousand 
dollars. That is the amount he forfeits 
if he breaks the rules.” 

“But I won’t pay it,” whined the traitor. 

“Very well,” I said, “it is your own 
business not ours.” 

For another month Aiken fought t> 
price-cutting game, then he capitulated, 
apologized and deposited his marked 
checque for one thousand dollars. Tie 
other members deposited one thousand 
dollars each, less one hundred and seven 
dollars expenses in teaching the _ first 
lesson of the association. 

An association had been formed in 
other cities. We afiiliated. Through this 
added strength we were able to deal more 
effectively with the manufacturers and 
‘orce them to support our prices or lose 
oul pooled orders. Then in the following 
year came the period of temptation. It was 
no other than Aiken himself who proposed 
the scheme. We would form two joint 
-tock companies—two so as to leave ar 
appearance of competition between us 
and we would include between the two, all 
the chief wholesalers. We would have two 
travelers in a given territory in place of 
twelve. We would have two central dis- 
tributing systems instead of twelve. We 
would reduce our office expenses and ou! 
delivery expenses and cut our overliead 
charges to a minimum. We would buy in 
arger quantities and, in the case of cer- 
tain lines of goods we would buy out the 
factories supplying those goods. If it had 

een the suggestion of anyone else than 
\iken it would have been taken up ever 
more readily than it was taken up. Three 
years later, after long and careful pian- 
ning, we formed the Golden Star Cor- 
poration and the John Goss Company, 
one of Toronto, the other of Montreal. The 
former wholesalers who had been mem- 
bers of the association became now direc- 
tors, and managers of the various chief 
departments. Between us we had the 
trade of three provinces in our hands. In 
the West we had a good hold. There was 
no effective competition, and because we 
could buy cheaply, we could sell at low 
prices. Prosperity came to the members 
as they had never known it before. Pres- 
ently, as thoveh a little prosperity whet- 
ted the appetite, there was a new tone in 
the conferences. 

“Let’s raise prices,” whispered Aiken 
one day. “We’ve got the market in our 
mit. Let’s put ’em up.” 

It seemed as though the members round 
the table did not like to face one anothe: 
too directly. John Goss was planning to 
build a new home in Westmount. I un- 
derstood his temptation. I had a child, a 
cripple, and a wife that mourned over the 
child every day of every week. 

“All right,” said Goss hoarsely. 

“All right,” I agreed. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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The People are the Best Judges 


What is it that has kept the Sherlock-Manning Piano Factory running with a full staff ever 
since the beginning ofthe war? What is it that has compelled us to enlarge our plant no 
less than five times since the founding of the business? Public Confidence. 





We have won the confidence of the Canadian people, and consider it a priceless asset in 
yj) our business. The people are the best judges, and they pronounce the 


SHERLOCK-MANNING -2x:, PIANO 


i\ ‘Canada’s Biggest Piano Value’’ 
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For years we have sold a piano containing the highest-grade action, hammers, strings, 
etc., for $100 less. Our claims were investigated and proved by 1,200 Canadian families 
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who bought Sherlock-Manning Pianos last yee:. a A 

SAVE $100 YOURSELF Write Us To-day /2%\.sc7¢ 2 postu’ ‘ 

We repeat our offer—the best piano that can be produced, for-$100 less and backed by a questing the proof and a copy of our handsom« i 
; Art Catalogue F, FREI 


ten year guarantee, behind which stands the great plant you see below. 
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First Winter Port of Canada Approximately Twenty Steamship Lines 
Eastern Terminus Canadian Pacific Commercial Metropolis Maritime Provinces 
Railw 
wigiied Chief Distributing Depot of Eastern 
Terminal Intercolonial Railway Canada 


Entrance to Rich Agricultural Province Splendid Industrial Opportunities 


cae The Board of Trade invites any one interested in Saint John or New Brunswick to write for particulars. 


R. E. ARMSTRONG, Secretary 


luxuries, an occasional vacation trip, a new watch, bicycle, or 


Capable Men of possibly an extra fall suit? 
We are anxious to appoint a capable man in your district to represent 


Your Locality ? MacLean’s Magazine. 


The work is enjoyable, keeping you out of doors and in touch with 
the activities of the community. You will not be a canvasser, for as a 
representative of Maclean’s Magazine you will be received as one of the 


MACLEAN’S MAGA ZINE | successful, capable men of the community. Consequently your success 
143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - TORONTO is assured from the very start. 


OES your present income permit you to enjoy all the every-day 
Are You One of the D gh 





DO NOT DELAY WRITE TO-DAY 
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Married Women, 
Widows, Young 
Women and Girls 


Have Unusual 
Opportunities To-day 


The subscription business offers 
women an unusual opportunity to 
earn money in their spare time 


\nd when we savy women, we 
mean married women, widows, 
irls, and young women. There 
is a chanee for every woman who 
has some spare time. The woman 
who has been left without means 
by the death of her husband, or 
through the loss of parents, or 
whose family has suffered business 
reverses, finds in subseription 
work not only a wav of “keeping 
the wolf from the door,” but it 
offers her a chance to improve her 
fortunes, and it provides a sure 
and positive means of taking care 
of her comfortably in the future. 


Like the Rock of Gibraltar subscription 
work has defended many and many a 
frail little woman from dire want and 
poverty. Many a woman has made it 
pay for her college education, for a 
musical education, a trip abroad, for a 
summer vacation, for paying off th 
debt on her church, for paying off a 
mortgage on her home, for raising fun is 


to finance societies, clubs,’ and for re 


lieving local conditions. Women in all 
walks of life, the rich and poor, school 
teachers, clerks, stenographers, cashiers, 
bookkeepers, nurses, writers, protes 


sional women, leaders of societies, ar« 
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all engaged in it. 


You have the same opportunity to earn 
money and meet the very best people. 
MacLean’s Magazine only reaches the 
intelligent people. Write us for full 
particulars about our plan enabling you 
to add $500 to your present income 
the work is pleasant and will only 
require part of your spare time. It 1s 
pleasant work, work that you can be 
proud of. Simply send a post card and 
ask for full particulars. 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE 
143 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 


























The Romance of 


Continue 


Q. 


an Old Blue Coat 


from Page 49, 





PART III. 


ITH the appearance of winter in 

the great Canadian North-West, 
sure as a homing bird the heart of Alleen’s 
grandmother turned to the sunny south- 
land. The usual letter of pleading for the 
yearly migration came from her only sis- 
ter, widowed like herself. Alleen’s mind 
had been made up for some time before 
she found the psychological moment but 
when it came and she had her Uncle Jack 
to herself for the quiet hour of grandma’s 
afternoon nap, with all the cajolery and 
persuasiveness at her command she made 
her earnest, pleading appeal that they 
two should spend the winter in England 
with Uncle Jack’s dearest friend, a first 
cousin who had been more than a brother. 
On the death of his father a few years 
ago, Major LeRoy had succeeded to the 
estates and had made the old Manor 
House his permanent residence. Many 
times a hearty invitation had gone across 
the ocean but so far had brought no 
result. 

“When a woman will, she will,” and the 
“end on’t” was that early fall found them 
guests of Major and Mrs. LeRoy, whose 
two sons had gone to the front and who 
were only too glad to have the comfort of 
Allen’s young life in the all-too-quiet 
home. The major’s years prevented his 
entering the service, but nothing could 
keep him away from the boys on the plain, 
where, indeed, his experience was often 
very useful. 

Alleen had planned better than she 
knew. The old manor house—home of her 
own forefathers—was situated on the 
sloping side of a hill some distance from, 
but overlooking, Salisbury Plains. 

Like specks in the distance the soldiers 
looked; and dotted over the Plains was a 
‘ity of tents. With good field glasses she 
could bring the army to their very garden 
wall. This charming, lovely dream island; 
how she loved it. It was in her blood, as 
was a long line of soldier ancestors. The 
little village nestled at the foot of the hill 
and its more pretentious homes straggled 
up the sides, dotting the landscape in the 
distance with tall chimneys or more pre- 
tentious towers. 

Alleen never tired listening to the 
stories of these simple folk seemingly so 
satisfied with their peaceful country ltife. 
Here was absent the eager scramble for 
place or the money-grabbing rush. It em- 
bodied all the story books she had read 
and she determined to know every indi- 
vidual soul in the village before long, but 
now——another interest claimed her. 

One morning she surprised them all by 
enquiring, apropos of nothing, if they 
knew anyone in England by the name of 
Norval. 

“Why yes!” replied the major. “There 
is Lord Norval and plenty of relatives.” 

“Tell me about him, will you?” 

“Certainly, if you will tell me why!” 
rather teasingly. 





“Oh, I have read a little about him. 
Interesting family, isn’t it?” 
“Why, rather! Yes. Lord Norval seems 
sort of inconsequential rambler but he 
is by way of being very popular with peo- 
ple in high places. Their estates are not 
so far from here—near the border of 
Wales—Ridhalge Castle.” 

“Tell me about his family—please.” 
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“Alleen, you must be going to write a 
history of the families of England,” 
laughed Mrs. LeRoy. “You are coming on. 
This is the first time you have shown any 
interest in any but our village folk.” 

“Lord Norval is certainly quite a 
jump,” said the major. “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he could make quite an inter- 
esting chapter. He has no family. His 
wife died shortly after they were married 
and he never married again. It is said he 
might have done so had he not found so 
satisfactory a companion in his young 
nephew, a most promising young man who 
travels all over the world with his uncle 
instead of attending to his studies as he 
should. Deuced remiss of his uncle, I say. 
Our boys know the young chap well and 
swear by him too, I must confess. They 
say that instead of Greek and Latin he 
has learned to qualify in almost every 
trade and profession; and I say he will 
break his neck with their last fad, the 
airships. Our ‘Dick was at the castle a 
few days and he says that they have 
every imaginable contrivance, even small 
railways, wireless and plain telegraphy 
and a perfect factory of workshops. I 
suppose it is just as well for such a rich 
man as Lord Norval to have his fads. A 
man must do something, you know.” 

And so—her coat had found its level. 
Good old coat! 

Alleen had no doubt that this was her 
“Norval.” Her mind was brought back 
from dreamland by the major’s next re- 
mark. “I say, Alleen! If you ride down 
to the plains with me this morning you 
may inspect his lordship at first hand, and 
I’ll introduce you. I saw him there 
yesterday.” 

A few hours later Lord Norval accepted 
the invitation to spend the two days be- 
fore his return to France at the Manor 
House and he and Alleen became friends 
at once. Her quaint combination of up-to- 
date, aggressive young womanhood and 
demure dignity, the result of her dainty 
grandmother’s many years of association 
and training, amused and delighted him. 
Charming to the aye, original in thought 
and startling at times in her quick insight, 
she rested him after the horrors and 
strain of the past days. 

In the early morning after his arrival, 
fortunately beautiful, warm, and cloud- 
less Alleen lured him for a walk to her 
favorite nook on the hillside overlooking 
the Plain, and skilfully she brought him to 
talk of his nephew by asking if he had any 
near relatives on the fighting line. Yorke 
was always a pleasant theme with his 
lordship, and soon he was telling her how 
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he had wired Dunkirk just in time to pre- 
vent his nephew being sent on picket duty 
—caught him just as he was about to | 
board the train—and had assigned him 
and his companion to important technical 
work here in England. 

The conversation drifted naturally, as 
all conversation now does, to the war. 

Sitting on the bank, her elbows on her 
knees, ner chin in her hands and her eyes 
dreamily, wistfully watching the brown 
spots in the distance, Alleen voiced her 
heart-cry that she might help! 

“If I were a man, I’d like to be in the | 
Secret Service,” she said. 

Lord Norval bent a keen, questioning 
look on Alleen, but she still held her 
dreamy, innocently wistful gaze on the 
soldiers below. 

“Well, who knows,” he returned. “In a 
time like this everything is subject to sus- 
picion.” 

“Yes, but not here,” she said with a com- 
prehensive sweep of the hand about the 
hills. “I love its peace and beauty, but at | 
times it makes me impatient, in sight of— 
that.” 

“My dear little lady! I have learned 
that the more peaceful and innocent a 
place looks the more it is to be suspected.” 
Then, as if to himself, “Why not!” A 
pause, then more energetically: ‘Why 
not? Miss Alleen keep your eyes open 
here; analyze every sound, every soul. 
Who knows? Stranger things have hap- 
pened. There is a leak somewhere. News 
gets out about the manoeuvres down 
there. Yorke is working at it now. In 
spite of the fine-combing we have given 
England there are numbers of German 
stations here. Now let me see you make 
good, but—remember, this is our secret.” 

“Do you mean that there might be 
work right here?” 

“IT do! I am going to give you first 
chance at it.” 

“TI believe you can trust me, but how 
shall I reach you if I do find anything?” 
said Alleen, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure and mischief. Neither one 
thought too seriously of a result but both 
enjoyed the new camaraderie and friend- 
ship. 

Lord Norval wrote something on a card, | 
a code name, and handed it to her. “Wire | 
to that address if you require help. It 
will be forwarded. And your code name 
will be—Roy. Excellent! Sign yourself 
Roy.” 

“Thank you! I believe we both know 
that it would never do to confide in the 
dear old major.” 

“Heavens, no! He would be for assault 
and battery at once. These matters re- 
quire delicate handling. It is easy at times | 
to overturn the plans of a nation.” 

For years Alleen had been playing | 
make-believe but never in such an exciting 
setting. Now, she would creep stealthily 
out on the hillside, changing her point of 
vantage each time, and for the rest, it was 
imagination. Two days after Lord Nor- 
val’s departure she pushed forward to a 
difficult and perfectly new outlook which 
also brought the entire plain into view. 
Lying there dreamily musing, her eye 
taking in the different objects from this 
coign of vantage, she found herself gaz- 
ing down into a very jungle of a garden. | 

“I wonder—why— it is the Grey Sisters’ | 
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What a Million Mothers Avoid 


More than a million careful mothers have intuitively known 
the dangers of poisonous fly destroyers. They have known that 
such preparations contain arsenic in deadly quantities. They have 
realized the peril to little children that accompanies the use of fly 
poisons, 

But for those who have not learned of these dangers, we quote 
from a recent issue of the Child Betterment Magazine, which com- 
ments upon 35 cases of children being poisoned last year: 


“The danger to children is great, 
no means inconsiderable.” 


In the December issue of The Journal of the Michigan State 
Medical Society, an editorial on the same subject cites 47 cases 
and goes on to state: 


“Arsenical fly poisons are as dangerous as the phosphorus match 
They should be abolished. There are as efficient and more san!}- 
tary ways of catching or killing flies. And fly poisons, if used 
at all, should not be used in homes where there are children, or 


where children visit.” 


“The Sanitary Fly Destroyer 
Non- Poisonous 


Catches the Germ with the Fly 
Made in Canada by 


The 0. & W. Thum Co., a. 4) 


American Address, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


and the danger to adults is by 














Now that the warmer 
days are here 


you will find the use of a good Talcum wonderfully 


refreshing. Ask your druggist for 


(07rsons 
Ideal Orchid Taleum Powder 


—the choicest and most delightful Talcum Powder sold to-day. 
Wonderfully soft and light—redolent of the exquisite fragrance 
of the orchid. Sold by all druggists. 





Price 25c. tin. 


Sovereign Perfumes Limited, Brock Ave., Toronto 
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™ Keep Young 


v-a" Some people are always youthful, full of 
> vim and energy, but those who are at the 
7, merey of a weak digestion, 
; us sequent loss of appetite 
dyvspepsia—will become 
heir time. 
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Ask Your Doctor 
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postpones the encroaching frigidity of advancing years. 
It is unexcelled as a vitalizing tonic as it is a blend of 
nourishing, building, bracing, palatable ingredients. 
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Hidden Defects 
in Roofing 


If your roofing is not guar- 
anteed by a responsible company 
you run the risk of finding out its defects 
after it is on the roof. It costs no more 
to get a written guarantee with the best 
responsibility behind it. 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


° 
Roofing 

eading product—is guaranteed 5 yeurs 
l-ply, 10 years for 2-ply and 15 years for 

We also make lower-priced roofing, 
surfaced shingles, building papers, wall 
’ uitdoor paints, plastic cement, ete. 
Ask your dealer for products made by us. 
They are reasonable in price and we stand 
behind them. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers. 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City Seattle, Atlanta, Houston, Londen, 
Hamburg, Sydney. 





Who Would Have Guessed 


that behind the piano was a full-sized table, 
reposing peacefully against the wall, ready to 
be set up at a moment’ notice? Just see 
how easily itis putup! Feel how light it is 

only eleven pounds! Try to shake it— 
isn't it firm! Never a wobble! Thisis our new 


| APELITER 


FOLDING TABLE = 


~—the very latest model. We are proud of 
this table, and we know you'll be delighted 
with it too. Once you set eyes on it, you'll 
want it—and when you learn the price you'll 
buy it. . Your Furniture Dealer has it, or will 
gct itfor you. Ask him. 


Made in Canada 


Write for FRED Booklet B, 
‘ 


our “Peerless anc 


HOURD & CO., LIMITED 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


LONDON, ONTARIO 











Test it-- 


The ** Wilson M 
satisfactory that we 
antee each one for 


Sent on Trial 


hve years 


Made in Canada No Duty. 
Send for Catalog ‘‘ W"’ 
and Free Trial Offer. 
WILSON MOTOR CO., Walkerville, Ont. 
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cottage as I live! It looks quite pre- 
tentious from this side. Those gables are 
two storeys high. How I should love to 
pay them a visit! It is all so cloistery, so 
mysterious down there. So mysterious— 
mysterious. Let me see; Cousin Annie 
told me they had lived here for years and 
years; at least one has. The mother died, 
and then the sister came. They always 
dress in grey like nuns. Two of a kind,” 
she murmured, as she adjusted her glasses 
to the shorter distance. “Hello! There is 
one of them, and—without her nun’s hood. 
She looks exactly like a priest. She cer- 
tainly is not as spry as that on the street 
—Good gracious! It is a man’ Oh, you 
naughty sisters! Now what does that 
mean?” 

As he disappeared into the house and 
the door closed definitely, Alleen with- 
drew, carefully now, and made her way 
swiftly back to the Manor House. Her 
eyes were bright, her steps eager. This 
was the best fun she had ever known. 
This was like being in it, though it might 
mean nothing. 

“Cousin Annie, I saw one of the Grey 
Birds to-day. Aren’t they interesting? 
Did you ever call on them?” 

“Mercy, no! No one does. They would 
never return a call. They only ask to be 
let. alone.” 

“Tell me about them again, won’t you?” 

“Why, my dear, I know so little. I be- 
lieve they were originally Flemish, or 
Dutch, or something, but they have lived 
here so long they haven’t even an accent 
left, or if they have it is Devonshire.” 

“Then nobody thinks of them as 
foreigners?” 

“Certainly not! One or other of them 
goes to the shops in the village occasion- 
ally and that is all. They seem to us just 
as natural as the trees and other parts of 
the landscape.” 

With one of England’s quick changes 
of weather the next day was a typical 
drizzle; a dull leaden sky and occasional 
puffs of fog. Yet no one was astonished 
whei, Alleen appeared dressed in a very 
trim waterproof costume and high rub- 
bers. English rain does not seem as wet as 
the rain in other countries, or possibly, 
like the Grey Sisters, it had become a part 
of the landscape through persistence. 

Alleen’s hope was that the day would be 
so dark it would necessitate a light in the 
foliage-smothered cottage. Finding a 
fairly sheltered spot she settled herself 
for a long vigil. Before an hour had 
passed she had her reward, a reward that 
sent little electric needles flying up her 
spine. A man, the man of yesterday, ap- 
peared, lit a powerful, up-to-date metal 
lamp that seeemd quite out of harmony 
with the old cottage. Alleen could watch 
him now almost as clearly as if she were 
in the room; in fact once when he lifted 
his eyes in an intent, keen glance she was 

ire that he was looking directly at her. 
She was so startled that her face flushed 
and she dropped her glasses, only to laugh 
merrily at the incident, for without the 
could not see him at all. 
she kept herself well under 


glasses she 
Nevertheless 
cover. 

It was his next move caused the electric 
quivers. Settling himself at the business- 
like table, he adjusted receivers over his 
ears, and Alleen knew beyond doubt that 
he was ticking off messages on a wireless. 


A wirelees! That settled it! She was 
really in it. Her heart beat; her pulses 
throbbed with the joy of something real 
to do: an adventure, hurrah! 

That afternoon a high wind succeeded 
the rain and drove the clouds scudding 
across an angry-looking sky. Again Alleen 
equipped herself for a walk, bearing good- 
naturedly all the jibes from the assembled 
family. Around by the winding, tree- 
bordered road she beat her way against 
the wind until beside the high old flower- 
decked, vine-draped wall which skirted 
the coveted garden. Standing under the 
wall, and thus invisible from the house, 
swiftly she took the stiff little shiny round 
hat from her head and in the midst of a 
fierce gust of wind, with a deft twirl she 
sent it sailing over the old wall far into 
the garden. 

“There Boreas, you fickle old wind-bag, 
do your duty,” she whispered. 

Hastily she rushed up the tiny path to 
the picturesque steep-roofed cottage. A 
path ran round the left side to a little gate 
into the garden. As expected, one of the 
sisters answered her hasty little rap. 
Bent, old, placid, unworldly, the kind, 
timid old lady looked the part of a recluse. 
3reathlessly Alleen made her apologies. 

“Tt is really to bad to trouble you, but, 
such a wind! It took my hat right over 
the wall into your garden. May I—please 

go and get it?” 

“But—yes, certainly! Is it not a bad 
day for a little lady like you to be out? I 
don’t seem to remember you.” 

“No, of course not! I came from Can- 
ada just a few days ago and will spend the 
winter with our cousins, the Major 
LeRoys, so we are quite near neighbors 
after all. Of course I have met no one 
yet.” 

“Canada! That is far?” 

“Yes, and I live in the farthest corner. 
Oh, how lovely England is. Can’t you 
think what this, the tiny garden, the old 
walls, the hedges—everything—means to 
me? Why, our garden reaches to the hori- 
zon and not even a tree.” 

“Amazing! Yes, I 
poor child!” 
“Poor! Indeed, no! It is great; it is 
wonderful in its way. But this—I simply 
evel in it. Oh, please forgive me! How 
I do run on. I think England has gone to 

vy head, and all this time you are in the 
damp air. Don’t come out. My hat went 
there, but it was a dreadful 


have read. You 


over iust 
wind.” 

By this time Alleen was at the little 
gate, with the latch lifted. Drawing her 
little grey shawl over her head, the old 
ady insisted on following, evidently quite 
amused by the impulsive chatter. Alleen 
was like a beautiful little bird fluttering 
for a moment in her drab life. Both 
passed through the gate, and purposely 
\lleen first looked for the hat near the 
wall, hoping the wind had carried it to 
some impossible place. The old lady espied 
it first far down past the end of the house, 
a bush. 

With a little rush and a merry laugh 
\lleen took after it, recovered it, then, 
with clasped hands and ecstatic face she 
gazed about until the old lady caught up 
to her. 

“Oh you darling garden! 
must love it!” she cried. 

“One gets used to it; but come! 
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BENSON’S 


CORN STARCH © 


In the famous 


Yellow Package 


Don’t ask merely 
for “corn starch” or 
even for “the best 
starch,” but insist on 
BENSON'S 
—the 
“Quality Starch” 
with a reputation 
gained by half a 
century's exper- 
=f ience. 
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| Take the “weep” 
Out of Sweeping 


DUSTBANE and atbroom give youJthe 
simple St, Most sanitary, most e ‘onomical method 
of sweeping clean. Dustb: ine brightens carpets, 
keeps the dust down, makes sweeping easy, 
clean and Sanitary. Kills germs, disinfects 
and renovates. Itis a great household economy 

Prevents disease. 
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Healthy 
Dustbane 
Habit! 
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glad you got your hat. This is too cold for 
me.” 

The old lady was plainly crusty now. 
There was to be no invitation to enjoy 
the shrubs and late flowers, but Alleen 
was ready. She had found what she 
wanted. 

That night the code signed “Roy,” 
flashed over the wire, and that night also 
Uncle Jack who knew her so well, said: 
‘“‘Al—you look positively wicked. Are you 
up to some mischief?” 

For answer Alleen assumed a modest, 
prim, demure little attitude and panto- 
mimed the making of little stitches in a 
sampler. 

Though the next morning was fine and 
bracing and Alleen restless, yet she de- 
clined to leave the house, but finally 
settled resolutely to help her cousin with 
the weekly darning. At about eleven 
o’clock a motor came purring up to the 
door. The Major and Uncle Jack were 
upstairs somewhere. Alleen heard but two 
words, “Roy” and “Norval.” The servant 
was ascending the stairs when Alleen 
reached the hall but, with perfect con- 
fidence and eager face, she advanced to 
the drawing-room where Lord Norval had 
been shown in state. 

Inside the door she paused, her expres- 
sion gradually changing from eagerness 
to surprise-—disappointment—-comprehen- 
s10n. 

At her entrance a tall, decidedly good- 
looking young man glanced up, mechani- 
cally arose to his feet. For at least ten 
seconds they looked squarely in each 
other’s eyes across the length of the room. 

Then, slowly raising her hand, in which 
she still held the darner by the bulbus 
end, and sighting by the handle as if it 
were a pisto! barrel, she cried severely, 
“Hands up!” 

Up went both hands promptly, no 
yn either face. 

“With your right hand unbutton your 
gvreatcoat—right—now, with both hands 
throw it back on your shoulders—so 
Ah-aa-a! You dear old blue coat!” 


smile 


Yorke’s amazement and surprise were 
complete. He had asked for Mr. Roy. 
“My Magic Lady! Tell me—Roy—of 


course, LeRoy.” 

No one knows whether they met half 
way down the room, or if Yorke took the 
full distance in one bound, but when 
Uncle Jack and the Major arrived they 
were decidedly shocked to find their young 
relatives holding hands—yes, there they 
were, shamelessly swinging hands like two 
children who had played together all their 
lives and both talking for dear life. It 
required some explanation. 

Alleen insisted on doing the honors of 
the outlook on the hill and pointed out to 
Yorke the clever installation of the wire- 
less which found its highest point at the 
top of a tall poplar tree standing quite 
near the back of the house. The wire was 
exposed but a yard or so from the tree to 
the roof but that had been enough at close 
range. 

Later when a thorough examination 
was made of the place it was found that 
Alleen had been correct in all her deduc- 
tions. It was a wireless station overlook- 
ing the great Plains on which England 
expected to train her soldiers, far enough 
away to make glasses necessary. But with 
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cr “ Ona throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
= Witla diadem of snow."’ 


In the Heart of the 
Canadian Rockies 


Grand-Old Mount Assiniboine for the 
Alpine climber with the luxurious Can- 
adian Pacific hotel at Banff near at hand. 


This is only one of a thousand scenes 
along the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Nature’s Exposition Route 
TO THE 


CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


Stop off where you choose—no extraJcharge 
New 1915 Pacific Coast Tours Folder gives full 
description 
Particulars from Canadian Pacific Ticket Agents, 
or write M. G. MURPHY, 
District Passenger Agent, Toronto 














Tf unable to obtain a destred article, 
consult our service department. 


2° VERY month MacLean’s Magazine receives letters from subscribers stating 
that they are desirous of purchasing certain articles, but do not know where 
they can be procured. 


Through the medium of our numerous magazines and trade publications, 
as also through our many representatives in various cities and towns, we have 
special facilities for procuring information about goods and articles, and these 
are at the service of our readers. 


Send in the couponand you will receive 
promptly the desired information. 





MacLean’s Magazine, 


148 University Avenue, INFORMATION WANTED. 
TORONTO. 


Please let me know where I can purchase....... 




















the powerful ones that were found in the 
north room it was as clear as being on the 
spot. 

Lord Norval himself came over on re- 
ceipt of the news. Though a little sad, he 
left the Manor House satisfied. He knew 
that he must submit to dethronement in 
the heart of the nephew he loved, but he 
had to acknowledge that Alleen was the 
one woman he would choose to take his 
place. 

And back in the library—hands clasped 
in hands as when they met—‘Good-by 
Magic Lady! The old blue coat must be 
about its business.” 

“Good-by Soldier Man! Take care of- 
the coat, won’t you?” 

“Great care, now! When I have fin- 
ished my work, may I come back—may 
i” 





“Good-by!” 





The Lost Year 


Continued from Page 44. 
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per. The one word, “wedding,” was in a 
headline before his eyes. He glanced be- 
low and then, as he had done three weeks 
before, he grasped the paper eagerly and 
read. At the end he returned unbeliev- 
ingly and read again. Martha Shack- 
ford, less than a month after the death 
of her father, had been married quietly 
to a man of whom he had never heard! 

Aylesworth went to the window and 
looked out across the bay. Hull down, he 
could see the steamship, and half way out 
the incoming boats. He went outside and 
looked toward the rival post across the 
river. No one was in sight, but he hur- 
ried down toward the foot-bridge. Push- 
ing through the spruce on the other side, 
he heard a growl and turned to see the 
wolf dog and beside it Virginia Hunter, 
sitting on the ground, her arms about the 
shaggy neck and her face buried in its 
fur. 

“Beg pardon!” exclaimed Aylesworth, 
backing away. “I didn’t expect—” 

The girl looked up, and a brave smile 
showed through the tears. 

“You are hurrying,” she said. “Are 
you going this morning instead of this 
afternoon?” 

“Virginia,” he cried, “I had some won- 
derful news to-day!” 

“In the Times?” 

“Yes,” he went on, for he had never 
learned to understand her banter. ‘“Mar- 
tha is married.” 

“Married!” she cried incredulously. 

“Yes, married less than a month after 
her father died. Why, come to think of 
it, she’s been married a year.” 

“And you’ve been in love with another 
man’s wife. Alfred, I’m ashamed of 
you.” 

“But I haven’t. I thought I had. It 
was only because I had been in the habit 
of thinking so. I knew it the day after I 
told you her father was dead, and I was 
coming to tell you, when I realized that 
1 had promised. Virginia, will you be- 
lieve me when I tell you that, believe that 
I had ceased to love her, and that I did 
not realize it until I could go to her? And 
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N island wherein are other islands innumerable. Bras d’Or 

Lakes, an inland sea dividing the island in twain, provides 

a spacious waterway through the interior. Nature has 
made Cape Breton an ideal land for a summer holiday. 


H. H. MELANSON, General Passenger Agent 
Canadian Government Railways, Moncton, N. B. 
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A 20‘ increase over ordinary sale revenues smacks 
of returning prosperity and better business methods. 
It’s being done and that’s what makes us sit up and 
take notice. We crane our necks still farther when it’s 
a farmer who is doing it. 


Many farmers are banking $1,000 a year, besides having a good table set 3 times 
a day, in a home filled with electric conveniences. The automobile and the telephone 
make him comfortable, ntent and independent His aggregate savings are running 
into the millions! 

Get in touch with the best farmers by reading t 


Read the three articles 
on Salesmanship in June 


s MAGAZINE 


1. Scientific Sales- 
manship 
H. Underwood 


FARMER’ 


By W 


2. The Farmer as a 
Retailer. 
By George H. Dacy 


3. The Selling End of 


Farming. 
By E. 1. Farrington A giant 
swamp 
Here are other articles in the 
June number that will give you 
ideas to make that farm of yours 


pay: 

1. Saving $1,000 by Building a 
Steel Barn. 

2. The Old House Retouched. 

3. Butchering a la Dutch. 

4. Reclaiming 2,000 Acres Swamp 

5. A Come-Back in Apples. 

6. Big Money in Persian 

7. $700 From 100 Hens. 

8. Give $1,000 and Consolidate 
Schools. 
9. Marketing 

Milk, 


Lambs. 
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1. The Watson Way at Ma 
Donald. 

2. Educating a Papoose. 

3. The Curse of Headaches 

4. The Livest Country Life 
Movement. 
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6. The Girl and the Com- 
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20c acopy. 


$2 a Year 
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143-153 University Avenue, 


The barn that saved the owner $1,000 and does his work on business lines, 
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All the boys are talking about 


The “DEAN” Close Rib Metallic 


Joint Construction Canoe 








‘*THE SUNNYSIDE CRUISER,’’ 
The Canoe that made Toronto famous. 


lhe Sunuyside Cruiser s not a racing canoe, but the Dean 1915 Model Cruiser, which 

las sprung into fame t is a real dandy. The very last word in Canoes. Have you 
1 it? 

ee! 

ear inoes hold all the championships of America. The reason: The perfection ot 


jesign, skilled workmanship, and high-grade know how’’ and 


f 
, intuit » skill in craft construction 


material used plus ‘‘the 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘M,’’ which gives our latest styles. 
1 sample of our Metal Joint free on request. 


WALTER DEAN, Foot of York Street, TORONTO 


We will send you 






















R, During the Sweltering Heat 
wa» 4=60of Summer Days 


To keep the feet cool and comfortable wear 
the ‘‘Professor’’ Shoe. Foot comfort is 
essential to good health. 


‘*Professor’’ Shoes are built on scientific 
principles with medicated insoles. They ar: 
made on Orthopedic, Humane and other up 
to-date lasts. 

The 
‘*Professor’’ 
Gold Cross Shoe 
Patented 


It is a fine, light, cushioned soled shoe with 
a centre sole of asbestos which keeps the 
feet cool and comfortable. Their perfection 
is the result of careful experiment and long 
experience. 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed. 


Most dealers handle Professor Shoes. 
See that you get the genuine. 


Try a pair this summer. You will be pleased. 


THE TEBBUTT SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY, Limited 


THREE RIVERS, - QUEBEC 

































BUILDING AND FLYING AN AEROPLANE. By Chas. B. Hayward 


Member, The Aeronautical Society; Member, Society of Automobile Engineers; 
erly Secretary of the Society of Automobile Engineers; Formerly Engineering Editor 
“The Automobile.” 150 pp., 50 illus Cloth binding Building Model Aeroplanes; 
Building a Gilder: Building a Curtiss; Building a Bleriot; Art of Flying; Accidents 
and Their Lessons; Amateur Aviator. Price, $1.10 post paid 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 
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will you believe that I intended to go any- 
how because I had said I would?” 

The girl looked up quickly when she 
caught the pleading tone in his questions. 
Then she said simply: 

“T have known you two years, and i 
believe you, and understand perfectly.” 

“Thank you, Virginia,” he replied and 
looked out absently toward the ship. 

“And now,” she said, “you can return 
to London and do as you please.” 

“But I’m not going back. Don’t you 
see, Virginia? You said you under- 
stood.” 

She rose to her feet and faced him, 
smiling. But there was no banter in the 
smile. She had understood long before 
he had, and she had known exactly ‘wha! 
And then, because she was 
she resumed he 


he would do. 
suddenly embarrassed, 
bantering tone. 

“But you haven’t mourned a year. It 
was only yesterday that she was mar- 
ried.” 

“Yesterday! It was a year ago yes 
terday. I’m not living in the past any 
more, Virginia. Send that dog away 
I’m going to kiss you, and he doesn’t 
like me.” 





How and 
Why 


Continued from Page 39. 
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is that he is never cross. 
No matter what flaunts and buffets, 
W. F. comes up smiling. He may be 
excited but he is never angry. He is a 
game loser. Down at Ottawa about the 
only public ownership they believe in is 
air, and your next door neighbor is at 
liberty to take that away by building an 
apartment; but W. F. doesn’t let that 
worry him. He knows his opinions are go- 
ing to win in the long run and he keeps 
hammering away. 

There is no way of losing W. F. Mac- 
lean from public life. Since he first set 
foot in it they have turned his constitu- 
ency completely round and what was 
east is now south but W. F.’s face has al- 
ways pointed straight toward Ottawa. He 
has been a member of Parliament for 
twenty-two years and shows no signs of 
loosening. The average member of Parlia- 
ment greatly distrusts him because the 
average member does not understand a 
man who does his own thinking. W. F. 
Maclean has at least one new idea a day 
and makes no bones of revealing it. This 
is a mistake. It advertises his originality 
but casts reflections on his constancy. 
Parliament would think more of him if 
he had one idea in a lifetime and saw it 
through. That is about Parliament’s pace 
and W. F. breaks the rule when he ex- 
ceeds the speed limit. When you add dis- 
obedience to his party whip to W. F.’s 
other shortcomings as a statesman you 
will get some notion as to how much com- 
pany he keeps when he is in Ottawa. Be 
Independent and you'll be lonesome. 


and the other 
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However, he finds a cordial welcome in 
the Press Gallery where he is known as 
the Tribune on account of his love for the 
masses. Not since Joseph Israel Tait died 
has any journalist-statesman shown such 
a friendly interest in the Ottawa corre- 
spondents as W. F. Maclean. The Hon. 
George Graham visits them and ex- 
changes anecdotes but W. F. meets them 
on the level of fellow-workers and asks 
“What’s new?” Of course he knows 
what’s new with the rest of them but 
that’s his way of asserting good fellow- 
ship. When W. F. comes round to the 
Press Room some of the most distin- 
guished correspondents in the business 
forego their vow never to associate with 
newspaper proprietors and talk to him 
ike an old friend. In fact some of his 
critics make a point of it against him. 
They claim that he does more work at 
Ottawa for the front page of his Toronto 
World than he does for the good of Can- 
ida. They’re wrong, of course. Standing 
is he does between love and duty W. F. 
vives a full half to each. 

Being called a newspaper man by poli- 
ticians, it is only typical that he should 
be called a politician by newspaper men. 
Most of the editors in Toronto who are 
not members of Parliament pretend to 
regard him in that light. As a matter of 
fact W. F. Maclean has a wonderful flair 
for news, a broad outlook on men and 
events, a hatred of bigotry and cant and a 
sympathy with progress which have made 
his newspaper a popular success. The 
Toronto World is not afraid of a new 
idea. It asks no man to halt his opinions 
for fear of marching into barbed wire. 
Many young men have formed their style 
on it. W. F. himself is a master of 
chimiques but nothing human is foreign 
to his pen. He furnishes the picturesque 
touches. If you see a paragraph of pure 
dithyramb on spring or drain tiles or 
apple blossoms or early rose potatoes put 
it down to W. F. His are these pretty 
blue ribbons which the World wears in its 
hair. W. F. is very fond of the World. 
He founded it in 1880 and is according to 
the Parliamentary Guide, “still connected 
with that paper.” Which is a modest way 
of stating the imminent dangers and 
brave adventures through which he has 
brought it. 

Asa farmer W. F. is not known to fame 
as intimately as he might be. He knows 
just enough about farming to be the 
farmer’s friend through thick and thin. 
He has had his share in brightening coun- 
try life by means of rural mails, rural 
telephones, radial railways and electric 
power. What I mean to say is that he 
never tires asking for them and to that 
extent he helped to get them. If he had 
his way the farmer would get better treat- 
ment at the banks—he would be able to 
borrow on the security of his whiskers. 

As a farm, Donlands, with its 800 acres 
on the borders of Toronto, hasn’t raised 
much except aviation meets, scenery and 
maple syrup. But the maple syrup is 
always pure as Diana and brings the 
highest market price. 
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The Public Want 


Here is Money for You 
Quick Sales—Big Profits 


Here is a money-making proposition. By supply- 
ing the public with delicious, fruity, healthful 
drinks, you can make big money Golden 
Orangeade’”’ and “‘ Lemonade"’ are the best sell- 
ing and most widely advertised soft drinks, with 
an increasing demand. 


How to Make Big Money 


SPECIAL OFFER :—With our Cooler we supply 


four gallons of Special Orangeade or Lemonade. 
The sales from this will pay for the Cooler and 


Leave You a Clear Profit of 100 Per Cent. 














This is a great opportunity for Druggists, Con- 

fectioners, Grocers, Bakers, Fruiterers and Gen- 

eral Merchants. Investigate this proposition. 
Write, to-day for descriptive circular 


and full particulars of this money- 
making proposition. 


J. Hungerford Smith Co. 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 































































































Yes! this is right 


I can always tell 
FEARMAN’S Star Brand BREAKFAST BACON 


by the package. It is so appetizing that I always like to 
have a good supply of it. We all enjoy it so much for 
breakfast. Fearman’s is sugar cured under the most 
favorable conditions. It is selected from the best stock, 
and cured by experts. Its delicious, satisfying flavor adds 
zest to the morning meal. 






| Re 
When ordering Bacon, ask your grocer for > / ae 
—_ \ 





Fearman’s Breakfast Bacon. It will please you. * 
F. W. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED G. AeA 


| HAMILTON, ONTARIO { 








Gray or Faded Hair Restorer 


Princess Hair Rejuvenator will restore gray or faded hair, or hair from 
medium brown to black not more than one-half gray, quietly, firmly, 
cffectively. No nicer, cleaner or more satisfactory hair dressing for the 
purpose; absolutely harmless; colorless and neither sticky nor greasy 
Price $1.00 delivered 

Tell us the natural color of your hair. We will send you a free sample and 
booklet “D” containing valuable scalp and hair advice, and describing our 
method of permanently removing superfluous hair, moles, ete., by our method 
of Electrolysis. 


Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
(Estab, 1892),” Hiscott Bldg., 65 College St., Toronto 
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King’s Royal Hotel 


on Georgian Bay, 314 miles from Owen Sound 
OPENS JUNE 28th. 
Accommodation for 250 Guests 
American Plan, $14.00 per week and up. 
Bowling Green. Cuisine Specialty: Fresh 
Fish, Vegetables, Poultry, Butter and Eggs. 
Good fishing, boating, bathing tennis, 
good roads and garage for autos. Sight-seeing 
cars operated between King's Royal and Owen 
Sound. For further information and book- 
let apply to the Georgian Bay Summer 
Resort Company, Limited, Owen Sound. 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About the Woman Who Wrote ‘Pollyanna 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, 


LEANOR H. PORTER, whose liter- 


ary fame has become world-wide 
as the author of “Pollyanna,” is 
again in the limelight as the author of 
the book which at the present time is the 
best selling 
novelin both 
the United 
States and 


Canada. 
She is a na- 
tive of Lit- 
tleton, New 
Ham pshire, 
but her pres- 
ent home is 
Cambridge, 
Mass., her 
husband, J. 
Lyman Por- 
ter, being a 
prominent 
business 
man of Bos- 
ton. 

Her latest 
success con- 
tinues the 
career of 
the beloved 
Pollyanna, 
its title 
ing, “Polly- 
anna Grows 
Up.” Be- 
fore describ- 
ing this 
new story, a 
brief sketch 
of its au- 
thor’s career 
will interest 
the readers 
of this 
magazine. After attending the public and 
high schools of her native town, Eleanor 
H. Porter entered the New England Con- 
servatory of Music at Boston, she having 
decided to enter upon a career in music. 
In fact, she sang in many public enter- 
tainments and in church choirs in dif- 
ferent New England cities during and 
following her conservatory studies, and 
could undoubtedly have attained great 
success in the pursuit of a musical voca- 
tion. But the faculty for writing assert- 
ed itself, and she began with short 
stories. The apprenticeship was no 
smooth and untroubled road to success. 
There were many obstacles and discour- 
agements to contend with. Manuscripts 
would come back time and avain from 
successively unappreciative publishers, 
but finally she struck a “pay streak,” 
and after finding her way into print, she 
succeeded in placing many other stories, 
until in 1907 she succeeded with her first 
book, “Cross Currents,” so well, in fact, 
that it called forth a sequel, “The Turn 
of the Tide.” 

Then a few 


be- 


years ago came “Miss 


Editor Bookseller and Stationer 





Billy,” which was an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

In speaking of this book, it may be 
observed here that the inspiration for 
was the author’s acquaintance 
with three 
bachelor 
friends who 
kept house 
together, 
and she de- 
cided to put 


the 


stor, 


them in a 
story, hence 
the skeleton 
upon which 
the novel 
“Miss Billy” 
was built. 


Subsequent- 
ly came the 
sequel, 
‘Miss Billy’s 
Decision,” 
this decision 
involving 
the break- 
ing up of 
the triple 
alliance of 
bachelor- 
hood, by one 
of them 
taking unto 
himself a 
wife in the 
person of 
Miss Billy. 
The Billy 
books na- 
turally oc- 
cupya warm 
spot in the 
heart of 
their and, speaking of them, she 
once said: “I have just heard that one of 
the three men of my story has married. 
As a matter of fact, I married him off in 
fiction at least two years earlier.” 

Mrs. Porter is methodical in her liter 
ary work. For instance, she keeps a card 
index file, and in that cabinet she has 
available for easy reference data about 
almost every conceivable subject. The 
value of this system is apparent when 
the curious collection of stories brought 
together by William Henshaw in her 
novel, “Miss Billy,” is called to mind. To 
deal with perfect accuracy with these 
articles or devotion to other hobbies 
which enter into the characteristics of 
any of the personages in her stories, she 
need only delve into the file cabinet in 
order to obtain the authoritative facts 
from entries in the cards and clippings 
filed with them. 

Attached as she is to "Miss Billy,” 
“Pollyanna is her prime favorite, which 
is only natural, considering the unbound- 
ed success of “Pollyanna,” the “glad” 


creator; 





book, of which well on towards 300,000 
copies have been sold in the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain. 


The second “glad” book has already 














gone into three editions, exceeding a 
total of 125,000 copies. 
BEST SELLING BOOKS. 
Canadian Summary. 
(During the Month of May) 
] Pollyanna Grows Up. Eleanor 
i, OE 4 cbc0d ence eewae iihisseint ae 
®. The Man of Iron. Ric hard Dehan 78 
3 Keeper of the Door. M. Dell 57 
4 Angela’s Business. Henry Sydnor 
PEROTOUO: v64c04scb enue inecntee ve 33 
5 Che Turmoil. Booth Tarkington 44 
6 Who Goes There? fobert W 
(Chambers 42 
Continued from Page 42. 
later. a head appeared—two heads. One 


man was swimming on his back. holding 
the other by the coilar—fizhting, swept 
far from his course and back to it, 
fighting. . . . 


The girl and the two old men ran down 
the shore. It was a quarter of a mile to 
the point where the boats had struck. 
Asa, who had thrown aside his 


cane, lifted the unconscious Halliday 
from Chenery’s arms as Joe stumbled 
blindly through the surf. Jeremiah 


reached out to help Chenery up the slope, 
but the younger man fought him off, as 
if an enemy confronted him. A torrent 
of broken sentences poured from Chen- 
ery’s lips: 

“You can’t tell me anything about the 
Arostook Indians, and you can’t insult 
my town—blind muskrat-—good citizen 
— knew Napoleon Bonaparte — broken 
school-bell—hate—high wall with glass 
on top—going back—rose garden on a 
ciff 

And much more, about pictures and 
dishonor and steel rails and snow-covered 


hills and mountain-ash berries—-until he 
fell exhausted. Then Jeremiah carried 
him back to the cabin. 

Inside, Alice Larabee, pale, tense, 


looked at the old man questioningly. 
“They'll both be all right, I reckon. I 
know all the best things t’ do for ’em,” 
he said. “But we’ve got t’ have a doctor.”’ 
She took Jeremiah’s rubber coat from 
a nail, was helped into it. and hurried 
out into the storm. The sea’s violence 
was lessening, but wind and rain were 
whipping the land. 
Jalliday had a cut 
Asa, under direction from Jeremiah, 
applied restorative measures. 
Chenery mumbled unintelligibly as Jere- 
miah worked over him in the inner room. 
Sometimes a word or a phrase was clear, 
and once the man broke into the frag- 
ment of a song: 


across the forehead. 


“ . . @ woman’s lips 
And golden ships, that never come to 


port.” 
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Linking the Garage and Greenhouse 


VER in the States, in the charm- 
ing old college town of Williams- 
town, Mass., lives a very practical 

man. His name is J. S. Adriance. 

Under his own personal supervision, he 
has just completed a stable, garage and 
greenhouse combination of decided in- 
terest. 

The design and plan are his. 

It was our privilege, as well as pleasure, 
to work out with him the greenhouse 
and its equipment. 

The work room is downstairs, on one 
side of which is the boiler room; and 
the other, the mushroom cellar. The 
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ROYAL 
Factory: 


New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Burnham hot water boiler heats green- 
house, garage and stable. 

It is just another example of the in- 
creasing tendency to join the greenhouse 
and garage. The tendency is increas- 
ing, because it is such a decidedly practi- 
cal practice. It’s a matter of economy, 
any way you figure it. 

If you are interested, we will gladly 
send you photographs and particulars of 
several very attractive greenhouse and 
garage jobs recently completed. 

Glad to send you our Two G’s Book- 
let, or Glass Gardens 
Their Delights. 


a Peep into 


O. 


of Canada 
Greenhouse Designers and Manufacturers 
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Boat 
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Se yA Marine 
cy woroR CO. 768 Gray Hots ‘Saliding, “patrol, Michigan Write Today 


leading Boat Builders with the Gray Motor Co. is yours for 
the Asking. 
a $125 fishing launch to a $2500 ma! 
jaunch, powered with 6 cylinder self starting 4 


Builders Catalog, the result of the cooperation of 50 


Tells where you can find any kind of a boat from 
gany finished express 
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} Your Chance to Own a Canoe 
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The Canadian 

Canoe Co. 
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Peterborough, 
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Free on request. 


McKeough & Trotter, Limited, 








COMPARE OUR VALUES 


We have Launches that combine speed, safety and elegance 
at prices that will please yu 

We make engines from 1% H.P., single linder, to 3 H.P 
four cylinder, and boats from 165 feet up. 


Get Catalogue ‘*M"’ and compare our values. 


Chatham, Ontario 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FIVE CENTS PER WORD 








MEN WANTED. 


WANTED—MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 


who are capable of organizing and con- 
trolling a subscription sales force for our 
publications. A good opportunity for cap- 
ible men. Apply to The MacLean Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Ave., 
Toronto. 
BUSINESS CHANCES, 

FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL 


offer to introduce my magazine “INVEST- 


ING FOR PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a 
copy to anyone who has been getting 
poorer while the rich, richer It demon- 


strates the REAL earning power of money, 


and shows how anyone, no matter how 
poor, CAN acquire riches INVESTING 
FOR PROFIT 1s the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write NOW and I’) 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 
467 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago (9-15) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


$500 A YEAR RAISING CANARIES 

pleasant, remunerditive home occupation 
for old and young, men and women. Par 
t urs free P. Carson & Co 35 Guy 
Street, Montrea (8) 








WANTED—PERSONS TO GROW MUsiII 
r s for us at their own homes From 
$15 pe week upwards can be made by 
ising small waste space in cellars, sheds, 
yards or gardens. We furnish full instruc- 
tions. Illustrated booklet sent free on re 
ques Address Montreal Supply Ce. 
Montreal, Car (7) 
EDUCATIONAL. 

rH! DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE 
roy road to Latin, French, German, Span 
s} Thorough mail co es Students 
everywhere. Highest references. Academie 
De Brisay, Ottawa 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. ist—INDI- 
vidual teaching in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
clvil service, matriculation. Write for free 
catalogue and particulars. Dominion Bus! 
ness College, Brunswick and College, Tor 


onto, J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Prin 


GET THE BEST. IT PAYS ELLIOTT 
Businesa College, Yonge and Charles Sts., 
Toronto noted for super business 
educatior Catalogues free 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED PO ADVERTISE 
our goods by distributing free sample to 


consumer. 9) cents an hour. Write fo: 

full particulars The Favori Company, 

1043 West Street, Dayt Obio (7) 
LEGAL, 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR 

MARTIN, CASEY & Barristers 


BLAIR, 
mortgage secured for clients 7 pec 


First 7 


‘ent. and upwards (tf) 
NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN. BAR 
risters, Annapolis Roya (tf) 


PATENTS AND LEGAL. 
FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO.. PATENT 
Solicitors, Roval Bank Bldg.. Toronto 
(Head office), 5 Elgin Street, Ottawa. Offices 





in other pri: ities (6-15) 
STAMPS AND COINS, 
STAMPS--PACKAGE FREE TO COLLEC 
tors for two cents Stage Also offer hu 
dred different foreigr Cat gue Hinges 
all five cent We uy stamps Marks 
Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada (4-15, 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS 
Short, simple. The Copeland-Chatters 
Co,, Limited, Toronto and Ottawa. 


CUSTOM TAILORED SHIRTS. 


SHIRTS, PYJAMAS AND NIGHT-ROBES 
made to your measure. Samples and self- 
measurement form free upon _ request. 
Harry Tolton, Berlin, Ont (8-15 


JEWELRY. 
WALTHAM WATCHES—$5.50 TO $150.00 
Reliable timepieces. Send yr free cata- 
gue to The Watch Shop, Wm. E. Cox, 7 
uge St., Toronto (tf) 


PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS ALL PRICES. ANY AS 
sortment, 50c per 100; also a full line of 
Window Cards. Send for sample and cir- 
ular. Frank H. Barnard, Printer, 35 Dun 
dus Street, Toront: 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS $50 
each, Correspoudence course unnecessary 
Details free. Atlus Publishing Co., 364, 
Cincinnati, O (tf) 
RAZOR BLADE SHARPENING 

SAPETY RAZOR BLADES SHARPENE)) 

Men! Save money, safety razor blades 
resharpened, sterilized, all makes two cents 
each Mail trial dozen to Keen Edgiug 


Company, Box S11, Soo, Ontari 


BOOKS, LITERATURE, ETC. 
1,000,000 VOLUMES ON EVERY SUBIEC! 


t Lalf-prices New at 25 per cent. dis 
unt. Books bought. Catalogues post fre 
W.. & G. Foyle, 121 Charing Cross Road, 
London, Engiand (10 
MUDERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERY 
boly. By S. B. Reed. This useful volun: 
meets the Wants of persous of moderate 
meuns, and gives a wide range of designs, 
from a dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000 


(| adapted to farm, village or town res 


dences Nearly all of these plans 





been tested by practical working. It gives 
an estimate of the quality of every artic] 
used in the nstruction, and the cost of 
each article at the time the bui ng 
erected or the design made. Pr >] 
lustrated “43 pages 5x7 Cloth 
MacLean Pub. Co., 143 University Avenu 
Toronto 

PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. BY JAMES 


B. Griffith, 


formerly Head, Department of 
Commerce, 


Accountancy and Business Ad 











ministration, American School of Corres 
pondence, 288 pp., 140 illus. Cloth binding 
Theory of accounts; methods of b okkeep 
ing; single entry and double entry: 
journalizing and posting; cash diseounts 
bank deposits; single pr prietors’ 
partners’ accounts; retail business 
ventory; departmental records; part 
accounts; Wholesale accounts: bo 

forms used; accounting for commi 
and b business; produce shippers’ 
and bi business: produce shippers’ 
books: ommission merchants’ nwoks 
storage accounts; special records Price 
$1.50 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS BY ED 


ward Rose Maurer, B.C.E., Professor of 
Mechanics, University of Wisconsi: 144 
pp., 5S us Cloth binding A work of 
great value to «architects, builders, a 
signers, steel] and concrete workers 
Strengih of timber, wrought iron. ste« 
ast iro brick, stone, ete., under 


loads; stre! gth of built-up sections 


strength of beams, columns, shafts, riveted 
joints, etc. Price $1.10. MacLe Pub 
Co., 1438 University Ave., Toront: 











HE girl, muddy and dry-eyed, re- 

turned with the doctor. Halliday was 
in the outer room. Asa had brought him 
back to a sense of understanding, thoug} 
he was very weak. 

Asa Butterick handed Alice a folded 
scrap of damp paper. “Jeremiah found 
this slippin’ out 0’ Joe’s pocket, an’ hi 
says it belongs t’ you.” 

The doctor turned from the bunk 
where Halliday lay. The girl whispered 
a question, with an anxious look towar 
the inner door. 

“Yes.” he said, “after a little while, | 
let you come in.” 


1 


66 E’S pretty far gone, Doctor,” said 
H Jeremiah, in the inner room. “I’ve 
been workin’ like all creation on him 
but th’ engine’s movin’ feeble.” 
Swiftly the physician made first tests 


“No hope, I’m afraid.” As he tor 
open Chenery’s shirt, he gave a low 


whistle of astonishment. “Look at this 

Jeremiah and the Squire saw ban- 
dages. The doctor snipped them quick!) 
and cut the shirt away. 

“Stab wound—in the back. Why, thi 
man should have been in a hospital.” 

Asa Butterick spoke: 

“] know about that, Doctor. 
tellin? me this mornin’, but I didn’t be 
lieve him. He was in a fight down 
Bar Harbor. Somebody spoke deroga 
tory of this town, an’ Joe sailed in t’ lick 


Joe Wa 


him. An’ somebody else stabbed hin 
from behind. . . . I didn’t believe 
him.” There was regret in this las’ 


The Squire was looking at Chenery’s fac 
and there was a smile there—the smil 
of a boy gazing at some fair scene in the 
hills. The girl had entered 
while he spoke, but the squire did not se¢ 
nor hear her. He turned to Jeremial 

“Why in hell did Joe do it, anyhow’” 

Alice Larabee came forward and han 
ed the Squire the folded scrap of dam} 
paper that he had brought to her, ther 
sank to her knees beside the bed. 

The three men read the paper. 
part of a letter: 

a” icy drifts. But if you really 
cared for me as much as you say, you'd 
try to make me happy now, instead of 
promising me happiness at some futur 
day.” 


It w: 


A. L. 





WHEAT SHIPPED TO DUBLIN IN 


A U.S. BARQUE. 


For the second time in a period of 
twelve years a U.S. ship has departed 
from Puget Sound with a cargo of grain 
billed for an English port. Almost equal- 


} 


ly as interesting is the fact that this 
particular craft is a sailing vessel. A few 
weeks ago a trim, four-masted square 


rigged ship, the “Edward Sewall, slipped 
out into the Pacific laden with 183,475 bu 
bound for Dublin, and 
menced the long voyage to Ireland by 
ay of the Straits of Magellan. Whil 
was only a few years ago that pra: 


of wl eat con 


z 
tically all of the Pacifie-coast grain ship- 
ments were consigned in sailing craft, to- 
day nearly all of the work is done by 
tramp steamers of British registry. 
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the intruder, with a murmured word of 
apology, had melted away again. 

Having thus succeeded in effecting th« 
desired situation, Fate & Co. proceeded 
briskly with what was to follow. Varde 
was brought into the library by anothe: 
door, and into a most solemn conference 
with Anna. A brief meeting was engi 
neered between Olga, the Baroness and 
Fenton, during which the Princess with 
the coldest of courtesy, expressed he? 
gratitude to Mr. Fenton for the part he 
had played in saving her father’s life; 
while Fenton, abashed and miserab!] 
watched her with adoring e} 
tongue that refused to attempt the diffi 
cult task of explanation. Then a few 
precious moments were vouchsafed hin 
alone with her. Olga did not appear too 
well pleased, but accepted the situatior 
with good grace. 

“Mr. Fenton is staying long in Ironia 
she asked politely. 


e 


eyes and a 


“T hardly know,” replied the Canad 
“It will depend upon circumstance I 
thought I might be useful here, but so 


far my presence has only served to create 


trouble.” 

“Perhaps we of Ironia do ni 
stand your ways,” she said, looking him 
very steadily in the eyes. “We may pe 
haps be too prone to take you serious!) 
everything you do—and say.” 

“Your Highness, I trust you do no 
‘harge me with insincerity,” said Fenton 
earnestly. “I have not been conscious of 
uttering a word which I have no 
Let me explai: 

“Tt will be perhaps well for the simple 
maids of Ironia if Mr. Fentor 
stay too long,” went on the Princess it 
even tones. “The strange new ideas that 
he holds of love, and all pertaining there- 
to, and the boldness of his address might 
perhaps impress too deeply such as did 
not realize he was bent solely on amuse 
ment.” 

“You do not understand,” said Fenton, 
“and you are unjust. You would under- 
stand if I explained everything to you, 
but unfortunately I am not permitted to 
do that. Matters of State are involved.” 

“Explanations are neither necessar’} 
nor desirable,” said Olga calmly. Then 
she extended her hand lightly. “We may 
not meet again, Mr. Fenton.” 

The Canadian kissed her hand, then for 
a moment held it close in both of his. “Woe 
shall meet again, your Highness,” he de 
lared confidently 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Abduction 


HE war riots continued in Serajoz 

with ever-increasing violence. Fol- 
lowing the unsatisfactory events of the 
morning, Fenton spent several hours in 
Varden’s automobile on a mission that 
took him to many parts of the city. 


returned to 
find his host in a state of great perturba- 


+ 


Late in the afternoon he 


ion. 
“Things are certainly happening thick 
and fast,” Varden. “The other 
side are prepared to Stop at nothing, Fen- 
ton. The Princess has been carried off!” 

Fenton, too stunned for speech, listened 
with his mind in a turmoil, while Varden 
a hurried and disjointed 
\ note had just reached him 
from Anna Petrowa, containing the start 
ling information that an attempt at ab- 
duction would be made. Shortly after two 
the instructions issued by her 
1 Olga had set out for Kail 
Baleski in a carriage with the customary 
the meantime the 
alert Anna had learned of a plan, formu 
lated in the Miridoff camp, to have the 
abducted on the road and carried 

17 


declared 


proceeded with 
explanation. 


»CIOCK, OF 


al Ps } 
oyal Tatner, 


etinue for travel. hh 


ip to the hill country. 

“But,” protested Fenton, in angry 
ement, “What purpose can _ be 

erved? I eems just as senseless as it 


incredible 
‘The purpose is not hard to find,” re 

“The will 
as a Efforts will be made to 
force Prince Peter to withdraw the pres 
ure he is exerting on the King, by threats 
1f violence to the Princess.” 


plied Varden. Princess serve 


hostage. 


“Miridoff, of course, will not appear ir 
this,” went on Varden. “It will be made to 
appear on the surface that the abduction 
has been the work of brigands. The Prin- 
ess will be carried up into the hill coun- 
try, and not released until Peter has 0:1 
brought to terms.” 

“But how do you know they have car- 
ried her off? It is one thing to plan a dar- 
ing coup of this kind, and another to ac- 
complish it.” 

“As a matter of fact, Don, I don’t sup- 
pose that they have actually got their 
hands on her yet. But there is no reason 
to suppose that they won’t. Carriage tra- 
vel is slow in this country, and Olga would 
hardly have reached Kail Baleski yet. As 
that is practically the start of the hill 
country, they’ll make the attempt there- 
abouts.” 

“Then it’s not too late,” said Fenton, 
with a sense of partial relief. “I’m going 
to borrow your machine. There’s a chance 
that I can overtake her in time.” 

In another minute Fenton was settled 
in the tonneau of the car, which 
through the streets of the Ironian capital 
with a speed that increased as they neared 


rolled 


the open country. 


extremes. Un 
isual wealth rubs elbows with abject 
poverty. Grand palaces line the Lodz i: 
Serajoz; and in the narrow streets close 
on either side human beings fight for a 


Iror ia 1S a count \ of 


meagre existence. 

The same rule of contrast holds with 
reference to the Ironian character. The 
peasantry are honest, hospitable, devout 
and ignorant. The upper classes, the 
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The Really Perfect Wardrobe Trunk 


Before Taking Your Vacation, 
Send for Our Catalogue 


Wouldn't you enjoy your 
vacation so much more if 
vou could take a complete 
wardrobe with you, without 
a single garment 
crushed or creased? Even to 
Dress Suits or the daintiest 
vowns all these advan- 
tages without the awful 
bother of packing and un- 
wouldn’t you? 


being 


packing 
Lamontagne’s (Wilt’s Pat- 
ent) Gable End Wardrobe 
Trunks give you all these 
and other advantages. They 
enable you to get in a mo- 
ment any 
without 
belongings or turning things 
upside down. Everything 
needed has been provided 
for—a place for everything. 
The most convenient trunk 
in the world. 
look examining one. 

Send for our catalogue, 
which shows how your va- 
cation or travel can be 
made more enjoyable. 


article desired 


rummaging your 


Do not over 


We also carry a complete 
line of vacation and travel 

Rugs, Club 
Guaranteed the 
best quality. 


necessities. 


sags, etc. 


Lamontagne Limited 


Balmoral Biock 
338 Notre Dame Street West 
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Health For the Kiddies---Rest for You 


rhe Stratford Swing is a boon to mothers It permits the 
children to remp, play and grow robust in the open air in 





perfect safety, without causing mother any anxiety It is 

r household economy After the hot, sweltering days 
vou in enjoy the ol of evening in pleasant relaxation 
Phe gentle sway of “The Stratford’ soothes the jaded, 


nerves, and brings peace and quiet 


Phe Stratford Lawn Swing has adjustable seats and backs 
" f e y 








Phe thourd can be raised to lever of seat to form a 
mmeck or bed In every way great convenience and 

( TTA) Made of stout material Will give many years’ 

service Why not get one? _ 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Write us direct and get Catalog “B,” showing our 
complete line of Lawn, Verandah, Summer Home 





The Stratford Lawn Swing. 


Furniture and Camp Requisites. 


THE STRATFORD MFG. CO., Limited, Stratford, Canada 


Manufacturers of all kinds of camp, lawn and verandah furniture, folding chairs and tables, ete 























Do You Want to Increase Your Income? 


1 


hereby men of energy and enterprise ean 
their present income. Does $10 a week more 
look good to you” We can put vou in the wav of getting it. 


We have il proposit on w 


add materially to 


Write to-day for further particulars. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 








aristocracy, who contro] the mining and 
industrial enterprises from which Iron.an 
wealth emanates, are sharp, unscrupu- 
lous, clever and not to be depended upon. 
Only in the few old families, which hav 
escaped extinction during the Turkish 
wars, does the innate nobility of the 
peasant character, purified by education 
and refinement, show itself. Peter was 
typical of the aristocratic minority; Miri- 
doff of the majority. 

Fenton soon discovered to what a sharp 
degree the law of contrast was carried in 
this picturesque country when the drive 
turned out of the crowded streets of Sera- 
joz and guided his car with a steadily in 
creasing hum along one of the wonde: 
fully well-preserved, Roman roads that 
run out in all directions from the capital 
city, like the fingers of an outstretched 
hand. Back in Serajoz every evidence was 
to be seen of advanced civilization. In the 
country they soon passed out of the area 
where their car was accepted as a matter 
of course. Fifteen miles from the city, 
their progress through the many villages 
that dotted the road became marked by 
confusion and clatter, the peasants star- 
ing in open-mouthed amazement at the 
spectacle of the rapid-traveling car. It 
was quite apparent that the automobile 
was still an object of almost superstitious 
wonder to these simple souls. . 

The excitement, which attended their 
progress, became more marked when the 
driver turned off the main road and 
struck through a maze of winding side- 
roads that circled along the foothills on a 
gradually ascending grade. Crouched 
back in the swaying tonneau, a prey to 
fear and worry, Fenton made frequent 
use of the only Ironian word that he had 
learned before starting on this headlong 
pursuit, “Faster.” The driver, who rever- 
enced the car with the same zeal that a 
Christian will sometimes show in the 
study of an Oriental creéd, obeyed with 
gleeful alacrity. He had always wanted 
to know just how fast it could be made to 
go, this devil-wagon with its intricate 
buttons and levers, the secrets of which he 
had studied in the same spirit as he would 
have approached the formule of a sor- 
cerer. Having at last found a passenger 
of the same frame of mind as himself, 
Jaleski leaned over the wheel with a smile 
that brought his beaked nose down with a 
still more pronouncedly owl-like sugges- 
tion—and the wheels fairly lifted off the 
ground. They skimmed along the curving 
highways, ascended steep grades with 
the graceful ease of a powerful bird on 
the wing, dashed through villages like a 
puffing, black Juggernaut and spread a 
trail of chattering, fear-stricken pea- 
santry in their wake. 

To Fenton the ecstatic Jaleski seemed 
like a genie crouched over the edge of a 
magic carpet, guiding it with supernatural 
speed across an earthly continent. He 
expected that every minute would be his 
last; though he made no effort to stave off 
the impending doom. 

But Jaleski proved an artist at the 
wheel. He brought the imagination of 
the East to the manipulation of the levers 
and bars of the materialistic West and 
seemed to be able to coax extra speed from 
them without relaxing his perfect control. 
He appeared to tell by instinct just what 
lay beyond the next bramble-obscured 
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turn in the road. He had an extra sense 
for knowing when to turn out for unseen 
obstacles. Fenton began to feel that a 
sorcerer sat at the wheel. 

And so they came in record time to the 
quaint little village of Kail Baleski, which 
shelters itself at the very base of the foot- 
hills, and has not changed in any detail 
for the last two hundred years. They 
found the place in a state of wildest tur- 
moil. Crowds of villagers stood in the one 
street along which the village straggles 
with the irregular suggestion of child- 
built blocks. As Jaleski_ regretfully 
brought the car to a stop, they were sur- 
rounded by a mob who waved their arms 
and jabbered incessantly and vigorously. 
Jaleski picked the purport of it from the 
babel of talk and, turning a tragic face 
on his passenger, endeavored to relay the 
disturbing news. 

After questioning him impatiently in 
imperfect German, Fenton gave up the 
effort to establish intelligent communica- 
tion and climbed from the car. He re- 
proached himself bitterly for having 
started out on so important a mission 
without bringing an interpreter along. 

Finally, however, he perceived a pos- 
sible means out of his dilemma. Walking 
down the street toward them came the 
village priest, a benevolent, white-haired 
patriarch in a worn cassock and rusty 
clerical hat that bespoke either the pover- 
ty of the neighborhood or the ascetic char- 
acter of the wearer. The old priest’s face 
was clouded with the same trouble that 
stared so unmistakably and yet so unin- 
telligibly from the brown faces of the vil- 
lagers. Fenton addressed him eagerly in 
French, haltingly in German and finally 
in English. And, wonder of wonders, at 
the last attempt he discovered he had 
tuned the wave lengths of his C.Q.D. mes- 
sage to the lingual receiver of the old 
cleric. 

“IT speak some Eenglish,” said the 
priest, slowly. “Once was I in London. 
Your Milton and your Shakespeare, of 
much have I read.” 

“Fine, Father! Your lingual gifts are 
as welcome as the flowers in May,” said 
enton, shaking the priest’s hand warmly, 
much to the amazement of the villagers 
who had backed away respectfully at the 
approach of the shabby old man. “And 
now can you tell me what it’s all about? 
Has anything happened to her Highness?” 

Slowly and haltingly the priest told him 
of the happenings that had so upset the 
usually placid village. Early in the morn- 
ing a messenger had come with the news 
that her Highness the Princess Olga was 
to arrive that day. Prompt preparations 
had been started at the castle, the towers 
of which, standing up above the dark tops 
of the trees, Fenton could dimly make out 
in the distance as he talked with the 
priest. An hour before, the royal carriage 
had driven into the village with a fright- 
ened driver, a partly stunned serving man 
and an hysterical maid-in-waiting—but 
no Princess. The equipage had been held 
up by a band of armed men about two 
miles back on the road. The Princess Olga 
had been taken from the carriage, placed 
in the saddle of a horse, tethered to the 
mount of the leader, and carried off with 
business-like celerity. After frightening 
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the servants by a threat to shoot them all, 
the rest of the gang had disappeared into 
the thickly-wooded country through which 
a narrow pack trail led up into the hills 
Such was the information that the pad? 
retailed with saddened _ inflectio 
Kenton. 

The latter, now that his worst fea 
were confirmed, lost no time in deciding 
his course of action. He would first get 
whatever information could be sec 
from the servants and then strike north 
for Kirkalisse, the northern estate 
Miridoff to which Olga would proba 
be taken. He was confident that he coul 
cover the distance during the night it 
capable guide could be secured. In the 
meantime he would send a messenger t 
Varden with the news and urge that 
assistance be supplied at once. 

With the priest in tow to act as inte 
preter, Fenton interviewed the memb« 
of the Prince’s household who ha 
figured in the hold-up. They gave voluble 
descriptions of the incident but no infor 
mation that was of any value to the im 
patient Canadian. The band had bee 
very numerous, very fierce and armed lik¢ 
so many living arsenals—the serving pe 
ple emphasized these facts with much 1 
iteration—but nothing more definite 
the way of a description could be « 
tained. The driver of the carriage, w!} 
sensed in Fenton one whose version « 
the affair might carry weight, poured 
into the Canadian’s ear a voleanic eru 
tion of vehement consonants which 
priest interpreted as a recital of the 
valiant fight that he (the driver) and t! 
other male member of the party had put 
up before they allowed their beautifu 
mistress to be carried off. 

“Call him off!” exclaimed Fenton, 
treating on the priest. “Tell him, Father, 
that when I get back to Serajoz I'll 
recommend him for the iron cross. He 
must be some fighter to maul the 
brigands the way he says he did and come 
through it without a scratch himself!” 

They were standing in front of the littl 
village inn and consequently Fenton’s 
words sounded quite clearly on the street. 
He heard a sharp exclamation from 
dust-laden stranger who was plodding his 
Way wearily through the knots of 
villagers. 

“Hallelujah! Is it English I hear?” 
cried the stranger. 

Coming forward, the latter deposited 
his bundle on the road and shook Fenton’s 
hand with every evidence of keen delight. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Introducing Phil Crane 


HE new arrival was a man of possibly 

thirty years with twinkling blue 
eyes and brick-red hair. That his clothes 
were made of the best material and were 
cut by an English tailor were facts not 
to be gainsaid, even by their tattered and 
torn and generally dilapidated condition. 
One sleeve of his coat was in holes and 
scorched with powder. He was hatless; 
and his hair, long and shaggy, tumbled 
about his brow. There was no need to ask 
his nationality. He was an Englishman— 
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ago I persuaded one of the guards—with 
the bench—to let me go. I got away safe- 
ly enough but one of the other guards 
nearly potted me. Since then I’ve been 
beating my way back to civilization, beg- 
ging from the peasants and sleeping un- 
der the glorious panoply of Heaven. I 
haven’t a cent in my pockets. I haven’t 
even a hat. Perhaps you will now appre- 
ciate the faint stirring of pleasure that 
came over me when I met a man who 
talked English—and had a motor car!” 

Fenton decided that he liked this Eng- 
lishman and that he could safely trust 
him. Accordingly he told Crane of the ab- 
duction of the Princess Olga and of his 
(Fenton’s) intention of going through 
the hill country to Kirkalisse. 

“Suits me down to the ground,” said 
Crane, gripping Fenton’s hand again. 
“T’ll go along as interpreter, anything at 
all, so long as I get my share of the scrap- 
ping. I’ve acquired a grouch against the 
whole blamed country that won’t work off 
until I’ve battered my fists on some honest 
Ironian faces. I’ve stayed here six months 
at their wish; now I'll stay a few days 
longer on my own account and wipe off a 
few 3esides I came out here with 
a sneaking hope that I’d meet with ro- 
mantic adventures of the Anthony Hope 
brand—you know, pink the prince and 
marry the beautiful lady-in-waiting and 
all that sort of thing. So far, the only 
Ironian women I’ve met have been honest 
peasant bodies who looked on sour milk as 
a luxury.” 

At this point the old priest approached 
them and intimated that it had been his 
intention to ask Mr. Fenton to partake 
of his humble fare, and perhaps the new- 
comer, too, would join them. The fare was 
simple. 


scores. 


They accepted, Crane with a readiness 
that spoke eloquently of the length of his 
fast. Fenton then hastily scribbled a note 
to Varden and handed it to Jaleski. “Tell 
him, Crane,” he said, “that he’s to get 
back to Serajoz as fast as he can do it 
with any degree of safety. Tell him, it’s 
a matter of life and death but that he 
isn’t to run any risk of killing himself 
till after he’s delivered that note.” 

Crane relayed the message to Jaleski 
who acknowledged it with a deep obeis- 
ance and climbed with alacrity into the 
driver’s seat. The car glided off and, with 
rapidly increasing speed, vanished into 
the distance. The cloud of dust that 
marked its course showed that Jaleski had 
understood fully the first part of the mes- 
sage, if not the last. 

“Lord help anyone or anything that 
gets on the road between here and Sera- 
joz this day!” said Fenton. 

They followed the priest to a vine- 
covered cottage standing beside the vil- 
lage church. On entering they found 
themselves in a small room, scrupulously 
clean and reflecting an atmosphere almost 
of culture despite the cheapness of the 
sparse furnishings. A table and several 
wooden chairs and a small case of un- 
sized boards containing a few ancient, 
much-used books were the chief articles 
that the room contained. At one end was 
a stone fireplace, blackened by the smoke 
of many score years. On the mantle above 
was a large crucifix. 

The table was set for a frugal supper 
of dried goat meat, black bread and fruit. 
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The priest with an air of earnest courtesy = 
that might have graced the most sump- — — | 
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tuous of banquets, bade his guests be wont 
seated. A silent serving woman of rare ‘ 
old age but unimpaired activity placed ee am 
two extra plates and the necessary knives al ; ly 
and forks. Neither Fenton nor Crane / | ee | LPAI 
needed any second bidding to fall to, for cod} LN 
the former’s appetite had been whetted 
on the trip from the capital and the latter 
had reached the stage where a piece of 
dried leather would have seemed a tooth- 
some morsel. The priest ate sparingly 
himself and watched the prodigious ef- 
forts of his young guests with a benevo 
lent smile lurking in the fine wrinkles that 
time had written around eyes and mouth. 
“Reverend Father, I shall always rank 
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you a good first on my list of bene- || » eee i 
factors!” declared Crane with fervor pole 

when the last shred of food had been con- +" ot R (Q ¢ | 
sumed. “I’ve sat down to fine A i S ABET Veecesss1t CEE Sigs Phar oe 


many a 
meal in my time, but the memory of this 
will remain with me to my dying day. 
You’ve saved my life.” 
“What it is to be young,” assented the | 
priest, with a delight in the | 
| 
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My sons, it pleases me much 
your company to have.” 

“The pleasure is more than mutual, 
said Crane. “I assure you, father, that I 
shall tear myself away with great reluct- 
ance. I shudder at the thought of our trip 
back into that hill country 
brings up visions of long wet nights under 
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the shelter of trees and sumptuous re- 
pasts of black bread and clabbered goat’s 
milk!” 

“Better than that, I promise you,” said 
the priest. “I have a friend in the hill 
country. A letter you shall take to him 


and the best he has shall be yours.” 
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Lake McArthur, too, is very slow to wake 
from its winter slumber. In the year 1908, 
at any rate, on the tenth of July only in 
two places was the water visible, where 
the cakes of ice were circling about above 
the underground outlet. 

As with lakes so with water-falls. 
The Yoho, our most civilized mountain 
valley is justly famous for the Takakkaw 
and Twin Falls. But everywhere in the 
mountains, especially in the Rockies, one 
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WORD about camping. It is perhaps 
4 a misfortune that travel in the 
mountains is so hedged about with luxury. 
He who seeks to know the voice of the 
mountains must for a time turn his back 
on liveried porters and immaculate wait- 
ers, must forget the babble of the kin of 
the lady who asked how the railway com 
pany had managed to plant the Illecille 
waet glacier so near the hotel for the 
pleasure of its guests—and forgetting 
and turning his back on these things must 
partake of bacon and bannock hot from 
the pan and tea fresh brewed over the fire 
his own hands have prepared and must 
then bivouac on balsam boughs under the 
stars by a babbling stream. As it is more 
generally known how safe and easy and 
inexpensive it is to spend a week thus hid 
away from the distractions of civiliza 
tion the mountains will bring healing 
and inspiration to ever-increasing num 
bers. The Alpine Club of Canada, which 
has sought to teach its members to dis 
cover for themselves the secret of th: 
mountains is doing a great work to th: 
e! d. 

But to return to the distinguishing 
features of our mountain scenery, and the 
contrast between the Rockies proper and 
the Selkirks. The narrowness of its val 
leys was mentioned as characteristic of 
the latter range. Two views are shown to 
illustrate this point. One other feature 
of the Selkirks must be noted, namely, the 
luxuriance of the growth which is at once 
the delight and exasperation of the tra- 
veler. One of our views was taken on an 
almost obsolete trail at about three thou- 
sand five hundred feet above sea level. 
Much as the wayfarer might be inclined 
to think profanely of this trail, especially 
after rain or snow had saturated grass 
and fern and shrub, yet in cooler moments 
he would be forced to admit that, without 
the trail, travel by pack-train would be 
impossible, while on foot progress would 
be restricted to something less than five 
miles a day. For this rank growth the 
precipitation is primarily to blame. The 
Selkirks get a chance at the clouds driven 
eastward from the Pacific before the 
Rockies. Some idea of the amount of 
moisture extracted may be inferred from 
the fact that some ten years ago a total 
fall of fifty-four feet of snow was re- 
corded at Glacier House in one winter. 
That was a record, but thirty feet is per- 
haps below the average. The mountains 
being covered deep with snow and the 
slopes being steep, avalanches rush dow? 
to the valleys in the spring and early 
summer, cutting a great swath through 
any timber standing in their path. In 
time a cantankerous scrub of a tree called 
the alder grows in the beaten track of 
these slides, the stems bent downward 
like bars across the path. It is possible 
to ascend through alder if one is p rsist- 
ent and works up where opportunity of- 
fers by little open patches where ferns 
and grass prevail; it is gloriously possible 
to descend through alder if one has no 
regard for nether garments; but to cross 
alder at even a tortoise pace requires a 
combination of the elusive qualities of a 
running half-back and the patience of Job. 

Apart from these difficulties of travel 
and the comparative rarity of lakes, the 
valleys in the Selkirks are in many re- 
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spects more attractive than those of the 
main range. This is owing to the fact that 
the contrast between forest, rock and 
snow, so characteristic of our Canadia) 


from abroad, but also a marked increase 
in the appreciation of our own people of 
the possibilities of healthful enjoyment in 


our national playground. 


itains 1s pre-eminentlv characterict . | 
mountains 1s pre-eminently characteristi: some years ago I ascended little Mt. 


of the Selkirks. The forest, with the licht Abbott from Glacier House to view the 
green of the alder and the dark green of — glorio. panorama f the summit. I 


i 1OUS rama rom 
spruce and balsam, boldly intrudes upo: encountered a young instructor from an 
the confines of rock and ice. Everywhere American university a1 d his young wife. 
the rugged forbidding grandeur of these I shall never forget their faces. They 
is relieved by the soft shades of the greer asked me if I knew anything about camp- 
timbered slopes, and through the stately ng in the mountains. where they could 
spruces one is constantly catching unex ecure ent, where they would be allowed 
pected glimpses of the eternal snows. to pitcl where provisio ould be had. 


But the Rockies, too, have their glories, la wered thei eager questions as well 


and the Alps and the Himalayas. Each as I could. Fortunately I could say that 


has its peculiar charm. Sometimes, I fear, the mountains were free to them without 
we know these distant ranges better tha: let or hindrance, provided they were pre- 
our own. Distant fields are proverbially pared to be careful about their fires. It 
green, and besides the Alps have gathered seemed to me that for them the mountain 
about them a literature. In fact until the was almost one of transfiguration. 

ast few years Canadians have used their never heard whether they were able to 
own mountains much less than the Ameri- build their tabernacle. I hope they were. 
cans and the English mainly because of But I have often wished that the way 
our lack of the necessary leisure and could be made familiar and smooth to 
wealth. But it may confidently be ex- more of those whose natures permit them 
pected that the next few years will wit- to enter into communion with the spirits 
ne not only a great influx of visitors that haunt our mountain fastnesses. 


Bringing Up Arthur and Kate 


How the Problem is Handled by the Country's 
Private Schools 


By RAYMOND HARRIS 


“There’s good stuff in Gilray,” re- made over his food, Doctor, just after he 
narked the latter to the Principal of the came?” inquired the House Master. 


school, when the incident was mentioned “No. The usual objections, I suppose?” 
later in the evening, “and I’m glad we’ve “Rather. He was about the worst speci- 
got hold of him before his father spoiled men I ever had to handle. What he ate at 
him for good. I suppose now if the acci- home, I can’t imagine. Apparently noth- 


dent had happened to him at home, there ing but ice cream and cake. He kicked at 
would have been a sickening fuss made milk. He turned up his nose at rice pud- 
over it—mother in tears, father in great ding and, as for bread and butter, it was 
distress, servants rushing about, nurses beneath contempt.” 


and doctors galore and the boy himself “A stomach spoiled by too much indul- 
peevish and irritating—just the sort of gence in sweets,” remarked the Head. 
thing to crush all the manliness out of the “Precisely, and just the kind of stomach 


lad. Upstairs there, he gritted his teeth that would turn on him later on and 
and went through the ordeal like a hero, give him all sorts of trouble. Why, can 
simply because he didn’t want his school- you believe it, Doctor, the little beggar 
mates to consider him a coward or a softy. ised to spend five dollars a week when he 
I tell you, sir, the longer I stay in this was living at home on all sorts of indul- 
school, the more firmly I’m convinced that gences? I had all I could do to cut down 
there’s nothing like our system to bring _ his pocket-money to half a dollar, he made 
out the best in a boy.” such a row.” 
“Yes, Watson, you're right,” replied “And now?” inquired the doctor. 

the Head. “Gilray comes of good stock. “Why, I’m afraid he’s going to eat us 
His father has made a great success in out of house and larder, laughed the 
business and is a man of ability and re Master. ‘“He’s developed a monstrous 
sourcefulness. The boy doubtless inherits appetite and, oddly enough, has come to 
many of his father’s qualities. U: for- evince a remarkable fondness for milk 
tunately in so many cases like that the and rice pudding. Of course, it s the foot 
parent loses sight of the fact that his owr ball that’s doing it. He was inclined to be 
position was attained through having to a shirker at first, but the other lads soor 
struggle with handicaps and difficulties. shamed him into taking it up and now I 
He wants to maké the path soft and easy can see some of the parental determina 
for the boy and, in doing so, u wittingly tion _ res a bres py = 
works hi _ I’m sure we'll be into the game. He’ll make a good player, 
able pagode ne mide ga tin of those influ- that boy, depend on it. All that was 
ences here.” 


needed was the incentive.” 
“Did I ever tell you about the fuss he “I’m very glad 


” 


to hear it, Watson. 
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The Hundred Ways 
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End Corns 


Perhaps you say—" I've tried and tried, 
‘ 
but found nothing that ends a corn. 
keep trying for years, 
There are a hundred ways which 
Most of them are very much alike. 


You might 
Madam. 


don't. 
But remember this: 


There is one way which has removed 
70 million corns. It is now removing half 
the corns that grow. 


It's a plaster which contains a bit of 
wondrous wax. It ends the corn pain in a 
jiffy. It ends the corn itself in two days. 
It gently loosens the corn until it comes 
out without any pain or soreness. 
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Somehow I feel that our greatest respon- 
sibility rests with the sons of such:men as 
Gilray. They’ve got so much against 
them, if they only knew it. It devolves on 
us, right here, to make men out of them, 
counteracting all those baneful influences 
that wealth and social position so often 
exert on growing boys.” 

Meanwhile at that supposedly fashion- 
able and select institution for the educa- 
tion of young ladies, Highurst School, all 
was not primroses and daisies for Miss 
Kate Gilray. That young damsel’s chief 
interest in life had hitherto been clothes, 
boys and self-indulgence. Accustomed to 
be petted and admired by her parents, 
envied by her companions and allowed to 
do pretty much as she pleased, she was 
fast growing into a spoiled and selfish 
young woman. Parental blindness and 
prejudice prevented either father or 
mother from realizing their eldest daugh- 
ter’s shortcomings. To them she was a 
paragon of sweetness, charm and beauty. 
Only the neighbors knew how wilful, self- 
centred and silly she was under her pretty 
exterior. 

The restriction in 
clothes was a distressing blow to the 
child’s pride. She, who had been accus- 
tomed to dazzle the eyes of all the other 
girls in her neighborhood by the style and 
expense of her furs, her suits and her 
to be reduced to plain and ser- 
viceable garments of navy blue, was al- 
most more than she could bear. She wept 
bitter tears and longed devoutly for home 
and mother. 

But was in store for her. She 
was to become a slave to routine. Instead 
of lying abed in the morning to all hours 
and retiring at night whenever the humor 
seized her, she was forced to rise in the 
cold, grey dawn at seven and go to bed at 


the wearing of 


dresses, 


worse 


nine. There were to be hours for this, 
hours for that and hours for the other 
thing. None of those delectable old oppor- 


tunities for loafing, for staying away from 
school, for running wild about the streets, 
were to be hers. She was to move about, 
to eat her meals, to study, to practise and 
to play according to rule. 

At first it was hard and all but unbear- 
able. Then by degrees as she allowed her 
opposition to the restrictions to weaken 
and as she fell in with the school routine, 
her spirits revived. There were abundant 
consolations, of which one of the | 
the motherly interest of the 
cipal, a woman 


vest was 
Lady Prin- 
who had grown grey in 
the noble work of elevating the minds and 
inspiring the ideals of more than one 
generation of Highurst girls. She was a 
lady, gentle, refined and cultured, one who 
knew girls, studied their moods and 
sought means to draw from them all that 
was best. With Kate Gilray, 
came a powerful influence. Appealing to 
her gently and kindly, she brought the 
foolish, empty-headed girl to a realization 
that life was something more than dress, 
rich food and _ pleasure-seeking. Such 
fondness as Kate did cherish in her heart 
for her father and mother was drawn 
upon to induce her to bestir herself in her 
studies and exercises. Never before had 
the girl come into such intimate, every- 
day contact with a person so inspiring, so 
lovable, so obviously a lady, as the Prin- 
cipal of Highurst. 


she soon be- 
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There were other girls, too, at the 
school whom she came to admire hugely, 
not on account of their looks, certainly not 
on account of their dress, but rather for 
their generous-hearted disposition, their 
friendliness and their skill in various ac- 
complishments. They were sensible young 
women who had perhaps spent some years 
at Highurst and had become inspired with 
the school ideals. Gradually Kate began 
to feel that she too was a Highurst girl 
and that it devolved on her to speak and 
act as became a student of the school. All 
unconsciously as it were, her character 
was being moulded by her new environ- 
ment and she was shedding many of the 
little defects that had crept into her na- 
ture under the careless and thoughtless 
home influences. 

The compulsory physical training and 
the games which she tried by every pos- 
sible means to evade, when she first en- 
tered the school, soon began to have an 
attraction for her. Excuses were useless, 
pretences were vain. She had to fall in 
with the others and go through the regu- 
lar daily drill. By degrees the effect of 
the training and regularity began to tell 
on her. She grew sturdier, developed a 
better color and from being a rather timid, 
namby-pamby girl, who disliked exercise 
f any healthful sort, grew into a self- 
reliant, active and popular young woman. 


( 


To the same end, the school regimen of 
food also contributed its quota of bene- 
ficial influence. Highurst feeds its girls 
well but plainly. Candy, cake and all such 
delicacies are tabooed and may only be in- 
dulged in at limited intervals. For the 
rest, there is very little on the table to 
interfere with delicate digestions. Kate 
Gilray like her brother derived lasting ad- 
vantage from being deprived of the too 
easy opportunity to indulge in sweets, 
which at home had proved so injurious. 
Perhaps she did not lose her taste for 
them but this taste was gratified so infre- 
quently that little or no harm was done. 

The home-coming of the children fo 
the Christmas vacation was a great event 
at the Gilray house on Roselawn avenue. 
They were given a glorious welcome. And 
what children they were—Arthur, rosy, 
robust and bubbling over with good spirts; 
Kate, much more sensibly and effectively 
dressed, more subdued and ladylike in 
manner and quite as healthy-looking as 
her brother. Neighbors who had a chance 
to speak with them during the holidays 
remarked on the great improvement in 
each. 

“Boarding-school has certainly been a 
good place for those Gilray children,” said 
one. “I’ve rarely seen such benefit in so 
short a time. They were spoiled brats be- 
fore they left home. Now one can see a 
semblance of the lady and gentleman in 
them.” 

It was a beginning. After two or three 
years of such schooling, Arthur and Kav> 
were effectively “brought up.” Through 
the companionship of boys and girls of 
good breeding, the oversight of masters 
and mistresses who took far more than a 
school-hour interest in them, the plain 
food and abundant exercise, the sensible 
hours and the absence of foolish indul- 
gence in either dainties or amusements— 
above all through the school esprit de 
corps, which is ever a very powerful in- 
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fluence—the boy and girl developed into 
useful members of the community. 

Some hard things may be said against 
the private school system; it is not per- 
fection, but there is absolutely no doubt 
that by bringing boys and girls together 
under good influences and a fairly rigid 
system of discipline, it can and does ex- 
great good over them. 
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that counts.” 

In these terse sentences George J. 
Whelan, founder of the United Cigar 
Stores Company, in an interview with a 
New York reporter, at once epitomized 
and satirized achievement. Recently on 
the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, Mr. 
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Whelan announced his retirement from 
Calec © D ~ f 7 active participation in the affairs of the 
: a : erence. United Cigar Stores, the United Profit- 
All the charm of quaint old-world travel-haunt Sharing Company and the other enter- 
produc« Uf ty that stands guard over Canada prises with whose great success he has 

: Pg omer - ? ae hie ae ssi Bongo mes a iy been so intimately associated. 
the interest even more surely tt ia es atewa Stas “When a man first comes here to seek 
ne en Me aye. SS. 708 CAR One success,” said Mr. Whelan, “he is usually 
Y ~ = “og ge a ee prs glen ps2 h - underrated. When he has attained success 
Fares from Niagara road.  O book tells all you'll want to know he is usually overrated, and people do 
— 1 ~ . a wip ae a a aa ata cheb their best to spoil him. The fact of the 
jean ee Ray and Tadousac. Send 6c. in-stamps to cover cos matter is he is better than people thought 
re a ' , he was in the first place and not so good 

urn 1) Thos. Henry, Passenger Traffic Mgr as they think he is in the end. 

> 8 Riv Canada Steamship Lines, Limited WHAT MAKES FOR SUCCESS. 











122 Victoria Square, Montreal. “It is so difficult to tell just what suc- 


cess is that it is hard to lay down any 
fixed principles by which it may be at- 
tained. The way to achieve it, I suppose, 
is to do all that goes to make it up. Hard 
work as they will all tell you is a factor. 

“Human nature is such an important 
element in business that a thorough un- 
derstanding of it is essential. In my own 
experience, fair values and courtesy in 
the stores were the things that counted. 
The words, ‘Thank you,’ are of the utmost 
importance.” 

Mr. Whelan is the second prominent 
business man to retire from active affairs 
in the prime of mental and physical vigor 
in the last few weeks. The other is A. H. 
Cosden, who, at forty-two, has given up 
the presidency of the Riker-Hedgeman 
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farm : and poultry fencing. Agents nearly every- Pe u for the benefit of their business, men 
where, IT 


Agents wanted in open territory. 
*Banwell Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. —Hamilton, Ont. 


should retire early. The best thing I ever 
did for our company was to retire. If I 
am of any value to them they can still call 
on me at any time. I shall, of course, al- 
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sci cin a _ ways be interested in the tobacco business, 











but I shall work simply when I please. 

“That is why a corporation is better 
than a partnership because of the new 
blood that is always being infused into it. 
A partnership depends on its own family 
for success: a corporation relies on the 
whole world.” 


and need more 
roller skates, 
irculation Department, 
Avenue, 


spending money, besides such premi- 
rifles, ete., let us tell you 
MacLean Publishing Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


ie YOU ARE A BOY 


ums as sweater coats, bicycles, 
how to get them. C 
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Saving Lives on 
Wholesale Plan 


Continued fram Page 22. 











When a dose of chlorine is well mixed 
with a body of germ-laden drinking water 
the civic health-makers may rest in the 
assurance that the germ will take the dose 
and the water become healthy. 

Not so with the dose of Sanitary 
methods administered to the community 
The atmosphere may be thick with ii 
struction yet the human germ contrive to 
avoid it. Hence the wholesale adoption ir 
recent health work of individual and what 
are known as “follow-up” methods in deal 
ing with human agents. 

In attacking the two problems of tube: 
culosis and infant mortality, which told 
so heavily on the city’s death rate it was 
decided to use an agency which could at 
once teach and turn teaching into action. 

Thus came into existence the now indis- 
pensable body of public health nurses. 

In tracing the history of the fall in the 
tuberculosis rate in Toronto one must go 
back a number of years. 

One must indeed begin with the day 
when a Toronto merchant, Mr. W. J. 
Gage, became profoundly impressed with 
the waste of young life from this disease 
and entered the lists against it, making 
this noble work his especial contribution 
to Canadian life from that day to this. 

The tuberculosis rate in the city had 
decreased from 162 per 100,000 in 1908 
to 121 per 100,000 in 1910. 

\t that time the fine Muskoka and Wes 
ton Sanitariums had already been doing 
their splendid educative and _ isolating 
work for the province for some years, and 
in the benefits of this Toronto shared. 

It was inevitable and imperative that 
the city’s health organization should turn 
its forces against this disease. In 1910 
there was but one tuberculosis nurse in 
the department. In 1911 notification of 
tuberculosis was made compulsory and it 
being thus possible to take account of all 
cases additional nurses were appointed. 
\t the end of 1914 there were thirty-seven 
public health nurses and a superintendent 
in the employ of the city in the combined 
tuberculosis and infant mortality work. 

By the system followed, the nurses at- 
tend all the tuberculosis clinics, follow 
the cases to their homes, instruct them 
and the members of their household in 
sanitary matters and the prevention of 
infection, supply the cases with sputum 
cups, paper towels, paper napkins, etc., 
see that there is a nurse where necessary, 
arrange for removal of the patient to a 
Sanitarium or hospital or for other mem- 
bers of the family to a “preventorium” if 
their health suggests danger, procure 
the help of philanthropy to provide 
proper nourishment and also have the in- 
fected house fumigated. 

A flood of sanitary light is poured into 
the mind of the patient and those living in 
contact with him—the inevitable co-suf- 
ferers of a few years ago. Open windows, 
sleeping porches, tent dwellings are a new 
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Expositions are open 


On your Santa Fe Way 
to California visit the 
Colorado Rockies, the 
old-new city of Santa 
Fé the Indian pueblos, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Los Angeles, Yosemite, | 
and Big Trees 

Daily Excursions until 
November 30" 1915 

about one fare round trip 

Four daily transcontinental trains, including Cal 
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SIMPLE 


and 


QUICK 


Saves Time and 





Money 


The “Kalamazoo” Loose Leaf Binder 


The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder is the best office investment possible. It 
wives the greatest oflice eflicieney and at lowest cost. It is positively the most 
rapid hinder on earth. Its expansion and capacity are the largest. The mechanism 
is the simplest. It has the greatest durability. Its accessibility is unequalled. 
You ean use one sheet ora thousand sheets without padding the binder. The 
Kalamazoo lies perfectly tlat—it is a book, not a box. The leaves keep in per- 
fect alignment, no matter how much used. A trial will convince you of its 
superiority and demonstrate vour need of it. 

Let us prove its merits. Write to-day and we will send you complete and 

interesting details. It will mean a saving for your office. 


Manufacturers, King and Spadina 








Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., TORONTO” “ONTARIO 





























Cut Down Your Expenses 


Still Further 


Look into your overhead expenses. You can eut 
these down further by eliminating artificial 
lighting expenses, 


Davlight is cheap light. Why not have your 
store, office. factory cr warehouse flooded with 
cheap davlight? 


uxfer Prisms 


Will pour the davlight into vour premises. Make 
artificial lighting unnecessary and keep your 
expenses down. Dark corners will become avail- 
able for service. Daylight is the efficient health- 
ful light. Don’t pay for artificial light when vou 
can get davlight free. 


Write for Catalog “L” and learn how your dull, dingy 
premises or basements can be flooded with daylight. 


100 King St. West 


Luxfer Prism Company, Limited, TORONTO, ONT. 


1009 Eastern Townships Bank Bldg., Montreal. 504 Canada Bldg., Winnipeg 




















revelation. Milk, the insipid, becomes a 
treasure beyond rubies, the tasteless egg 
a sail to the shipwrecked. Each patient 
becomes a little centre of new light on 
wholesome living. 

Such teaching is often as necessary in 
the cases of the well-to-do as in those of 
the poor and amongst the 1,500 homes un- 
der the care of the city nurses at the end 
of 1914 the majority of the patients were 
those of private physicians. 

In 1914 the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis in Toronto had decreased to 
95 per 100,000 population, a gain of be- 
tween three and four hundred lives annu- 
ally to the city compared with conditions 
little more than ten years previously. 
Each of the lives in industrial ranks de- 
stroyed by this disease has been estimated 
as meaning: a loss to the country of $8,000. 

The tuberculosis rate is lower now in 
the city of Toronto than in any previous 
year of its history. It is also lower than 
in any other large city of America or of 
the United Kingdom. Toronto’s loss now 
stands at 95 per 100,000. That of her 
close competitor, Milwaukee, is 101. But 
other progressive and enlightened cities 
still struggle with double and treble this 
mortality from “the white plague”: New 
York with 187; Cincinnati, 246; Edin- 
burgh, 169, and Liverpool, 208. 


SAVING THE BABIES. 


In the first five years of its organiza- 
tion, the Department of Child Hygiene in 
New York City reduced the infant mor- 
tality rate 30 per cent. Toronto has not 
yet made a record equal to that but To- 
ronto’s baby welfare work has not yet 
been established five years. In June of 
1912 the first Child Welfare nurse was 
appointed. Others were added as the 
work developed, until, in June, 1914, the 
Division of Child Hygiene was estab- 
lished, sharing in the work of the thirty- 
seven public health nurses. 

The fight for the lives of the babies is, 
like the tuberculosis work, by education 
and physical and social upbuilding. ‘The 
attempt has been,” says the department, 
“to keep in touch with every baby in the 
city under one year of age.” As soon as 
the baby’s birth is registered, the depart- 
ment forwards to the mother its printed 
matter on the care of the baby. She is 
invited, too, to attend the “well-baby” 
clinic in her district. 

This new civic institution of the 
weekly “well-baby” clinic is for the pur- 
pose of raising and keeping up the tone 
of the city’s baby life. The public health 
nurse is there, a doctor is there, there is 
a weighing scales and every baby is 
weighed weekly and its progress recorded 
on its own weight card. There are already 
ten “well-baby” clinics, all growing rapid- 
ly. The Medical Health Officer declares 
there should be twenty-five and so no 
doubt there will be before long. 

And the city will joyfully agree, for the 
tide of the slaughter of the innocents has 
already turned. In 1914 fewer babies died 
not only than in 1913 but fewer than in 
1912, nothwithstanding the growth in 
population. The most brilliant success 
came in the hot summer months when 
infantile diarrhea and enteritis usually 
swept away the babies by hundreds. The 
loss from these causes was cut 42 per 
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cent. in the summer of 1914 from that 
of the previous season. 

Very soon after the advent of each tiny 
citizen the public health nurse is on the 
spot taking note of its surroundings. 
Where the home conditions menace the 
baby’s well-being city philanthropies are 
called on to adjust them. Work must be 
found for the father if possible, that the 
mother may remain with the baby; food 
must be found for the mother that the 
baby may be nourished; the house must 
be made weathertight and sanitary by 
the landlord; tuberculous members must 
be removed and premises fumigated. In 
short the home must be normalized for the 
baby citizen, as only in the normal home 
does the baby appear fairly secure of 
thriving. At intervals the nurses give 
“talks” to the mothers of the different dis- 
tricts on the care and féeding of babies 
in general and during hot weather in 
particular. 

A very large number of babies’ deaths 
are listed under the heading of “Con- 
genital Debility and Malformation.” The 
babies come into the world with injuries 
and weaknesses which take away a baby’s 
shaky fighting chance. There is no course 
of teaching for women who are to be 
mothers. The work of instructing them is 
being added to the role of the city nurse. 
As yet there is no systematic means of 
getting into touch with mothers before 
their babies are born but through the 
“well-baby” clinic a considerable number 
of these are heard of and reached. 


BUILDING BODIES BY BETTER HOUSEKEEPING. 

“Inasmuch’’—-I quote again from those 
illuminating forewords of the monthly re- 
port—“Inasmuch as the campaign against 
disease is directed along two distinct 
lines: First, the preventing of disease- 
producing germs from entering our 
bodies; and, second, the building up and 
maintaining of the resisting powers of 
the body—” 

“Building up” the physique of citizens 
wholesale by the townfull—a distinctly 
twentieth century undertaking and also 
distinctly Hastingsesque—already figures 
largely in Toronto health work. The pub- 
lic health nurse calls on the philanthropist 
for food to build up the destitute tuber- 
culosis patient and the city’s mothers and 
babies. The school nurse demands food 
to build up the city’s needy children. The 
Forest schools, the tuberculosis pre- 
ventoriums, the “milk luncheons” and 
fresh air enterprises all “build up.” 

‘Building up” one’s body used to be 
looked on as a matter of purely private 
interest. But in the twentieth century 
when the citizen is worth some $3,000 to 
the country even the coldest calculation 
will allow it is cheaper to build him up 
than to lose him. The Health Department 
looks on building up the citizens simply 
as a sound method of securing more 
health. It regards the mode of living- 
fresh air, cleanliness, order, regularity 
as part of the building-up process. The 
housekeeper is a first cause. She is na- 
ture’s own health officer. The Toronto De- 
partment of Health thinks it worth while 
teaching the backward housekeeper her 
“0D,” 

Women sanitary inspectors were ap- 
pointed for the downtown districts—or 
rather sanitary instructors. The women 
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You Would Like This in Your Home! 


What could be more convenient than 
such a combination as this—a hand- 
some, splendidly appointed desk with 
book space beneath suitable for your 
large-sized books, a large drawer for 
stationery, etc., and a section on top 
suitable for any ordinary-sized books? 








Everyone 


in the home will derive pleasure, com- 
fort and convenience from such a com- 
bination as this, and besides it does 
not cost much, which is often quite a 
serious consideration. 


Any Style 


of furniture you may have in your 
home can be perfectly matched by 
the famous “ Macey” sectional cases, 
as we make many styles and many 


finishes. | 











If One Section 


will hold all your books, why that is all you need to buy until you need more 
space, then simply add sections as you need them. Nothing could be more 
simple. 


OUR “MACEY STYLE BOOK” tells all about them. Send us 


your address and we will mail you a copy, free of all charges. Write to-day. 
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Saves Office Time and Energy 


__one of the ‘“‘Acme Family Stapling Machines 
Sure Shot is most convenient for all-round office use. Will 


bind the flimsiest tissue paper without tearing. A light blow 
drives its staple through a quarter-inch of material. Sure Shot is 
especially valuable for binding papers. 

An “‘Acme”’ for every requirement in Office, Store or Factory 
The “‘Acme”’ family saves time, money and prevents waste. 


Simple Durable Convenient 


Write for Catalogue ‘A"’ showing complete line, 
one of which will be an economy to your business 


ERNEST SCOTT & CO. - - 52 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
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Anastigmatic 


and 


Autographic 





The New 34 KODAK 


Has the autographic feature whereby you can date and title 
your films at the time of exposure, is fitted with the new Kodak 
Anastigmat /.7.7 lens—a lens that leaves nothing to be desired 
in definition (sharpness) and flatness of field and has more speed 
than even the best of the Rapid Rectilinear lenses. 


The shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing with instantaneous 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1,100 of a second and of course the 


usual time and ‘‘ bulb” actions. 


High grade in every detail. 


No. 3A Autographic Kodak, pictures 3!4x5'3, Kodak Anastigmat lens 7.7.7, - $27.50 


Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 


22 SO 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, TORONTO 

















Real Economy in the Office 


The “Midget” is one of Line’ Stapling Machines 
is strong and durable 1 re w ker Just what you need 
for all kinds of stapling and ling of Jegal documents, policy 
vouchers, plans, folders, et Used t dvantage by manufac- 
turers and importers for price ticketing, samples, et This 
machine will effect a substuntial saving ny modern office 


Try one 

Descriptive Catalogue “A” shows the 
Acme Stapling Machines You may find here just what you 
have been looking for. Write for one to-day 


ERNEST J. SCOTT & CO., 59 St. Peter St., Montreal. Can. 
THE ACME STAPLE CO., Limited, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
PROCESS TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO., Ltd., London, Eng. 


“Midget" and other 




















of the hampered slum homes need teach- 
ing rather than policing. Garbage was to 
be collected and covered, floors were to be 
washed, rooms aired, a rotation of sheets 
and pillow cases introduced to beds. 
Houseowners were notified that sanitary 
conveniences must be installed. By the end 
of 1913 nine thousand yard closets had 
been abolished. In “The Ward” these 
nuisances practically disappeared. Unde 
the auspices of “Municipal Housekeeping 

the downtown backyard is undergoing a 
“sea change.” They are going “back to 
the land” in downtown Toronto. The 
Horticultural Society makes a gift of 
seeds and where “junk” was the sole fea- 
ture, garden plots are now budding forth. 
Some backyards carry their owners half 
through the winter with vegetables. Vines 
cover unsightly fences and sheds. Flowe 
plots introduce the joy and poetry of life 

Last summer there were a hundred gar- 
dens in “The Ward.” 

“This is a fine place for ‘greenies’ to 
come to,” remarked one well-pleased 
housekeeper of a downtown street when 
making the inevitable move to a “bette: 
district.” “It teaches them to be clean!” 

The actual contribution in figures of 
“Municipal Housekeeping” to the reduc- 
tion of the mortality rate is not, of course, 
available, but its share in raising the 
physical standard of the city will scarcely 
meet with dissent. 


Where Carnegie Found 
Schwab 


Andrew Carnegie in a recent issue of 


| Moody’s Magazine tells how he found 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the brilliant 
young steel maker, organizer and sales- 
man, the real founder of the United 
States Steel Co., and now the principal 
owner of the Bethlehem Steel Co., whose 
shares recently had a phenomenal rise. 
He says: “You do Schwab only justice. 
He is a genius whom I met in the Alle- 
gheny mountains. His father was 
owner of horses hired by the habitués 
of Cresson Springs, where we had a 
summer cottage and spent our time. | 
was visiting our horses in Mr. Schwab’s 
stable when I heard a piano, and having 
an ear for music, it did not take me long 
to recognize the fact that there was an 
apt scholar at work. I said to the proud 
father, ‘You have a young genius; there 
is music; when you want to give him a 
start in life, you bring him to me.’ He 
did so and I placed him in the drafting 
room under our manager, Captain Jones, 
to whom Schwab is deeply indebted. I owe 
much to these two men for my success i! 
life. Jones volunteered in the Civil War 
as a private and returned at its close, a 
captain. You can’t keep genius down. 

“I wished to make Jones a partner 
along with many of our pioneers, and 
informed him to this effect one morni 
His reply was: ‘I don’t want to he 
troubled with business matters; you just 
give me a - of a salary.’ 

“All right, Captain,’ I said, ‘hereafte: 
the salary of the President of the United 


” 


States is yours,’ and so it was. 
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The Business Outlook 


Savings Deposits in Canadian Banks at Highest Point on Record 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—On the whole 


Mr. Appleton estimates that business 


as compared, in volume, with that of a year ago is d pressed 20 per cent.— 


as shown by the trend of loans to business 


men made by banks and the sav- 


mgs of the Canadian people contraction of trade is still proce ding and will 
not be checked until the business public is confident that there will be a 


normal crop in the West. 


URING May and June there was 

undoubtedly more contraction in 

business in Canada. Impetus 
given to commerce generally by the plac- 
ing of extraordinarily large war orders 
did not succeed in jacking up business to 
what might be called normal. Activity 
in spots is directly traceable to war or- 
ders and we are not able to locate indus- 
tries really active as a result of the ordi- 
nary or normal demands. It would ap- 
pear that the people as a whole, not only 
in Canada but elsewhere, are still on the 
cautious stool. They are not buying. 
Thus we have a continuation of a policy 
of economy both in the domestic sphere, 
the workshop and counting house that 
presents a marked contrast with condi- 
tions as they prevailed say two years ago. 
The old proverb which tells us that a 
“penny saved is a penny earned” applies 
to day as fully and effectively as it ever 
did, with the result on the whole that 
people are not less happy and are not 
less able to gratify every reasonable want. 
While this may cause some of our indus- 
trial wheels to turn less quickly it cer- 
tainly results in the piling up of savings 
in banks. A few weeks ago we pointed 
out that money piled up in the banks will 
eventually find its way into use, as it is 
of very little use there except in the case 
of those who do not know how to use or 
invest it. In such cases it is more profit- 
able to leave it with the banks and let 
the banks lend it to those who can use 
it, but for the time being there is difficulty 
in finding borrowers able to return the 
money on the due date. The position 
therefore is that money is apparently 
coming out of business into the banks and 
the banks are not finding appropriate or 
profitable uses for the money that is left 
in their care. For the banks such a posi- 
tion is undesirable inasmuch as their 
profits are lower. Like all other mercan- 
tile institutions, banks have regard for 
profits. If the banks could safely lend 
the money that is entrusted to them at a 
reasonable rate of interest, one that will 
yield a profit, they would very readily 
We may take it then that just as 
soon as the banks begin to lend more 
readily it will be because business is on 
the up-grade. Then it will be found that 
factories are asked to supply goods by 
consumers willing and anxious to pay for 
them. When the farmer threshes his 
grain and wants to send it to market he 
will find. the banks quite ready with all 
the funds necessary to help in that under- 
taking. Wheat this year is as good as 
gold as a basis of credit. As the crop moves 
money will get into the hands of pro- 


do SO, 


ducers where it will create a desire to 
gratify wants hitherto held in check. 
We hear much of the accumulation of 
savings in the Canadian banks. At the 
f April the chartered banks of Can- 
ada had on deposit a total 
Figures of $1,137,611,681 as com- 
Which Teliof pared with $1,114,128,074 
at the end of March. The 
increase within one month 
was therefore approximately $23,000,000. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Canadian banks do considerable business 
abroad. In April, for instance, they had 
in their branches located outside of Can- 
ada deposits to the extent of $104,210,678. 
As compared with these deposits the cur- 
rent loans to borrowers at foreign 
branches aggregated $42,031,360, or in 
other words out of every $100 left with 
them by foreign depositors they loaned 
to foreign borrowers $35. In the previous 
month, that is March, at foreign branches 
the deposits aggregated $97,000,000 ap- 
proximately and the loans to $41,000,000 
or in other words out of every $100 in the 
banks to the credit of foreign depositors, 
$42 was loaned abroad. 
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Contraction. 


Canadian borrowers have been accommo- 
dated to a very much more liberal extent 
than the foreign customers of our banks. 

For instance at the end of 


Canadian April current loans in Can- 


Banks ada and loans to munici- 
and palities aggregated $806,- 
Borrowers. 000,000 approximately and 


deposits amounted to $1,- 
035,000,000. Out of every $100 of de- 
posits in Canada, Canadian borrowers 
were accommodated to the extent of $78. 
In March out of every $100 of Canadian 
deposits borrowers were accommodated to 
the extent of $79. There was, therefore, 
some contraction. A decrease of 1 per 
cent. in the current loans is equivalent to 
a contraction of approximately $7,000,000. 
When business contracts savings usually 
increase. This economic law seems to 
have held good during the present crisis 
although there are many that have not 
worked out as anticipated. The following 
figures will show that during the course 
of the last twelve months from April, 
1914, to April, 1915, the commercial loans 
and the call loans in Canada have to- 
gether steadily decreased. In April, 1914, 
they aggregated $904,228,000 and at the 
end of April they had declined to $831,- 
530,000. There was a contraction of $74,- 
000,000. Call loans, however, that is 
money loaned on the security of stocks 
and bonds, were practically the same in 
April a year ago as they are to-day. It is 
therefore obvious that the decrease has 
been in commercial loans. As they have 


Put a piece of metal in acid, and see 


That's corrosion, you can see. 

Dip an ordinary pen in ink (ink contains acid) 

and the same thing takes place, only so grad- 

ually that you can't see it. 

The corrosion resisting metal of all Esterbrook Pens is 

the result of 50 years’ exhaustive metallurgical and 

chemical research, 

Esterbrook pens LAST 

If you like a smooth, easy-writing pen that makesa fine, 

quick-drying line, try this Esterbrook Inflexible No. 322. 

Send 10c. for useful metal box containing this and 
even other most popular pens, including the famous 

048 Falcon. - 


16 to 70 Cooper Street, 


Esterbrook 
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tiny bubbles stream upward. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Intlexthle No. 322 
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H Billy Sunday § 


Says:— | 
“TF I should die to-night, 
that which would give 
me the mest comfort, next 
to my faith, would be the 
knowledge that I have in a 
safety deposit vault in 
Chicago life insurance 
papers paid for up to date 
and my wife could cash 
them in and she and the 
babies could listen without 
fear to the wolves’ howl for 
a good many years.” 
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Billy hits the nail squarely on 
t .e head Nothing tends to pr« 
duce quietness and confidenc« 
like a life or endowment policy, 
especially if in a good, strcns 
company with Assets of near’y 
twenty-five millions and Surplu 
of nearly four millions, such a 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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COATED 
ANT KRACK Baia 
COLLARS 


KANT KRACK Coated Linen Collars cannot 


be spoiled by rain or dust. Will not crumple 


FUULLESTOOTT TOONAMI 


TM 








Are made of water-proofed linen--(not cellu- 
loid). Can be cleaned in an instant. Neat 


and comfortable. Give long, satisfactory wear. 


MADE IN CANADA 
Ask your’ dealer or write for booklet 
on Collars and Dress. 
THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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The first successtul detach- 
able Rowboat and Canoe 
Motor was the Evinrude. 


Before you buy a detachable Motor it will 
pay you toinvestigate the exclusive features, 
unique advantages and_|superior quality of 
the 1915 model. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR 
is Safe, Simple, Serviceable 


The Automatic reverse 
(an exclusive Evinrude 
feature) is of tremen- 
dous advantage in man- 
euvering for a landing 
or passing other craft, 
little 
motor can be attached 


his wonderful 


to any rowboat or canoe 
It devel- 
ops a speed of from 
twoto eight miles per 
hour. Is perfectin de- 
sign, dependable, and 
so simple a child can 
operate it. Some of its 
many advantages are 


ina minute. 





Automatic Reverse 
Maxim Silencer 
Built-In Magneto 
Weedless Propeller 

It’s Light, but Powerful 


Shall we mail you our handsome catalogue and 
send you the name of our nearest 


Canadian Agent? 
Melchior, Armstrong & Dessau 


118 S. BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY 








RUBBER STAMPS 


ANY KIND FOR ANY PURPOSE 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


WALTER E. IRONS 


115 BAY ST. (near City Hall) TORONTO 
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decreased savings have increased. The 
figures, therefore, to which we have re- 
ferred will show how the decline ia com- 
mercial loans is followed by an increase 
in deposits. 
IN CANADA. 

Total 

Deposits 


Commercial 


Loans 





April . . .$835,705,000 $1,004,194,000 
May .. ... 838,462,000 1,004,194,000 
June . ... 838,279,000 1,018,656,000 
ca ‘ ... $40,198,000 1,018,068 ,000 
August . 886,574,000 99S 383,000 
Septembe1 .. 826,514,000 1,006,685,000 
October . $16,628,000 1,.008,538,000 
Novem) .. 794,269,000 1,016, 879,000 
December .. 786,084,000 1,012,739 ,000 
January . 770,118,000 OC ST7,000 
February . 771,635,000 1,002,503 ,000 
March .. 769,138,000 1,016,390,000 
April . 762,931,000  1,033,401,000 


The above shows indubitably the course 
of business contraction and at the close 
of April it seems to be a little quicker 
than it has been since the outbreak of the 
war. 

Present savings deposits in Canadian 
banks are considerably above any previ- 
ous high point. During 1913 the aver- 

age at the close of each 
The Rapid month was $626,199,470. 
Increase At the end of April last 
in Deposits. the total reached yas 

$686,075,000. The excep- 
tional position of savings at the present 
time and of deposits payable on demand, 
or in other words the daily commercial 
balances, is illustrated more clearly by 
the following table. 
DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC IN CANADA 






Year. Demand Savings 

DES tndéds cece aakead $ 95,169,631 $221,624,664 
| Sa eee ere ee 104,424,203 244,062,545 
1903 vebe: Gawde ~eaeek 112,461,757 269,911,501 
ree merce 117,962,023 307,007,192 
EE wc eesake vacaneen 138,116,550 338,411,275 
1906 ie Die .+eeee 165,144,569 381,778,705 
re cosee cooce 166,342,144 413,014,657 
or sunt .+. 169,721,755 406,103,063 
BY sneaks, <eack citer -+- 225,414,828 464,635,263 
1919 ca are eee 260,232,399 532,087,627 
1911 cee cece coccese 004,801,755 568,976,209 
A re seeeee eee 009,431,895 625,705,765 
1913 ree wsseeee 364,214,143 626,199,470 
1914, Nov .... 350,884,000 665,994,000 


1915, April 347,325,000 686,075,000 


* Average according to monthly returns. 

It is quite evident, in so far as figures 
with respect to the savings of the people 
indicate, that business is continuing to 
contract. This tendency, however, cannot 
continue much longer. As we indicated a 
month ago accumulated funds will eventu- 
ally find their way into employment and 
there are signs that they are already be- 
ginning to look around for higher remun- 
eration. There will be employment 
enough for the money in the banks when 
the crop begins to move. 

During the past few weeks we have 
directed enquiries to practically every 
part of the Dominion and to all classes of 
industry, the answers to 
which indicate that normal 
business or that which 
originates from ordinary 
demands is very slack and 
immediate prospects are not bright, and 
will remain so until the crop moves. The 
consensus of opinion, however, appears to 
be that the average business for the year 
will not be equal to that of 1914. 


Whe n the 
Change 
Will Come. 


We have no reason, however, to change 
our opinion that just as soon as the bin- 
ders in the West begin to hum business 
in all parts of Canada will become more 
active, and we believe it will be quite as 
good before the end of the year as at any 
time during 1914. As the result of a good 
harvest and a crop slightly above normal 
business during 1916, will, in our opinion, 
be much better and more profitable than 
that of 1914 or 1915. 

We were fortunate in having access to 
reports received by the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Northern Railway 

from every point in the 
Conditions Dominion. From these, in 
As They Are addition to our own sources 
At Present. of information, we are 

able to arrive at a fairly 
accurate opinion as to conditions prevail- 
ing. It is generally admitted by whole- 
salers and storekeepers that what trade 
is being done is from the shelf. That is 
to say that wherever possible a buyer is 
urged to take what the storekeeper has 
to sell him rather than go to the manu- 
facturer for the particular article re- 
quired. The result is that shelves in the 
country stores and floors of the big job- 
bing warehouses are not as heavily laden 
at the present juncture as they have been 
for some years. On this point there is 
concurrence of opinion from one end of 
the Dominion to the other. 

There is another point upon which 
there is an agreement. It is that of the 
trade being done, a larger proportion is 

on a cash basis. Quite a 


More number of retailers de- 
Cash clined to increase their 
Business. outstanding and a _ very 


large number of jobbers 
declined to continue to supply goods to 
storekeepers who were not keeping their 
accounts in good shape. The result is 
that this sudden change of policy, borne 
of war, checks business. Action along 
this particular line was not altogether 
voluntary either on the part of the whole- 
salers or retailers but it was taken and 
the result is that a larger proportion of 
the buyers had to go with cash in hand 
to get what goods they required. The 
effect is very wholesome but in the mean- 
time it has precipitated acute dullness 
along industrial lines. Naturally such a 
dullness resulted in the decrease in bank 
loans, and accounts for the general im- 
pression that the banks are curtailing 
credits. It would be more accurate to 
say that the banks are insisting upon 
loans made by them being reduced to 
proportions in keeping with the borrow- 
er’s ability to liquidate when called upon. 
We cannot but regard the foregoing 
conditions as being an excellent prepara- 
tion for better and more business. Fol- 
lewing the crisis in 1907 business was 
done on a better basis. However, at that 
time liquidation was not as thorough as it 
should have been. The crisis did not thor- 
oughly do its work. We trust, however, 
that following the present crisis that 
there will be better business methods and 
so far the indications are that there will 
be. 
From whatever part of the Dominion 











reports are being received with the ex- 
ception of some parts of the Western 
provinces, we learn that 


Rural accounts are being fairly 
Consumer well taken care of and that 
As sales when pushed are on 
Absorbtive the same basis as in previ- 
As Ever. ous years. This was illus- 


trated to the writer by the 
experience of a wholesale grocery and 
food products house which devoted special 
attention to a rural district lying in a 
northerly direction from Toronto. It isa 
district not particularly well served by 
railways. Most of the ground has to be 
covered by auto. However, as the result 
of particular attention being given to the 
sale of certain lines there was a somewhat 
astonishing increase in business. As far 
back as last October we indicated that the 
war could not help but place the thrifty 
rural resident in a happy economic posi- 
tion and apparently some of our readers 
have followed what we then indicated as 
being likely to produce good results from 
well directed energy. 

There are apparent in the Maritime 
provinces, some exceedingly hopeful ten- 
dencies for business. From the survey of 

industrial conditions to 


In the which we have already re- 
Maritime ferred it is stated that 
Provinces. since the beginning of 1915 


large orders have been re- 
ceived by the iron and steel industries for 
material required by the British Govern- 
ment, and by those of her Allies, in addi- 
tion to the supplies required by the Can- 
adian Government. It is reported that 
these orders will be sufficient to keep a 
large number of men employed for several 
months to come. One of the steel com- 
panies is said to have received an order 
for shells worth $3,500,000, from the 
sritish Government. Reference is also 
made to the receipt of other large orders 
notably one from the Russian Govern- 
ment. That, however, has been distri- 
buted over other provinces. Summing up 
the general conditions in the iron and 
steel trade the report proceeds: “There 
are many signs that the next few months 
will be the very best in point of employ- 
ment in the history of the plant. There 
is an abundance of work on hand and the 
prospect of more to follow when present 
orders are completed and the running of 
plants at full pressure seems amply as- 
sured.” Besides large quantities of 
material for war munitions orders for 
rails are now being received, some of them 
from the British Isles. On account of the 
nature of the operations of companies 
engaged in this industry, further informa- 
tion is given under the head of “Miner- 
als.” Under the head of “Minerals” we 
find that during March and April there 
was a decided improvement in the amount 
of coal shipped. This is a change notable 
in the circumstances inasmuch as we find 
that towards the close of the last year the 
falling off was very decided. Taking pig 
iron as an instance. Last year in Nova 
Scotia the output was valued at $2,000,- 
000 or about $5,000,000 less than in 1913. 
This reduction was caused by the prac- 
tical cessation in railway building and 
the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and rolling stock. 
At the Maritime ports the shipping 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE, TORONTO 


Premier Boys’ School of Canada 


FOUNDED 1829 BY SIR JOHN COLBORNE, GOVERNOR OF UPPER CANADA 
Autumn Term Begins Thursday, Sept. 9th, at 10 a.m. Boarders return on the 8th. 


Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate buildings. Fifty acres playing and athletic fields, with 
rinks, gymnasium and full equipment. Detached infirmary, with resident nurse. Summer Camp at 
Lake Timagami, conducted by the Physical Instructor of the College. SUCCESSES 1914—Honours 
(Matriculation) 7, Pass Matriculation 13, Royal Military College Passes 2. All particulars on ap- 


plication to ARNOLD MORPHY, Bursar. 
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I ANY persons of moderate income 

are increasing their salaries by 
representing us during their spare 
time. Our representatives are earn- | 
ing from five to thirty dollars a week | 
during their off-time by taking new | 
subscriptions and renewals for Mac- | 
Lean’s Magazine and The Farmer’s 
Magazine among their friends and 











acquaintances. 


MacLean’s Magazine is the largest and most influential 
monthly in Canada, presenting articles on national 
subjects and strong Canadian fiction in addition to a 


digest of world events. 


Farmer’s Magazine is the herald of agricultural prog- 


ress—a monthly magazine which deals with the 


problems of the farm in virile and readable form. 





Let us show you how you can earn the extra money | 


you need. 








| WRITE TO-DAY TO 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143-153 University Avenue Va Ps Toronto, Canada 
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For Every Office 


The Boston Pencil Sharpener 


Only $1.50 
(Postpaid) 


Pays for itself many 
times over. 


The Price Permits 
One in the Home. 





Order 
Yours 
NOW. 


The A. S. Hustwitt Co. $f Acelnide St. 


Toronto 











LAUNCHES At Big Values 


Launches that combine speed, safety 

exceptional prices We make eng 

single cylinde ad) yon 8 

from 15 feet uy 

Get catalog “M” and compare our values. 
Free on request. 





and elegance at 
from 1% H.P 
i 


cylinder, and boats 











| McKeough & Trotter, Limited, Chatham, Ontario 
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THE BEST STEEL LOCKERS MADE IN CANADA 
MADE BY 
THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON WORKS CO.-LIMITED 
LONDON, CANADA 
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PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS FOR 
HOME STUDY 


STEAM BOILERS. By William S. Newell, 8. B., 

with Bath Iron Works. Formerly Instructor, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Carl 
8. w, S. B., American Society Mechanicai 
Engineers. 160 pp., 1% illus. Cloth binding. A 
practical treatise on the materials and approv- 
ed methods of construction of steam boilers, 
with complete instruction in the mechanical de- 
tails of the various commercial] types of station- 
ary boilers, such as the vertical, horizontal, 
water-tube, fire-tube, etc. Price ... $1.00 


STEAM ENGINES. By L. V. Ludy, Acting Pro- 
fessor of Steam and Gas Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 165 pp., 75 iilus. Cloth 
binding. A concise, practical manual for the 
use of Engineers, Firemen, Machinists, Oilers, 
and Shopmen in general. The principles of 
operation; types of engines fitted for different 
kinds of work; types of simple and multiple- 
expansion engines, engine accessories—al] are 
clearly explained in a way that enyone can 
Ge. SEE cbt waneeseneccceccecccosccecenacased $1.00 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
148-153 University Ave., Toronto 
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company officials incline to the opinion 
that in no other part of the world since 
the war begun has steam- 
ship connection with Great 
Britain been less seriously 
interfered with. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that there 
is a shortage of bottoms for east bound 
freight and a number of sailing vessels 
which were formerly engaged in coast- 
wise business have been chartered for the 
transatlantic lumber trade. In_trans- 
porting supplies for the armies of Great 
Britain and her allies, exports have de- 
veloped through these Canadian Atlantic 
ports in commodities which were never 
considered to be a factor heretofore. As 
an illustration of this changed condition 
it is reported that many car loads of 
motor cars have been shipped to Europe 
through these ports since the outbreak of 
war. It is also reported that important 
shipping companies have added several 
new vesesls to their tonnage since last 
August. Ships are said to be taxed to 
their carrying capacity on all voyages to 
Europe but it is contended that very little 
traffic is handled on the journey back, 
which in a measure explains the increase 
in freight rates to Great Britain. 

As a whole the business outlook in the 
Maritimes at present is regarded as being 
very fair and that collections are about 
normal. 

One of Quebec’s leading industries, that 
of paper manufacture is at present not 
enjoying as brisk business as might be ex- 
pected in view of the re- 
quirements of the news- 
papers in meeting the de- 
mand for war news. It is 
estimated by the various 
companies that the output of news print 
and pulp at the present time is slightly 
below last Autumn but pulp board has 
increased considerably. The output com- 
pared with this time last year would be 
somewhat less. Trade in general is esti- 
mated slightly below normal. The paper 
men appear to regard the outlook as be- 
ing fair. They say that the export of 
pulpwood to the British market will con- 
tinue to replace Scandinavian lumber for 
boxes and as wood pulp has been found 
satisfactory the business should continue 
after the war. At the present the lack 
of ocean space is a serious obstacle. 

Another important industry of Quebec 
is that of the manufacture of boots and 
shoes and from various reports it would 
appear that business is not 
by any means dull. More- 
over the outlook is not 
gloomy. Manufacturers in 
Quebec city report trade to 
be a little better than that of last autumn 
and approximately the same as that of a 
year ago. In Montreal the volume of 
trade is below that of last autumn and 
very slightly below the volume of a year 
ago. We do not see any reason why the 
manufacturer of boots and shoes should 
be much quieter than a year ago and 
while the people may economize to a cer- 
tain extent the wear and tear will very 
quickly make inroads into any surplus 
stock of footwear in the closet of the 
average individual. 

On the whole the industries of Quebec 
are operating on a basis much quieter 


Shipping 
Industry 
Prosperous. 


The Paper 
And Pulp of 
Que bec. 


The Boot 
A nd Sh oe 
Indust ry. 


than at the same period of a year ago and 
they will in common with the industries of 
every other province have to wait until 
demands arise as the result of the dis- 
tribution of proceeds from the crops. 

At the moment of writing, business 
prospects in the Western provinces are 
steadily improving. We do not look for 
any great increase in ac- 
tivity until the crop is as- 
sured. We will know by 
the end of July whether 
there is to be a crop of 
abnormal proportion or one as disappoint- 
ing as last year. Whatever are the pros- 
pects can be fairly measured by the end 
of July. Frost, although a factor, is not 
one regarded as seriously to-day as in the 
past. Grain may be damaged seriously 
but nevertheless will find a ready mar- 
ket. 

It is noted, however, from the many 
reports we have perused that the business 
of manufacturers in Eastern Canada has 
fallen off acutely because of the great 
falling off of orders from the West. It is 
noted also that many manufacturers lo- 
cated all over the Dominion also state 
that collections in the West continue to 
be disappointing. While the West is held 
responsible for a great deal there is ni 
doubt but that many manufacturers are 
looking to the West for orders to enable 
them to put their plants into operatior 
on a basis that will be more remunerative 
than that upon which it is being at present 
operated. 

So far the indications are that the 
manufacturers of Eastern Canada and 
those of the United States and other 
countries that look for remunerative trade 
in the Canadian West will not be Gis- 
appointed. From all districts favorable 
crop reports are coming. There are some 
exceptions, one of which comes from 
Southern Saskatchewan where moisture 
is as absent as it was a year ago. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, that is not the 
case. Precipitation has been much 
heavier than last year and the growth of 
cereals is well advanced. Authorities, 
technical and commercial are of oné¢ 
opinion, and it is that the crop outlook 
at the end of May and the beginning of 
June was excellent. 


In the 
Prairie 
Provinces. 


In Quebee the boot and shoe business, 
as we have already pointed out, is not as 
good as at the corresponding period of a 

year ago. In Ontario, how- 
Business and ever, the manufacturers 
Industry state that not only is busi- 
in Ontario. ness quite equal to the 

volume of last year but 
that the outlook for better business is 
very fair. They also aver confidently, 
that payments are being fairly well me‘ 
with, as is the case with so many manu- 
facturers, the exception of the Canadia: 
West. Taking another Canadian indus- 
try, that of the handling of paints and 
varnishes, reports are very promising. 
Apart from the larger cities, the business 
is quite normal and those whose business 
extends throughout the Dominion report 
trade as good in the Maritime provinces 
but not so good in Quebec and the West 
of the Great Lakes. 

Possibly one of the trades to suffer most 





tur 








js that of furniture making. 
turers agree that business is quieter even 
than last autumn and much 
Collupse mM 
Furniture 
Making. 


Reports indicate that the 
most important deprecia- 


Manufac- | 


below that of last spring. | 


tion has occurred west of | 


Winnipeg, that Ontario is the best prov- 
ince in the point of view of both trade 
and collections; that collections in Mont- 
real city are slow and that the maritime 
provinces would compare favorably with 
Ontario. Credits in the Western provinces 
are considered good. 
turns it seems to be quite evident that the 
Ontario furniture manufacturers’ busi- 
ness west of the Great Lakes has shrunk 
drastically. In Manitoba it will probably 
equal 50 per cent. of normal, in Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia it is 
not more than 25 per cent. of normal 
times. In Winnipeg city the 


From various re- | 


average , 


seems to be a little higher than for the | 


balance of Manitoba. Where one car of 
furniture a week was shipped to the West 
a year ago the average at present appears 
to be one car in four weeks. 

One of the bright spots in the situation 
in British Columbia is the higher price 
A great change has taken 
place during the last twelve 
months. The average price 
over a period of several 
years has been 14c per lb. 
The rise from llc _ last 
August to the present price of 18c for 
electrolytic and 20c for lake copper is hav- 
ing a marked effect on the profits of pro- 
ducing companies. Higher prices, of 
course, are stimulating the copper mining 
industry in British Columbia. Smelters 
that have been dormant or working at 
slow capacity will now make larger de- 
mands upon the coal mines. Already those 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass are feeling the 
effects. Here are beginnings of greater 
activities in a province that has suffered 
perhaps more than others as a result of 
the financial depression and that which 
can be fairly attributed to war. 

According to the best indices of con- 
ditions there is contraction of business, as 
compared with the volume at the corre- 
sponding period of last year, of approxi- 
mately twenty per cent. In the maritime 
provinces and Ontario business is below 
the average, or normal, by about ten per 
cent. in Quebec by about 15 per cent. and 
in the Western provinces between twenty 
and thirty per cent. These percentages 
indicate roughly our impression after a 
very careful perusal of detail reports 
covering the entire industrial field. There 
is little prospect of the arrest of steady 
contraction in business generally until the 
crop is assured, which will not be until 
approximately the end of July. Given 
normal weather, August and September 
business will show a tendency towards 
greater volume, accelerating as crop mov- 
ing proceeds. 


for copper. 


Coppe) 
Production 


In British 


Be careful where you leave your magni- 
fying-glass! A house was nearly burned 
down in New York recently because some 
one had left a magnifying-glass leaning 
against a wicker sewing-basket. The 
glass focused the rays of the sun on the 
inflammable basket, and a blaze followed. 























Hupmobile Reputation 
Is Our Biggest Asset 


“We believe the Hupmobile to 
be the best car of its ‘class in) 
the world’’—and what w. 
believe the owner know Ss. 

That knowledge constitutes 
the Hupmobile reputation, 
and we ask you to investi- 
vate that reputation before 
buving a ear, 

If vou know automobiles, Hup- 
mobile reputation is nothing 
new to you—and we ¢laim no 
hetter right to vour consid- 
eration. 

If you do not know autome- 
hiles, 70 TO some one Whe 
does and ask him about the 
Hupmobile. 

He may bea Hupmobile owner, 
the owner of other 
make of car, a garage man. 
a dealer handling rival cars, 

or mechanical! 


Some 


an engineer 
expert. 

Whatever he is, he probably 
will tell vou first, that the 
Hupp Motor Car Company 
has never had an off vear 
never brought out a poor 
ear; second, that the Hup- 
mobile itself is a wonderful 
value, 

This record of quality produc- 
tion and this reputation fo1 


MADE IN CANADA 
Hupp Motor Car Company, Windsor, Ont. 
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Canadian Rockies 
and Colorado 


The three choicest 
trips for the price of 
one. Let us plan 
your tour. 


Write at once for free 
literature and informa 
tion. 














motor car 
value we guard most jeal- 
ously. 

We guard them by using the 
finest quality of materials 
and by employing the high- 
est grade of skill and work- 
Inanship in our shops. 

Producers of materials 
pete sharply for the 


extraordinary 
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portunity of supplying Hup- 1 
mobile requirements, and ; 
eagerly adopt Hupmobile { 
quality standards. ' 
Kven after buving first-grade 1 
material, we subject it to ; 
test after test to make sure 
that it is indeed up to | 
Ifupmobile specifications in 
every particular. i 
In the factory high-priced me- | 
chanics work with the most | 
improved machinery, super- ! 
vised by a corps of engineers 4 
and mechanical experts | 
Whose skill and experience : 
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are second to none in 
automobile industry. 

This combination of men and 
material has produced and 
is producing the cars which 
have so solidly founded and 
so ably maintain Hupmobile 
reputation. 
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The Boy Mechanic 


700--THINGS FOR BOYS TO DO---700 


480 Pages—700 Articles—800 Illus- 
trations—Cloth—Price $1.50 Prepaid 


The Ideal Book For The Wide-Awake Boy 


All the things described have actually been built or experimented with by boys. 


The Most Interesting Boys’ Book 


Wholesome, 


Practical, Instructive 





Besides telling how to make scores of 
things useful about the house, full and 
complete directions are given for con- 
structing the following and hundreds of 
other things which appeal to the heart 
of every boy: 


Many Electrical Appliances—Steam and 





Gas Engines — Turbines — Motors — 
Wireless and Morse Telegraph—Self- 
Propelled Vehicles — Toboggans — Ice- 
Boats—Canoes— Paddle Boats— Punts 
Camping Outfits — Tents — Fishing 
Tackle—Magic Lanterns—Searchlights 
—Cameras—Telescopes—Gliders, Kites 
and Balloons—Electric Furnaces—Lathes 
—Pottery Kilns, etc. 


Many hours of enjoyment are in store for the 
boy who becomes possessor of this book 





| Price $1.50, prepaid to any address 








How you can get this book FREE 


Send us two new subscriptions to ‘‘MacLean’s Magazine”’ 


at the yearly rate of 


$2.00 per subscription (if you don’t subscribe you can send your own and that of a 
friend), and we will send you by return mail this most interesting book. 


~ USE THIS COUPON 





MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





Please enter the two following|]yearly subscriptions to ‘‘ Maclean's] Magazine,’’ for 
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Building Mart 
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ered to lend money for building purposes 
report money available in sufficient quan- 
tities to facilitate construction. 

The latest report of the Canadian char- 
tered banks shows deposits to be steadily 
increasing. At the end of April there 
was on deposit a grand total of $1,033,- 
401,000, the highest figure ever reported 
in the history of Canadian banking. Sav- 
ings deposits showed an increase for the 
year ending April 30 of $32,396,000 or 
$10,000,000 more than the increase be- 
tween 1913 and 1914. These figures indi- 
cate two things. First of all they show 
that the banks have the money and should 
be in a position to furnish it for legiti- 
mate building undertakings. In the second 
place they prove that the people of Can- 
ada have the means to build if they want 
to. 

The tendency to save indicates a state 
of apprehension in the public mind. In- 
stead of investing in industry, real estate 
or other securities, men and women are 
going to have their money where they 
can put their hands on it quickly. With- 
out wishing to detract from the motives 
that lead them to do this, it cannot be 
described as a particularly long-headed 
policy. To-day, when many people might 
with perfect safety and obvious advant- 
age, employ their money in erecting those 
buildings which they have it in their mind 
to build some time in any case, they are 
passing up the golden opportunity which 
the present offers. By and by, when 
their confidence is restored and they set 
about the task, they will find so many 
other people in the same situation, that 
there will no longer exist the same ad- 
vantages. 


ACTIVITY IN RURAL SECTIONS. 


There was an interesting statement 
made in the report of the Guelph corres- 
pondent of the Labor Gazette a short time 
ago. Commenting on conditions in the 
building trades during March, this man 
remarked that while in the city itself the 
situation was dull and unfavorable, in the 
surrounding country, farmers were tak- 
ing advantage of present low prices and 
were commencing to build new houses 
and barns. This report was borne out by 
an official of the Manitoba Government 
who recently made the statement that not 
in many years had there been such build- 
ing activities among the farmers of that 
province as at present. Many of them 
had substantial bank accounts and noting 
the stagnation in the cities, the glut of 
the labor market, and the unprecedented 
cheapness of building materials, were seiz- 
ing the opportunity to erect new and mod- 
ern homes for themselves. 

The farmers of the country as a class 
are level-headed and shrewd. They will 
undoubtedly pull the nuts out of the fire 
for Canada this year. If they embark 
on building programmes as extensively as 
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their incomes would seem to warrant, it 
may be that their activities will also 
prove the salvation of the builders. Last 
year so good were prices that the farmers 
of Canada received $86,000,000 more for 
their field crops alone than in 1913. Hav- 
ing the resources, as these figures would 
indicate, they are in a position to follow 
the advice to build now. 

Apart from the financial advantage ac- 
cruing from taking action now, there are 
other considerations which should impel a 
man to set about building at once. By go- 
ing ahead with the construction of his 
house, office or factory building, he will 
render a patriotic service to his country, 
by supplying work for the out-of-works. 
When one considers the large army of 
men who must of necessity be idle because 
of the big falling-off in building opera- 
tions, the assistance that even a small job 
will render, is not to be despised. If, 
without burdening himself unnecessarily, 
a man can build now, he ought to do so. 
It will help to keep the wheels turning 
and will be a step towards restoring the 
good times that all true Canadians long 
for 


GOOD WORK DONE. 


A further advantage which the man 
who builds now derives from existing 
conditions is in the quality of the work 
he can get. When there were plenty of 
jobs going and the supply of labor was 
under the demand, a carpenter or brick- 
layer could, if he felt so inclined, run in 
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inferior work. 
indifferent 
quences, 


He could be careless or 
without any serious conse- 
Not all artisans, of course, were 
of that stamp, but there were enough of 
them to make a lot of the work done a 
few years ago of poor quality. To-day 
that is changed. The scarcity of jobs im- 
pels a workman to put his very best into 
what he undertakes. He works harder 
and more conscientiously and gives his 
employer a better deal, simply because he 
knows that if his work isn’t done well, 
there are plenty of others ready to take 
hold of it and improve upon it. This is an 
advantage that is well worth considering 
for it means that dollar for dollar, the 


man who builds to-day is doing decidedly | 





better than he could have done only a | 


short time ago. 

All over the United States and in some 
parts of Canada as well, campaigns have 
been launched to impress upon the public 


the duty and the advantage of commenc- | 


ing the erection of such buildings as can 


be undertaken, at the earliest possible | 


moment. People are appealed to, both 
from a sense of patriotism and for their 
own individual advantage, to act now. It 
would seem to be sound advice. The work 


is undoubtedly needed and it can be un- | 


i 
dertaken at a price that should be most | 


attractive. Furthermore, it is open to 
very grave doubt whether there will ever 
arise a more favorable opportunity than 
at present. Labor, material and money 


are about as cheap as it is possible to | 


expect them to be. 


Road and Rail in Modern War 


By H. ¢. 


HE deciding factor in warfare, 

other things being equal, is num- 

bers. Every general aims at put- 
ting in the field the greatest possible num- 
ber of men, and it is to this end that 
modern systems of national service or 
conscription have been introduced. But, 
from the nature of things, the introduc- 
tion of such systems logically tends to 
make war either impossible or impossibly 
Stupid. For if numbers are decisive, then 
the most numerous race must ever be the 
conqueror. A nation cannot increase its 
population on the outbreak of war. Its 
number of men capable of bearing arms 
is fixed. The modern strategist, therefore, 
attempts to multiply his forces by several 
factors which are not, and can never be, 
fixed. He increases their efficiency to 
the utmost; he nurses and fosters their 
Spiritual strength—morale, as it is called; 
he looks. with equal care to their physical 
well-being. 

Now, these are valuable factors, which 
are daily playing their important part in 
the war. A German staff officer has paid 
a remarkable tribute to the British soldier 
for possessing all three. Their physical 
strength, he says, makes them receive a 
charge easily; they are undaunted by the 
fiercest bombardment by shells—“they 
are a cool lot,” he admits; and their 
efficiency makes them formidable oppon- 
ents. 

But valuable as such factors are, they 
are not enough to turn the scales. The 
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Franco-German War was won by actual 
superiority of numbers; the retreat from 
Mons and Charleroi was compelled by a 
great superiority in numbers, and the 
problem of every sucessful general is to 
strike at some point which he 
under the same conditions. And since his 
total numbers may be much inferior to 


selects | 


those of his enemy, he introduces the fac- | 


tor of time; and the servants of time are 
the road and the railway. The general 
aims at moving a number of his soldiers 
from one part of the field of battle and 
from one place to another as rapidly as 


possible, and to do this he must be able to | 


count upon good roads and railways. The 
value of good roads has ever been ad- 
mitted. The Romans, as part of their 


military scheme, built good broad roads | 


on which they could march rapidly and 
with little fatigue. 


But railways and roads have never | 


played so great a part in warfare as they 
do to-day. The huge armies of the pres- 
ent make good roads and railways abso- 


lutely necessary, and a general regards a | 


country from this standpoint. In the days 
of small armies, roads and railways were 
not of so much consequence; but when a 
general has, say, 400,000 men in his army, 
he is confronted with a very serious prob- 
lem to bring them into battle. An army 
marches in column, but its fights de- 
ployed, spread out. If more than one 
army corps—are using the same road, 
all behind the first corps would be so far 
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away that they would not be available 
for a battle. y 

What the general looks for, therefore, 1s 
the place which has many more or less 
parallel roads. A thickly-populated coun- 
try which is not mountainous means much 
traffic and, therefore, many roads. That 
is the meaning of the German choice of 


the south-western area of Belgium—the 
Belgian plain—as a thoroughfare for 


their armies. Belgium is one of the great 
highways of Europe, and the Belgians 
are its toll-keepers. And that, too, is one 
reason why the Germans did not violate 
Swiss territory. There are few roads 
through the Swiss valleys, and a small 
force on the French side vould have ac- 
counted for a vastly larger force trying 
to enter France that way. The Ardennes 
district, a thickly-wooded country, is 


also unsuitable for a great army to 
march through, and the French have 
taken the precaution to fortify their 


eastern frontier, a device which enables 
a force to impede and break the progress 
of an army three or four times its 
strength. These are instances of roads 
conditioning strategy. 

But before the Germans reached Bel- 
gium, they had to be mobilized and be 
taken to the frontiers. In the modern 
Continental armies, recruited and 
centrated locally, a highly- developed rail- 
way system is necessary both for local 


con- 


| concentration and for the concentration of 


local units to form an army. Railways 
are, therefore, of the first importance; 
and it is for this reason that the Govern- 
ment took over the British railways on 
the outbreak of war, and the Territorials 
were sent to guard the chief railway lines, 
junctions, bridges, and tunnels. 

A glance at the map of Germany, show- 
ing the centres of concentration of the 
German army corps and some of the chief 
railways lines, will show how well every- 
thing has been arranged for the gathering 
of large armies on the western or eastern 
frontiers. A more detailed map would 
show double lines and branch lines where 
they were quite unnecessary in peace 
time. They had been laid solely for use in 
war, not only to carry troops, but to keep 
the troops in being. The ammunition for 
modern guns, not to say the food for the 
army and the troops themselves, must 
come by railway; and this was the reason 
for the siege of Liege, Namur, 
Maubeuge. 

All these fortresses command the great 
main line whieh runs through Belgium 
from Germany to Paris. Until Liége- 
the forts, not the town—fell, the great 
line was not available, and hence it was 
quite necessary that it should be reduced. 
Other fortresses could be masked by 
troops to prevent a sortie of the garrison, 
but Liége, Namur, and Maubeuge had to 
be taken. The Germans could have 
reached the Belgian plain without taking 
either Liége or Namur. There is a nar- 
row gap between the Dutch frontier and 
Liege, and troops could and did get 
through. But to carry the huge armies of 
Germany, and to maintain them in being, 
the railway was absolutely necessary, and 
the lines which relieved the immense traf- 
fic on this main line were also necessary. 
When the Belgian army made a sortie 
from Antwerp in the early part of Sep- 


and 


| tember, it directly threatened the branch 


line which runs through Louvain, and 
hence the importance of its attack. Troops 
were being hurried through Belgium to 
assist the German right wing, which was 
being thrown back from the Marne to the 
Aisne; and the immediate threat to the 
supplementary line, with the remote men- 
ace to the main line, caused two army 
corps to be recalled to drive the 3elgians 
back into Antwerp. The Belgians, from the 
beginning, showed a sufficient grasp of the 
scheme and needs of modern warfare in 
contesting every bridge across a river and 
defending and breaking the railway lines. 
They even blocked tunnels and roads, and 
therefore correspondingly delayed the ad- 
vance of the Germans. 

It was but a few days before the Bel- 
gian sortie that the very flower of the 
German army had been taught the value 
of good roads. The Prussian Guard paid 


a bitter price for their lesson. On Sep- 


tember 9, the Franco-British line was 
sweeping northward, and, the Ninth 


French Army caught the Prussian Guard 
a little south of the marshes of St. Gond. 
There are four fair roads across these 
swamps, but the French soldiers hurled 
the Guard into the marshes so violently 
that, when rain came on, numbers of them 
and quantities of material were lost. 

A somewhat similar but more decisive 
engagement occurred in East Prussia on 
August 31. Here road and rail each 
played its part in the German victory. 
About a week before, the Russians had 
gained a great victory at Gumbinnen, in 
the north of East Prussia, and, followed 
up rapidly, it practically gave them com- 
mand of all East Prussia east of a line 
through Konigsberg and Soldau. The 
roads became crowded with German re- 
fugees hurrying away from the victorious 
Russians. The bulk of the German 
soldiers had been sent to France, but now 
about 100,000 men were carried swiftly 
across Germany from west to east and 
were concentrated against the 
at Osterode. 

Eastward of Osterode lies a_ region 
covered with small lakes, with swamp and 
marshland in between. The Germans 
threw a large force on Niedenburg, and, 
aided by heavy fortresses, drove the left 
wing of the Russians east and north. An- 


Russians 


other force from Allenstein drove the 
Russian right wing east and south. The 
Russian troops were now almost sur- 


rounded, and a general advance drove 
them into the marshes. Here, again, men, 
horses, and guns became engulfed, and 
the army lost coherence. The gallant Rus- 
sian General Samsonoff was killed, and 
valuable numbers of men were lost and 
taken prisoners. Such a rapid transfer- 
ence of troops across the whole breadth of 
Germany would have been impossible 
sixty years ago. 

A little later the German armies in 
France were fighting for their lives, and 
only splendid generalship saved them. 
Two main railways lay behind their lines, 
connecting them with their bases of sup- 
ply. These were the arteries and veins 
which kept them in being. Down them 
came unceasingly food and ammunition; 
up them, back to German centres or the 
German bases, ran another stream of the 
flotsam and jetsam of war—the maimed 
and sick and wounded. 

On the west, the main line from Liége, 
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Namur, and Maubeuge ran _ through 
La Fere along the Oise. On the east, the 
main line from Treves ran through 
Luxemburg and Thionville, across to 
Mézieres. Attempts had been made to 
open up fresh and safer lines by battering 
down Fort Troyon. If this had been re- 
duced, the great fortress Verdun could 
have been surrounded, and it was hoped 
that it would also fall. In this case, new 
lines through Lorraine could have been 
opened up. But the advance of the allied 
line relieved Fort Troyon just in time, as 
it was on the point of falling. It did more, 
however, since the French left threatened 
first to break the line at Noyon, and later 
at St. Quentin. Fiercely fought engage- 
ments at both places preserved the neces- 
sary line to the Germans. Similarly, the 
French right, pushed up the Meuse at 
Verdun, threatened the other main artery. 

How, it may be asked, did the German 
armies advance so rapidly when, as is 
clear from Sir John French’s dispatches, 
he destroyed the bridges in his retreat? 
A glance at the map will show that the 
British line followed, in its retreat, this 
main line railway. It is through the im- 
portance of time in modern warfare that 
an army, or even an army corps, marches 
self-supporting even to the extent of 
carrying sections of pontoons, so that 
temporary bridges can be rapidly made. 
The railway line can then be used be- 
tween those places where the river bridge 
has been destroyed, and the engineers set 
to work to repair all breaches in the con- 
tinuity of the lines. After the advancing 
army of the allies marched another army, 
whose function it was to re-erect endur- 
ing bridges where the old ones had been 
destroyed, to repair the track and relay 
lines, 

One of the most wonderful instances of 
the use of rail and road in the war was the 
transference of the whole of the British 
lorce from its station on the Aisne to the 
extreme north-west of France, where it 
successfully barred the way to Calais. At 
dead of night the men left the trenches, 
French soldiers moving up to take their 
places. A silent march until there was no 
fear of advertising the withdrawal, and 
then the men were entrained for Paris. 
Thence via Amiens they were taken to 
almost the very places where they lay en- 
trenched at the middle of December. Six- 
teen days were occupied in the completion 
of the withdrawal, finishing with the 
arrival of Sir Douglas Haig and the First 
Corps at St. Omer on October 19. 

Besides troops, ammunition, and food, 
railways in this war have had to convey 
armored trains and heavy guns. In Bel- 
gium the armored trains fulfilled an im- 
portant role. The entry into Antwerp 
towards the end of September was a ven- 
ture not without serious risk. The Bel- 
glans had not the strength to hold in 
force all that remained to them of their 
country, and the Germans, with a strange 
lack of foresight, had left open a way of 
escape from, and an entry into Antwerp. 
lhe armored train was an efficient patrol 
and convoy to Antwerp. 

Another new machine in this war was 
the armored motor-car; and they laid a 
great strain on all but the best roads. 
These heavy cars—in one of which Com- 
mander Samson, R.N., seems to have in- 
flicted a wholesome terror on the Ger- 
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{ mans—with heavy motor-omnibuses bear- 
ing familiar British names and advertise- 
ments, were not the best sort of friend to 
the roads of Northern France and 
Southern Belgium. They began to play 
havoc with the surface, and the finishing 
touch was given, no doubt, by the heavy 
German siege guns. The heaviest, indeed, 
with their complement of thirteen trac- 
tion engines, could not use every road, 
and some had to be specially prepared 
for them. It was largely due to this heavy 
traffic on the roads, and the cuttins about 
they received from heavy shell explosions, 
that the rate of progress made by the 
allies against the weakened German lines 
was so slow in November and the first 
half of December. The road-makers 
found it an impossible task to repair the 
surface of roads which were virtually 
swamps. It was at length decided to lay 
new foundations and remake the roads 
altogether. 

If this was the case in France and Bel- 
gium, what must have been the difficulties 
our Russian allies had to contend with in 
Poland and Galicia? It was in this quar- 
ter of the theatre of war that rail and 
road acted most conspicuously as a de- 
terminant. We have seen already how 
the Germans were able to inflict a heavy 
defeat from Osterode upon the Russians 
by bringing men from the French battle- 
line right through Germany to East 
Prussia. Yet it was not wholly a defeat, 
for the Russian raid had aimed at draw- 
ing off from the French field a sufficient 
German force to enable their allies to cope 
with the remainder; and the issue of the 
3attle of the Rivers was not a little due 
to this timely aid. 

At the very outset of the war, how- 
ever, Russian patrols had crossed the 
frontier of East Prussia and acted in a 
way which must have seemed meaningless 
to anyone not acquainted with the field 
of action. The raids on Eydtkuhnen, 
Bialla, and Johannisburg were, however, 
quite purposeful, for they aimed at cut- 
ting the frontier railway—and the Ger- 
mans, as we have seen, take care to sup- 
ply their frontiers with railways—and so 
hindering the concentration in those quar- 
ters of a German force against Russia. 
3ut these very frontier railways were 
fated to play an important part in the 
later campaigns. 

Russia is not well supplied with rail- 
ways to her frontiers, though her railway 
system has grown by nearly fifty per cent. 
since the Russo-Japanese War, when Rus- 
sia began to appreciate its vast import- 
ance. It is a perilous thing to allow one- 
self to grow accustomed to dependence 
upon a machine, and the Russian strategy 
played upon this in its strategic retreats. 
After the victory of Osterode, the Ger- 
mans, flushed with success, hurried after 
the retreating Russians, who allowed 
themselves to be pushed back to the line 
of the Niemen. Here, however, the Ger- 
mans had no railways to depend upon, 

and the Russians turned, defeated them, 
and pushed them back across the frontier. 

The Russian campaign in Galicia was 
similar to the German march upon Paris 
in this respect—that the main force 
marched along a main line railway. Lem- 
berg, Przemysl, and Cracow are all 
fortresses along this line. With these 
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command of a strong line of communica- 
tions into the heart of industrial Ger- 
many. A blow here strikes more at the 
heart of Germany than a blow at Berlin, 
and this is one of the most important fea- 
tures about the Russian campaign in 
Galicia. It is a very strong bid for the 
quickest road to Silesia, just as Germany 
chose Belgium as the quickest road to 
Paris. When Przemysl had been sur- 
rounded, the Russians took the small town 
of Lusko, south of the fortress, another 
apparently meaningless act, but that it 
obtained possession of the key to a road, 
the pass, and ‘the railway over the Car- 
pathians. 

When the Russians defeated the Ger- 
mans before Warsaw, they succeeded be- 
cause they were then resting securely 
upon their main line of communications. 
Behind Warsaw lie a number of criss- 
crossed railway lines, which facilitate the 
bringing up or transference of troops and 
the supply of ammunition and food. The 
Germans, on the other hand, had been 
enticed into this most difficult country 
away from their railways. The railways 
leading towards Warsaw and the line of 
the Vistula are few. The Russians were 
able, therefore, to bring up heavy rein- 
foreements, and they drove the Germans 
back to the Russo-German frontier Pat- 
rols even penetrated to Ploeschen, an im- 
portant railway junction across the 
frontier. 

Here, however, the Germans and the 
Austrians were on their own ground. A 
huge Russian army was holding Cracow 
and trying to reduce it. Two other Rus- 
sian armies lay to the north, protecting 
the flanks of this army. Taking the total 
numbers involved the Russians were in 
greater force, but behind the German 
frontier lies an extraordinary network of 
railways between two heavy double lines. 
These railways gave into the hands of the 
Germans the deciding factor. They de- 
termined to hold Cracow with only a small 
portion of their forces while they en- 
trained a large number to the north. Here, 
between the Warta and the Vistula and 
about Lodz, the Russians were weakest. 
Suddenly the German army, heavily re- 
inforced from the south, fell on this part 
of the Russian lines. The Russians were 
taken by surprise. Rut fortunately, be- 
fore the German force which had broken 
through could move against either of the 
halves of the Russian troops, reinforce- 
ments came up and caught the Germans. 
The Russian line was pierced about the 
middle of November, and although the 
Germans were caught in their own trap, 
the Russian troops were forced at the be 
gininng of December to fall back. This 
was the most significant use of the rail- 
way, but it will by no means be the last. 


It is reported that British capitalists 
are planning to modernize Palestine if 
the allies succeed in taking it from the 
Turks. Trolley lines and comfortable 
hotels are on the programme, and it is 
thought that the Zionist movement may 
receive a great impetus if an enlightened 
administration of the Holy Land is se- 
cured. The country under the new 
regime might afford a welcome refuge to 
thousands of Polish Jews whose homes 
have been destroyed during the conflict. 
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Are you tired of the everlasting little drains on your profits 
from time lost by your workmen? Just let one or two striking 
facts about the International Time Recording System sink into 
your mind. Remember, what we do for one we can do for all. 























present time e are sheeking Ip ove SOO000 Canadian 

men every day i our Svstem were not al ork, it Is 

»sav these men would lose on an average at least 4 minutes 
Vorking time every day 

Four minutes per day, 500,000 men That’s 2.000.000 minutes a 

day. or 52,000,000 minutes a mont! Fieures out to over 86,000 

hours. At 30e per hour, it means over $24,000 SAVED TO EM 


PLOYERS EVERY WORKING DAY IN THE YEAR. 






\nd our users Sav this 1s absolute ly sound reasoning 
Now. are you saving or losing vour share of tlis almost incredible 
Remember, our System does not cost vou anything. It saves 
much more than it costs. 
We make a Time Recording and Cost System to fit any business. 
Beeause our Systems are the best, don’t think that our prices 
are eh, Thev decidedly are Not Dial Clocks $85 and up, 
Cai Printing Clocks $95 and up, according to stvle and. siz 
. ae : International 
Fully illustrated and descriptive literature sent freely on request. Card Clock 


International Time Recording Company 
of Canada, Limited 
New Address: Ryrie Building, Corner Shuter and Yonge Sts. TORONTO, CANADA 















































Offices in principal cities. F. E. MUTTON, Manager 

For Our Subscribers’ Every subscription is entered under the 
: name of the town from which the sub- 

Information scription is received. If you change 


your address and desire to receive your 
magazine without delay, always give us 
your old address in addition to your new one, otherwise we are unable to 
make the correction in our mailing list. As we publish fourteen magazines 
and newspapers, please mention MacLean’s MaGaziINneE in your letter. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 









































A well-filled 
Pocket Book 


is a guarantee against 
hard times. Many 
persons of moderate 
income are increasing 
their salaries by repre- 
senting us during their 
spare time. Our repre- 
sentatives are earning 
trom five to thirty 
dollars a week during 
their off-time by taking 
new subscriptions and 
renewals for MacLean’s 
The 


Magazine 


Magazine and 


Farmer's 
among their friends and 
acquaintances. 


MacLean’s Magazine is the 
largest and most influential 
monthly in Canada, presenting 
articles on national subjects and 
strong Canadian fiction in addi- 
tion to a digest of world events. 
Farmer’s Magazine is the herald 
of agricultural progress—a 
monthly magazine which deals 
with the problems of the farm 
in virile and readable form. 


Let us show you how you can 
earn the extra money you need. 


Write to-day to 


The Agency Divtsion 


The 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Limited 


145-153 University Ave., , TORONTO 
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Canada in Khaki 


A Dissertation on Things Sartorial for the Mere Male—Your 
Summer Hat and Your Fall Suit—Khaki, Khaki Everywhere 


By HUGH S. EAYRS, Associate Editor, Men’s Wear Review 


ANADA, more or less, is in khaki 
C these days. The Duke of Connaught 

started something when he held his 
War Parliament back in August and 
presided thereover in khaki vestment. 
There has been no let-up since. Our streets 
are full of officers and men, and civilians 
have discovered what apparently they 
never knew before that this is a particu- 
larly becoming shade and one that can be 
worn by most men. Consequently you 
have the man-in-the-street sporting khaki 











somewhere, if it is only in his handker- 
chief. There have been a lot of these 
handkerchiefs, in silk and mercerized cot- 
ton, sold, incidentally. Some of them 
have the Union Jack and the flags of our 
allies blazoned on the corner. Others are 
perfectly plain. 


Some people will be patriotic at any 
cost. A prominent men’s wear man told 
me a couple of months ago that he had 
had quite a number of young men in his 
store asking for woolen khaki shirts to 
wear as ordinary shirts. This, as an ex- 
ample of patriotic fervor run riot, is the 
limit. A man in a natty blue suit, unim- 
peachable linen and a woolen khaki shirt 
would look a queer animal. “But that’s 
just the extent to which some of the boys 
who stay home want to sport the khaki,” 
said the dealer. 

Perhaps the detail in which the influ- 
ence of the color is most being felt is in 
sporting attire. A good knock-about suit 
for boating and seaside wear has always 
been, after duck or white flannel, khaki 
duck or twill. Up to this year, however, 
the color achieved only a limited popu- 
larity for this use. This season it is dif 
ferent. Many men, particularly the 
younger set, are wearing khaki twill, 
simply because of the trend towards 
things military. Summer resorts inside 
our cities and out are therefore blotches 
of khaki. If men can’t be in uniform they 
can be near it by wearing the colors, i! 
only to paddle or sail in. 

Generally, Panamas may be said this 
year, for the first time, to have gotter 
away from the popular superstition that 
the shape of a Panama must necessarily 
be a shape unto itself. Not so. Hereto 
fore, it has always been rather a loose 
and limp and formless affair, and the dif 
ference between it and the ordinary sailo1 
straw has been the difference betwee 
elegance in negligee and comfort i! 
smartness. This year, however, the 
designers graciously permit us to wear a 
Panama in telescope shape or fedora 
shape. The band, black or puggaree to 
suit your taste, must tie at the side. Your 
patriotism nowadays may depend upo! 
your wearing the bow—plain or butterfly 

on your hat band anywhere but at the 
back. You may not wear it there. It is 
an Austrian fashion; verb. sap. 

RE-ENTER THE DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT. 

Sartorially we follow America and she 
has been intent for two or three seasons 
now upon following Great Britain. (Tell 
it not in Gath! Uncle Sam is persuaded, 
to judge by the writings of the fashion 
experts, that he is making his own styles. 
But he isn’t!) It is a sort of game of fol- 
low my leader. One more evidence of it is 
the re-entry of the double-breasted suit. 
This is being worn by a great many men 
who always are au fait, and of things 
English, it surely is English. The double- 
breasted coat is a superstition with John 
Bull for his summer suit, particularly in 
navy blue serge, with an accompaniment 
of white flannels. It is going to be popu- 
lar, too, right through the fall and winter ; 
yet it won’t be so widely taken up that it 
will be infra dig. for the would-be Beau 

3rummel. The lapels are to sweep down 
and button at the bottom of the two but- 
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tons—if at all—and the long roll, with the 
lapel set far back on the shoulder imposes 
the most graceful lines. Shoulders will be 
a trifle easier; not quite so tight as we 
have seen this last winter. The breast 
pocket may be worn or no; it depends 
upon the wearer. Some of the experts say 
it is to be banned. That, of course, may 
make it all the more popular. , 

A propos of the lapel set far back on the 
shoulder, this will last through the 
autumn though I don’t think it will run 
through the winter. There is nothing 
graceful or useful about it. The fairly 
long, rolling or creased, lapel is the one 
that has the best lines. 

Opinion is divided as to the fall over- 
coat. Loose and tight models seem to show 
equal results in future orders coming in. 
The loose “kimona” coat is possibly ahead, 
particularly for young men. The sleeve, 
living up to its name, is very roomy and 
is much after the Balmacaan pattern, 
only more so. The lapel is high. The 
pockets are square. The skirt is long and 
fairly full. The tight-fitting coat is the 
antithesis of this, and served up with a 
velvet collar, it should make an attrac- 
tive looking coverlet if you want to put 
yourself away tightly. 





Tain’t Enough 


Continued from Page 13. 








the air and, when it came back down, 
deliberately jumped on it, he felt so 
good. Back around the fence the Blank- 
ford rooters were bawling in stentorian 
chorus the town slogan “Tain’t 
enough! Tain’t enough! Tain’t enough!” 
And somewhere off in a quiet corner I bet 
that Frank Foley was starting to work 
out a few sums in arithmetic. 
: Well, sir, we made the score twelve to 
three before we quit. And when the 
whistle blew for the finish, Joe Bernaux 
ran up and shook hands with Harve 
Murray again. 

“You're some fighter, Joe,” says Harve, 
smiling all over his face. 

“You’re some home man, Harve,” says 
Joe, 

We had a great time coming home on 
the train that night. The rooters never 
stuck to their seats, but tramped up and 


‘own the aisles, singing and cheering. | 
Neither Frank Foley nor Bill Minters | 
Was on board; which was just as well, 


‘or they wouldn’t never have got home 
sea It was pretty well circulated 
around through the crowd what Foley 
had tried to pull off. 
_ “I reckon,” says Bob Hummell, “that 
roley must have dropped three thousand 
‘ollars to-day. It was his money mostly 
that came out at the last there. Guess, 
he’s been punished alright.” 
“Not much,” says another member of 
the executive. “We'll throw him out of 
the club, quit buying boots at his store 
and give him a good stiff write up in the 
papers. Is that enough, J. W.?” 
But Dunn shook his head savagely. 
“Tain’t enough,” he said. 
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The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reducing express charges some 16%, naturally led the ExpressCompanies 
to look about for means for reducing operating expenses all along the line. 


How the American Express Company met the situation, with 
respect to its acc ounting department, is shown by the orders for 45 Comptometers 


above Te produced. 


The significant fact about this purchase is that when it came down 
to a clean-cut question of the best service for the least money, they chose 


Comptometers for that service. 


It was not an experiment with them. They had been using Comptom- 
eters right along and knew exactly what they would do. It was only an ex- 
tension of a system that had already proven highly successful and economical, 


The same results here obtained can be 
secured in your office by the same means 


The reasons for it are found in the easy, rapid, one-motion 
operation of the Comptometer—its quick, rapid-fire action on 
everv kind of work—addition, multiplication, division, subtrac- 
tion —the proving of results by re-adding in half the time it takes 
to check by proofreading the figures. 


Add to all this the advantage of a light, portable desk machine, 
interchangeable and equally efficient on every form of figure work, 
and vou have the reasons why the Comptometer is chosen when 
it is a case of more and better work with less effort and expense. 
You don’t have to buy a Comptometer to find out how much it helps in cut- 
ting the cost of doing business. 
You say the word and we'll put one to work in your office without any obliga- 


tion or expense on your part the sort of a test that leaves no room for doubt. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1715-31 N. Paulina Street Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Offices or Dealers: 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 

Power Bldg. Traders Bank Bidg. McGreevy Bldg. 1309 1ith St. W. Rogers Bldg. 























BUILDING AND FLYING AN AEROPLANE. By Chas. B. Hayward 


Member, The Aeronautical Society ; Member, Society of Automobile Engineers; Form- 
erly Secretary of the Society of Automobile Engineers; Formerly Engineering Editor 
“The Automobile.” 150 pp., 50 illus. Cloth binding Building Model Aeroplanes; 
Building a Gilder; Building a Curtiss; Building a Bleriot; Art of Flying; Accidents 
and Their Lessons; Amateur Aviator. Price, $1.10 post paid. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 
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Complete Office on Legs 


{ Correspondence, invoices, receipts, cancelled cheques, mailing list, card ledger, 
ete., may be all filed in this desk 

‘| Everything filed is instantly available when required. 

* There are nine different style filing drawers to choose from. 

« 


Any combination of these drawers equal to four large or eight shallow drawers 
may be had in the No. 555 filing desk or in the No. 421 vertical filing cabinet. 

* Single pedestal desk No. 666 or smaller size vertical filing cabinets may be used 
with a smaller number of filing drawers. 

§, Weis-Kneclitel tiling cabinets and desks are made entirely of plain oak in fumed 
or golden finish. 

4 Drawers are roller bearing, dust-proof, have full height sides and are equipped 
with automatie locking follow-blocks. 

{ Drawers rest on indestructible fibre rollers and though loaded to capacity roll 
easily without friction. 


Your furniture dealer will show you the goods or our catalog. 
Or—Send for our Catalog No. 24 


THE KNECHTEL FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HANOVER, . ONTARIO 


























Would You Like a 
University Educationr 


CATTERED up and down this great country of ours are a number 
i. of young men who have the ambition to make good in every sense 
of the word, to whom a University training would act as a spur to 
greater success. If you are one of these ambitious, go-ahead young 
men, we offer you the opportunity to realize your ambition. 
Our proposition has already helped many, let it help you. The work is 
pleasant and healthful, besides the training we give you in salesman- ~* 
ship will always be of great service to you in whatever work you are 
finally engaged. 
In every city and town in the Dominion there are many business men 
and private residents who would appreciate your interest in bringing 


MacLean’s Magazine 


to their notice. It is the Magazine of Canada and is winning its way 
into the confidence of every Canadian reader of high-class matter. 

A liberal commission is allowed on all subseriptions, and the spending 
of a few hours a week will easily enable you to realize your ambition 
and enter the University next fall. 


If you are interested, write us at once and we will forward full 
particulars. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-158 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 











German- America in 
Event of War 


NDOUBTEDLY the topic of the 
| moment is the crisis between Ger- 

many and the United States. At 
present writing the matter is in abeyance 
pending President Wilson’s action on the 
German reply to his note. The world 
waits with breathless unrest the outcome 
of the negotiations. In the meantime the 
situation is being discussed from many 
angles. 

The question which causes the greatest 
uneasiness and therefore the most exten- 
sive speculation is the probable attitude 
of the German-Americans in the event of 
war between the two countries. It will 
be interesting to quote from a number of 
German and German-American papers on 
this point. 

“The chief reason,” says the Frank- 
furter-Zeitung, “why a war would be un- 
thinkable, is the presence of an enormous 
German element in the United States. 
What could be done, for instance, with 
the 3,000,000 German-speaking immi- 
grants? And what with their 9,000,000 
children? And their grandchildren who in 
many cases still think along German 
lines? .... Even if only some of these 
millions would have to be brought into 
concentration camps, the American army 
would not be enough to watch over them.” 

Henry Kersting, president of the Ger- 
man-American Alliance of St. Louis, 
says: “The manner in which the so-called 
German-American citizens receive the 
President’s message shows that as a mat- 
ter of fact there is no such thing as a 
German-American or any other hyphen- 
ated American.” 

Herman Ridder, of the N.Y. Staats- 
Zeitung, has this to say of the position 
of the German-Americans: 

“Nor is this a time to burden millions 
of the American people with unjust and 
unnecessary anguish of mind. The Ger- 
man-Americans must suffer in any con- 
flict between the United States and Ger- 
many pains of which their fellow citizens 
can never know anything. It is rather a 
time for showing them the greatest de- 
gree of consideration. They have fought 
to uphold the flag in the past and they will 
do so against any enemy whatsoever. 
They deserve the fruits of past loyalty 
until they have forfeited the right to 
claim them. There has never been but one 
flag under which the German-American 
has fought. There never can be but one 
flag under which he will ever fight.. And 
that flag is the Stars and Stripes.” 

The President’s Note to Germany is 
held by Mr. Ridder to be diplomatically 
correct and it must, he thinks, “compel the 
support of the entire American people.” 
Rudolf Bernard, president of the 
Deutscher Kriegerbund von Nord-Ameri- 
ka, with a membership of 20,000 sons of 
German war veterans, commends the 
Note as “a masterpiece of construction 
and framed in the friendliest expression,” 
and he adds: “In the event that war 
should be declared between the United 
States and Germany, a thing which I do 
not look for, we will find German-Ameri- 
cans to a man enlisting under the Stars 
and Stripes and fighting against the 
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Fatherland.” The German Catholic Union 
of Baltimore, with a membership of 8,000, 
sends a resolution to the President say- 
ing: “While proud of our German ances- 
try, we know only one flag, the flag of our 
country, and we tender to you the stand- 
ard-bearer, our undivided loyalty.” Simi- 
lar expression from many other German- 
American sources indicate that if Berlin 
is counting on America’s impotence as a 
result of the divided loyalty of German- 
Americans, she is making another mistake 
similar to those she has already made as 
to the feelings of the Belgian people, the 
Italians, and the Boers of South Africa. 


The Strong Man of 
Greece 


From Current Opinion. 


LL Greece anticipates with con- 
fidence the return to power of that 
Eleutherios Venizelos who, in the 
opinion of the allies, has become the de- 
cisive personality in the destinies of the 
Balkans. He effected his retirement to 
Egypt last month with something like 
secrecy and there have been reports of 
his intended visit to this country. 
Eleutherios Venizelos, as all the world 
now knows, was a Cretan, but a Cretan of 
Athenian origin, whose grandfather had 
fled from Greece a hundred years or so 
ago to escape the tyranny of the Turk. 
In the troubled events that led to the 
liberation of Crete from the Turk and its 
gain of self-government under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan this young 
barrister had been the leader of his peo- 
ple and he became the president of the 
new Cretan assembly. The advent of 
Prince George, brother of the reigning 
King of Greece to-day, was followed by a 
serious conflict between him and his mini- 
sters. Prince George wanted to rule as a 
despot. Venizelos declared that he had not 
striven to overthrow the Turk for the sake 
of an autocrat from Europe. He re- 
signed, put on a uniform and headed an 
insurrection. Nothing equals the facility 
with which Venizelos doffs a lawyer’s 
gown and rushes to the hills, a guerilla. 
Prince George had in the end to take 
refuge in Paris. Venizelos returned to 
power. The wonder of his personality and 
the fame of his exploits fired all Greece 
and in the confusion of six years since, 
when the throne itself was tottering and 
the land seemed in dissolution, the 
democracy begged the man who had saved 
Crete to save the Hellenes. The late King 
George, pocketing the affront to his son, 
joined in the entreaty. Venizelos came. 
That began the disillusion, for Veni- 
zelos cannot do the uncandid thing that 
seems gracious or say the gracious thing 
Without candor. “We must speak the 
truth to those above and to those below.” 
That was his slogan. The crown had 
usurped too large a place. But when the 
Hellenes sought to convert his revisionary 
chamber into a constituent assembly 
which the King could not dissolve, he stood 
by his pledged word. In front of his hotel 
in Athens the crowd corrected his word 
“revisionary” by shouting “constituent,’ 
but he simply proceeded with his speech, 
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Ik errible Words in Business 


There was a merchant who guessed 
he had enough to retire. When all the 
bills were cleaned up and stock sold he 
was shy just $39. 

A merchant guessed that Jones was 
his best salesman. The facts showed that 
he had never made a dollar on Jones. 

“It costs me only 15% to do busi- 
ness,” guessed another merchant. It 
really cost him 239% but his selling 
prices were figured on a 159% basis. 

A manufacturer who had been on the 
edge of bankruptcy for six months with- 
out knowing it, guessed that his credit 
was still good at the bank. 

Business, based on exact knowledge, 
is mighty profitable. Based on guess- 
work, it’s as hopeless as bucking a three 
shell game at a county fair. 


You keep books, do you not? Did it 


ever occur to you to let your bookkeeper 
be your most valuable employee ? 

Your bookkeeper can substitute facts 
for guesswork. He can show you how 
you stand every day, which goods are 
moving and which are sticking; what your 
net profits are, which salesmen are profit- 
able, what it costs you to do business. 

It won’t take him any more time than 
his present work takes—for he will have 
a Burroughs Figuring Machine to carry 
the load of all his figure work. A 
Burroughs built specially for your needs. 

Let's go into this thing together. 

For an opening move, send for the 
Burroughs handbook — “Getting the Facts on 
Which to Build a Better Business.” First it will 
startle you by pointing out possibilities for leaks 
and then it will tell you how to stop them. It 
is free to business men. Write for it. 
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>» GRIP the paper 
A sample and size card sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


Canadian 
Distributors : 


Davol Rubber Co., 








M ARSH HYGIENIC RUBBER FINGER PADS 
idge or soiled mark of the moistened finger. 
valuable asset to any office. Practical and inexpensive. 


Perforated to allow ventilation. 


or coin, 


Sole Manfrs., 


Used in Offices Where Efficiency is Essential 


do away with the 
These pads are a 
Corrugated 
Try them out. 


stamps 


The Brown Bros., Limited 
Cor. Simcoe, Pearland Adelaide Streets, Toronto 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


OAVOL RUBBER CO. 
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fun of a “Shower 
nights this Summer when 
you've slowly parboiled all day in an 
office that like 117 in the fan 
breeze, wouldn’t you like to go home and 
get under a nice cool shower that would 
put the starch back into you? 

Wouldn’t you like to have old friend 
shower waiting for you in the morning 
when you get out of bed lo wake you up 
to the fact that most days are pretty fine 
davs if your blood is circulating right? 

Then, wouldnt vou prefer to 


bathing under a steady flowing shower of clean 


Do vou know. the 


Bath’? On 


SCeCTRS 


do your regular 


water, regulated to whatever temperat ire you 
desire, rather than by the old tubbing system? 
Very few people who have experienced the de 


bathing will bother with a bath 


help i. \ 


lights of showe1 
tub if they can 


NIAGAR 


HhOWER» 


MADE IN CANADA. 








stulled in your home, by you, without the 


aid f a plumber You just screw it to the wall 
above the bath tub It is complete in every detail, 
including a waterproof splash curtain, which fully 
protects the walls and floor The whole bath, in- 


cluding shower head, pipe, curtain, curtain ring, 
clips, et etc., sent to any address in Canada for 
$15.00. <All tubing is of Brass, heavily nickeled; the 
hose is of the. highest grade rubber; the curtain of 


high-grade duck, ete 

You probably want a Niagara Shower in your 
Home. Write to-day for booklet, or send us your 
order. 


Every bath sold under our guarantee of satisfaction. 


KINZINGER, BRUCE & CO., Limited 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


MAGAZINE 





You can have a Shower 
Bath in your own home 


an investment of 


only $15.00. 








Specifications of Shower. 


Brass tub 
inches in 


CURTAIN RING. % inch 
ing, heavily nickeled, 24 
diameter. 


CURTAIN. High-grade white duck 
(washable). 
HOLD-BACK HOOK. (For curtain) 


Cast Brass, nickeled. Holds the fau- 
cet clip, rubber hose and curtain 
entirely out of the way when the 
shower is not in use. 

CURTAIN SNAPS. Brass, nickel plated, 
for hanging the curtain on the ring. 

NEEDLE HEAD. Heavy Brass, nick- 
eled, 6 inches in diameter, the per 
forated bell-shape piece through 
which the water falls in a showery 
stream. 


RUBBER TUBING. 5% feet long, 
seamless rubber, the highest grade 


obtainable. 
CONNECTION. Faucet attachment to 
connect Shower to bath faucet. 
SCREWS. 
nickeled. 
PRICE. Delivered anywhere in Canada, 
$15.00. 


For attaching to wall, brass, 








































repeating “revisionary” as if he were deaf 
to the roars of the mob below. 

The fundamental fact that Venizelos is, 
or our observer of him mistakes the man, 
that he is not a Cretan merely, not a 
Hellene alone, but a European. “He has 
that detachment of mind which is the 
strength of Sir Edward Grey, but he fuses 
it with an instructed idealism adding the 
quality of the prophet to the wisdom of 
the statesman.” In Greece he has worked 
a wonder so complete that the popular 
reverence for him approaches idolatry. 
He is the savior and the regenerator of 
the Hellenic idea. He found the land a 
hissing and a byword because of the dirt 
in which the people lived and the vulgar 
self-seeking of its cheap politicians. He 
redeemed the administration. He en- 
nobled the national spirit. He doubled the 
national area. By a combination of indus- 
try with ideals of which a genius alone 
could have been capable, he gave the coun- 
try a new constitution, set the throne o1 
its legs, established an army in place of a 
camp of intrigue and built a squadron. He 
abolished the taxation of the wages of the 
poor and he made landowners of the 
peasants. All this in two years. 

The greatest of all the gifts he brought 
the Greeks in the judgment of the Eng 
lish publicist was that larger and noble: 
vision of their relations with their neigh- 
bors which was never before possible in 
the Balkans. The sullen feud with Bul 
garia evaporated in the light of his theory 
that Greece must think of her rights by 
thinking of the rights of others. He 
sought the regeneration of the entiré 
Balkans as a paramount interest of 
Greece herself—a very novel point of view 
to the Hellenes. Under his inspiration 
there came into being that Balkan League 
which laid low the Turk. “The miserabl 
collapse of that splendid enterprize was 
the work of charlatans like King Fer- 
dinand and clumsy mock-Bismarcks like 
Daneff, his Prime Minister.” Veni 
zelos risked even his authority in Greece 
by offering Bulgaria Kavalla itself. 

All the plans of Venizelos, we are now 
asked to believe, were frustrated by the 
revengeful spirit of King Constantine. H: 
could not forget that his brother had beer 
turned out of Crete by the greater man 
Moreover, the court of Athens is pro-Ger- 
man. The militarists and all his enemies 
declared that Venizelos had conspired to 
hand Kavalla over to Bulgaria by stealth. 
He retorted that there was no secrecy it 
the negotiations, that the King had beer 
told all about them. The King retorted 
that Venizelos had misunderstood him. 
“The retort of Venizelos was instant. He 
could not bandy words with his sovereign, 
but neither could he remain in public life 
under the imputation of a lie.” He an- 
nounced his retirement from _ politics. 
There was a violent outbreak inthe streets 
of Athens, men marching in procession 
singing his name until the troops dis- 
persed the manifestants. Finally came 
the postponement of the Greek elections 
and a declaration of something like 
martial law. Not until within the past 
month has it been definitely stated in the 
inspired press of the Greek capital that 
the dynasty may revise its whole attitude, 
that the King has further particulars to 
reveal respecting that talk of his with 
Venizelos. 
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‘““MADE IN CANADA’ 


Ford Touring Car 
Price $590 


The best that money can buy—is the labor 
that goes into the Canadian Ford. Our 
workmen are the highest paid motor car 
mechanics in the British Empire. his 


means dollars saved in after expense to the 
man who drives a Ford “Made in Canada.” 
Because the Ford car is built right. 


buyers 












































THE JNIVERSAL CAR 





| COLGATES 


TALC POWDER 


lor every body s summer 
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